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CHAPTER XXII. 



MART CONNELL. 



" Philip will be home in a few hours now, Aunt. To- 
night, by the last mail perhaps, or to-morrow at the 
latest, without fail, I think he says." 

It was little Marie, or rather Mary Connell, who 
spoke. She had grown into a quiet, sensible girl — ^not 
pretty, Philip said, though others might differ from him 
on that point : she was not a regular beauty, — ^no doubt 
of that ; but she had a very attractive face, fine teeth, 
abundant chesnut hair, a complexion neither fair nor 
dark, the art of looking graceful under all circumstances, 
and such a bright sweet smile ! That smile changed her 
whole face — ^it lighted up her somewhat pensive hazel 
eyes, and brought out two charming dimples that lay 
perdue in her cheeks, and wrought such a wondrous 
transformation that you were quite ready to agree with 
Miss Nickie's estimate, that she was a sweet, winsome 
lassie. She had become quite indispensable to the old 
lady — the very apple of her eye ; not that she spoiled 

^i V0L.II. b 
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her : strong conscientiousness and a certain acerbity of 
temper, the result of time and ill-health, alike prevented 
that; not that Miss Nickie was cross, but there was 
certainly enough of spirit to prevent the wine from sour- 
ing or cloying from over-sweetness. She had become a 
great invalid, and required much and constant personal 
attention. She was also somewhat exacting^ and she 
had every now and then many things to make her 
peevish and fretful. She had many cares still : Philip 
was wild and extravagant in his ways, as his father had 
been, and far less amenable to advice or control ; and 
she lacked now the undaunted strength of mind and 
body, the elastic spirits, that had enabled her to fight 
with her troubles. It is true also, that temperaments 
like hers, so full of mental and bodily activity, do not 
make good invalids. They lack the patience that comes 
naturally to gentler natures ; they are apt to be a trouble 
to themselves and to those about them, and irritability 
and occasional ill-humour are frequent escape-valves to 
the latent excitement and unrest that consumes them. 

Miss Nickie was not exempt from these infirmities. 
Shut up in the ladies' room, she wearied incessantly — 
she could not bear to be left alone, she must always 
have some one with her, and must be amused or read to. 

Mary, of course, was her constant companion; she 
took great delight in her society ; her very presence 
soothed her pain and irritation ; and yet, from her very 
love, she was somewhat selfish and tyrannical It never 
occurred to her that her little daughter, as she was fond 
of calling her, might like to go out sometimes, or make 
friends with the young ladies of her own age in the 
neighbourhood — ^fortunately, it never occurred to Mary 
either. Her gentle, conscientious nature inclined her to 
home affections and home pleasures. She had found out 
her special path of duty — devotion to her aunt; and 
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thought only how she might serve her with all her 
might, and testify her affection and gratitude to her. 

She had a friend, too — a humble friend indeed, but 
not the less a friend and protdgie — in Norah Docherty, 
the old smuggler's daughter. They had, however, been 
separated for some time. Norah, who had been brought 
up as a lady's-maid, was with a lady of rank in Dublin, 
and Mary was anxiously looking forward to the pro- 
mised holidays, which she was to spend in a short time 
with her father, and in which she was to teach her the 
last new stitches in tambouring and satin-work. 

"Have ye read a* that's in the letter — a'?" asked 
Miss Nickie, querulously. 

" Yes, Aunt, every word. It is just a short note saying 
he will soon be home." 

"What brings him here the noo, after writing and 
telling us that he was going to the south of England?" 

" Phil is very changeable, you know. Aunt. He must 
have taken some sudden fancy to see how the old place 
looks, I think. What a beautiful afternoon this is ! " 

" It's cauld, very cauld. Shut the window, and let's 
hear what Boston says on justification." 

Mary obeyed, and taking up the book, read aloud, 
while her aunt listened or dozed. 

After a while, Miss Nickie looked up. "He was a 
gude man ; but eh, wow ! it's heavy reading. It is a 
fine afternoon, as ye said — gang away, and gti a breath 
o' air on the beach." 

" You are sure you will not feel dull, Aunty?" 

" Na, never fear. Send Norah in ; I want to gie her 
a word or twa aboot the saut beef. It's no what it 
should be." 

Mary got up, nothing loth, put on her bonnet and 
shawl, sent Norah In to take her place, and went out 
through the park, down the path to the beach. 

b2 
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It was a soft, balmy afternoon, and she thought she 
would go as far as Docherty's Head, and ask when 
Norah was coming home ; and she bad got about half- 
way when, on turning the comer of one of the sea braes, 
she came suddenly upon her cousin. He was not walk- 
ing, but standing as if he had just parted from some one, 
and he came up somewhat flurried and confused, Mary 
thought, and barred her progress, with a gay — 

"Thanks, Cousin Mary; you are scarcely so saucy 
as you were, when you have come to meet me." 

" I did not come to meet you, Philip. We were not 
expecting you until the evening, and Andrew has gone 
to Cumlagh with the car. Who would have thought of 
you coming this road — on foot, too?" 

" I wanted to give you a surprise. How is my aunt?" 

" She is well. How tall you have grown." 

"Yes: have I? I cannot return the compliment. 
Where were you going, Mary?" 

" To Docherty's Head, to ask Ben if Norah is coming 
home soon." 

You need not go any further, then. Ben is out." 
Who was it you had been speaking to, then, when I 
came in sight ? Was it Ned ?" 

"Who? Oh, yesl I remember: Ned, of course; 
but he was going to join his father. You will not find 
him either." 

" I will go home with you then, I think. Did Ned 
say nothing of Norah ? I thought she would have come 
when he was here." 

"Let us talk of something else. Who cares about 
the comings or goings of a waiting-woman?" 

" You should not speak in that way, Philip. Norah 
is a poor girl, but very lovely, and I think very good ; 
and she is my friend — at least, I have tried to be hers, 
and to do her some good." 
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" I know you have ; as if these sort of people were 
capable of appreciating your Quixotic notions," he said, 
with a sneer. " I tell you what it is, Mary : you make 
a fool of yourself with that girl. I wonder Aunt allows 
it ; but, to do her justice, I don't think it is her fault 
You should leave her, and such as her, in their proper 
sphere : you lower yourself in trying to raise them." 

"It cannot be so very wrong, surely, Philip, to try to 
do good to Norah ; and the benefit is not all on her side 
either : she has taught me to embroider, and to sew that 
delicate lace she is so clever at ; and she is going to show 
me some new stitches when she comes home." 

Philip made no answer to this appeal : he had caught 
sight of Martin Doyle riding quickly across the park, 
and had fallen into one of those deep reveries which had 
been habitual to him since his boyhood. 

Next day she was sitting in the ladies' room, waiting 
for her aunt to come downstairs, when Mick put his head 
into the room, with a " Will you step down fur a minute. 
Miss Mary ? Here's Norah Docherty come fur to see 
you." 

" I am very glad, Mick. Bring her up here ; Aunt 
won't be down for a good while yet." 

" Och ! bud it's the kind heart you have to the poor, 
Miss Mary. Shure, and I'll bring her up. A purty 
colleen she is, although she's ould crabbed Ben 
Docherty's daughter." And he went down, and soon 
returned, ushering in a young girl of one or two and 
twenty. 

Norah Docherty fully deserved Mick's epithet of pretty 
— ^she was even something more. Her countenance was 
soft, and delicately beautiful ; and a profusion of waving 
auburn hair, and arched, distinctly-pencilled eyebrows 
of the same colour, accorded well with dark violet-blue 
eyes and a vivid, peach-like complexion. Those eyes. 
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clear and deep, had a laughing, somewhat coquettish 
expression, which was nat contradicted by the curves of 
the rosy, pouting mouth. 

She was plainly dressed, in a dark-brown print and 
long blue mantle, but the trim elegance of her figure 
gave a modish, graceful air to her plain attire. At 
Mary's invitation she laid aside her mantle and hood, 
and showed a fine figure, advantageously displayed by 
the tight dark dress, which fitted closely to the bust 
over a full, white linen bodice, made high to the throat, 
where it was finished off by a narrow bit of thread laca 
The long sleeves of her dress had ruffles of linen and 
lace round the wrist ; and her rich hair was dressed In 
the short, flat curls, then the mode, and ornamented 
behind with knots of blue ribbon. 

" How pretty you have grown, Norah ! " said Mary 
in unaffected admiration. " I think you grow prettier 
every time I see you." 

Norah smiled, well pleased, and said: " Ah, I don't 
know, Miss Mary. Do I look like a lady — that is to 
say, would I look like a lady if my dress were silk ? " 
She asked this with an eagerness which both puzzled 
and amused her more dignified friend, who answered, 
laughing, — 

" You look like yourself, Norah, — ^that's far better." 
Norah's face fell, and she flushed up. almost painfully, 
and then began to tell that she was thinking of leaving 
her situation with old Lady Daly, and going to her 
daughter-in-law, young Lady Grace. 

** But would it not be better to stay where you are, 
Norah ? She is a good old lady, my aunt says, and it is 
a great matter to be in a quiet, respectable family." 

" So it is. Miss Mary ; but, you see, I have been a year 
there, and it's so dull ; and my lady's going to the south 
of England, and that's such a way from my poor father 
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he would not hear of it, I know : and," she went on 
with the tone of a person not intending to take advice, 
^ ** I have made up my mind to leave, and Mrs. Gorry, the 
housekeeper, has been very kind, and has spoken to 
Lady Grace for me, and I shall have better wages too 
than I have with Lady Daly." 

" Yet with all these advantages, Norah, I think you 
should have stayed in your present situation. Tour 
father was just telling me the other day how happy he 
was that you were in such a nice, respectable family." 

Norah crimsoned, and pouted a little. " It is so dull, 
you see, Miss Mary. All the servants are old, and no 
company kept, only a great party twice or thrice in the 
year ; and Lady Grace keeps a deal of company, a great 
many people from round here go there, and . . . and," 
she hesitated, and a bright flush passed over her face, 
" she is a sweet lady. Miss Mary, and I should be very 
happy there, I know ; and, you see, I have made up my 
mind to it. I have promised Lady Grace to go ; I 
dressed her once for a party at Lady Daly's, and ever 
since that she has wished to have me." 

" Still, I can't think she did right in inducing you to 
leave your present situation." 

" She did not exactly induce me ; but, you see, Miss 
Mary, if s done. I am not going back to Lady Daly's 
again, but to Lady Grace — ^next Monday too, and this 
is Friday. Father is fretting that I cannot stay longer 
with him, and yet he is always finding fault with me 
for my gaiety. He is fond of me too, and yet he is 
always thinking some harm of me, and telling me that 
if any evil happen to me it will be the death of him. 
It's not so bad when Ned's at home." 

" Is Ned not at home ? Philip told me he was." 

A peculiar expression passed over Norah's beautiful 
face. " He was at home,'* she said, hurriedly, " but he 
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left yesterday morning before I came. He has got on 
well, Miss Mary ; he*s a clever lad, although he is my 
brother, and he has got good friends. He's second 
lieutenant now on board the cutter." 

" I am very glad to hear it. I wonder if it would 
be about him Philip was so anxious." 

" He got it through Sir Charles Daly. That's another 
reason why I want to be Lady Grace's maid. I 
perhaps can help Ned on somehow." 

Mary smiled. " You have plenty of reasons, Norah," 
she said, " for your change of mind." 

Poor Norah Docherty ! She was deceiving Mary, 
she was deceiving her father, she was perhaps also 
deceiving herself, as to her true motive for entering the 
service of the sweet Lady Grace. 

She had spoken of the many county families that 
visited at young Lady Daly's, but she had not told 
either her father or Mary that Sir Philip Connell was a 
constant guest Poor Norah ! She thought of her own 
sweet face, she remembered false flatteries, cruel words 
of tenderness, and said in her vain, soft, trusting heart, 
" Such things have been ; brokener ships have come to 
land ; Miss Mary likes me ; once his wife, even stern 
Miss Nickie would forgive me. Such honour has 
happened to less beauty than mine ; once his wife, 
sweet Lady Grace would receive me as an equal : and 
ohl what joy, what happiness, in being Sir Philip 
Connell's wife ! " She thought of it all the way home 
to the cottage at Docherty's Head — thought of it even 
when sitting on the hearth beside her stern father, fondly 
intertwining his image, however, with her ambition. 
How proud he would be of her ! how fond ! and he 
should go to sea no more, but have a snug cottage. She 
half thought in her own mind of appropriating Father 
^innan's for him, and lodging the old priest elsewhere. 
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Mary had fixed to come and see her next day and 
learn the new point-lace stitches, to which, girl like, she 
attached great importance. But the next day was 
stormy and wet. She had been brought up with all Miss 
Nickie's conscientious reverence for the Sabbath, and 
on Monday, when she went down to Docherty's Head, 
Norah was gone ; but Ben was at home, downcast and 
troubled, and trembling for his daughter. He did not 
like her change of situation, and yet he did not blame 
her for it, for he could not have endured the thought of 
her going to England. He thought upon the whole 
that she had done well, and yet he was uneasy about 
her, Mary comforted him as well as she could. She 
knew nothing of the fond false hopes that buoyed up 
poor Norah, and with the fickleness natural to youth 
had begun to think that, as it was done, there was no 
use regretting it : she would just be as well with Lady 
Grace as with the staid dowager. Not so thought Miss 
Nickie. She was more severe even than Ben Docherty 
in her judgment of women, and she did not spare 
pretty, flighty Norah. "I'se warrant," she said, "gude 
auld Leddy Daly would be bwer-severe and exact a 
mistress for my fine would-be leddy. I canna thole 
the crature, wi' her upstart airs." 

Ben seemed to think much the same, though he did 
not say it. His voice even faltered as he put a little 
paper box into Mary's hand, which his little girl, he 
said, had given him for her. 

'* Don't be so vexed, Ben," whispered Mary, as she 
took it; "don't, pray. I could almost answer for 
Norah with my life. She is a good girl, I know." 

" God bless you, Miss Mary, Many's the poor heart 
that's blessed you ; " but he spoke the words despond- 
ingly, and turned away. 

On getting home Mary opened her box with some 
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curiosity, and found a white camellia for the hair, and a 
slip of paper, on which was written, " I hope you will 
accept the inclosed, Miss Mary. You are, and always 
have been, my true friend. I wish I had asked your 
advice before I left Lady Daly's, but it's too late now." 

" Poor Norah, how well she writes," thought Mary. 
" She does me credit. I am glad I taught her. The 
poor are not ungrateful, whatever Philip may say. I 
will show it to him," and she ran downstairs, childishly 
eager to vindicate her protSgSe^a good heart. " Look, 
Philip, look what a pretty little present I have got from 
my pupil Norah I " 

** How dared she ! '* He caught it angrily out of 
her hand and flung it into the fire. " There, let the 
trumpery go. Gifts are between equals, Mary." 

Poor Mary burst into tears ; and then, aware that he 
hated nothing so much as what he called a scene, retired 
hastily to the refuge of her own room. 

She did not see him again until the next day ; he had 
gone to pay a visit in the neighbourhood, and stayed all 
night. His movements were always erratic and un- 
certain, and even Miss Nickie, seeing she could not 
cure, was fain to put up with them. He looked vexed, 
and deigned to apologize in a certain fashion for his 
rudeness. " I am going away, Mary : surely you will 
not part with me in anger ? " 

" I am not angry," she answered mildly. 

" No, of course not. You are too good for all that ; 
but I am glad you are not angry. Look here," and he 
opened a casket containing a great deal of jewellery. 
" See, you shall choose one of these rings in place of 
the tawdry flower I destroyed." 

" I don't want any of them." 

" That is somewhat ungracious," he said, " but I will 
choose for you. Take this diamond hoop." 
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" I don^t want anything, PhiUp ; not that ring, it is 
one of a set." 

" To be sure it is. How strange that I did not notice 
that. It is one of the family diamonds. These will all 
belong to a Lady Connell some day. Would you not 
like them, Mary?" 

" No, Don Philip ; they are fer too grand for me. I 
will take this little ruby ring, and as the colour deepens 
or turns faint, I shall know whether or not my brother 
is what I should like him to be." 

" You are a good girl, Maiy. What would we have 
done without you ? Good bye ; tell Aunt that I will try 
some day to be the sort of man she would like to 
see me. No, hang it ! don't tell her anything of the 
sort ; it's all blarney and nonsense." 

In a few minutes more he was gone, and Mary watched 
him from the window riding slowly away, humming a 
tune and beating the time to it with his whip. He did 
not pause to cast a last, lingering look to the window of 
the ladies' room, nor did Mary expect it. 

" How well dear Philip is looking," she said to herself 
with a quiet, sisterly smile ; and then hearing Miss Nickie 
coming downstairs she hastened to shake up and arrange 
the cushions of the old lady's favourite easy-chair. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

NORAH DOCHERTT. 

The months went on. Miss NIckie, fancying herself 
more of an invalid as the fine summer weather advanced 
into autumn, shut herself up in the cosy ladies' room, 
where Mary had of course to give her her incessant 
attention. She had not heard from Norah since her visit 
in spring, and felt a little mortified and nettle(^ at the 
neglect of her humble friend. This little feeling of per- 
sonal pique even led her in her rare walks to go seldomer 
than usual in the direction of Docherty's Head. 

It chanced one pleasant October day that Miss Nickie, 
who woke up every now and then to the selfish exaction 
of her love, insisted that she should go out for a walk ; 
and Mary, after considerable debating with herself, took 
the road to the village. Miss Nickie had many depend- 
ants there, knitters and spinners, and some more helpless 
pensioners still, in whose welfare she took a deep interest, 
and she thought she would look in on some of the old 
dames, and gladden the kind old lady by news of her 
humble friends. 

" Bless your kind heart, darlint," said one of the old 
women, setting her down in the cosiest comer beside the 
turf fire, " bud is not this sore news, honey, about Ben 
Docherty, poor ould crathur?" 

"What has happened to Ben, Biddy ?" 

" Shure id's down he is wid the shaking palsy, seized 
in a moment, poor sowl, and niver a one to write to that 
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fine son ov his : btid it's mebbee as well as Ned shouldn't 
know ; he is a fine slip of a boy, bud he's got a higli 
spirit" 

" But Norah ! Has nobody written to her ? I will 
go home and write immediately, Biddy." 

" Shure, and don't ye know it then. Miss, honey ?" 

*'No, indeed, I don't. Tell me what it is, Biddy. 
Nothing has happened to Norah ?" 

" Och ! thin, and it's God alone knows what has hap- 
pened to her, the misforthunate crathur; bud it's left her 
place she has, and nobody knows where she has gone ; 
and her father, when he heard the news, fell down as if 
he had been kilt clane dead. He's a close, dark man, 
Miss Mary, bud I went and sat up wid him, and saw him 
past the worst, and I go every day yet to clane up things 
and make the house tidy a bit, and so he spoke to me ov 
the poor colleen. It wor a sort ov relief I think fur him 
to spake to anybody about his great trouble ; bud he's a 
dark man, and it's little he tould even then, and what I 
know is just guesswork and the putting ov one thing 
wid another : but I know enough. The poor colleen's 
gone; go she would, although young Lady Daly was 
sorry to part wid her ; and ould Ben, he's got the priest to 
write, and there's a letter come, and he niver said what 
was in it. Bud och, Miss, if you had heard how he tossed 
and groaned that night as he lay in his bed, and how he 
prayed, ould sinner as he has been ! It cut me up to hear 
him. I had stepped down to see iv he wanted anything, 
and he did not hear me come in, and I went out agin 
whin I saw that, as soft as might be, fiir he is a proud 
man, ould Ben. God hold him and her too, fur it's vain 
to try to comfort him ; all he does is to cry out that he 
cannot forgive her, and that Ned must niver hear ov it. 
Poor crathurs ! God help 'em." 

" God help them," sighed Mary. 
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She had no heart for making any more visits, but 
went home, thinking mournfully over the unhappy fate 
of her poor, humble friend — for friend she had been, and 
friend she was still, in the truest sense of the term. 

On getting home she found that Mistress Norah, now 
advanced to the dignity of housekeeper, had been im- 
parting poor Norah's disappearance to her aunt, and 
Miss Nickie was full of bitter displeasure. " She had 
expected nothing else," she said ; " the thoughtless, 
good-for-nothing hussy had never the look of a decent 
serving-woman. She never could bear her nice dainty 
ways and her perjinct prinking out of herself. Speak of 
her beauty ! forsooth, what had it brought her to ?" 

"But, Aunty/' Mary at last ventured to say very gently, 
for she wished to disarm Miss Nickie's uncompromising 
severity, "poor Norah could not help her beauty. I 
think society deals harshly with such as she : with all 
the poor, indeed. There is too little kindness and for- 
bearance. We think of them too much as creatures 
apart from ourselves. We acknowledge in words that 
they have the same nature and feelings, but we don't 
show it in our actions ; and oh ! dear Aunt, I think of all 
living creatures the guilty deserve our pity most. Think 
what they must suffer. What a load, far worse than 
poverty or sickness, they have to bear ; how every one 
frowns them back from the path they have left, and com- 
pels them to remain in their misery ! God help us, we, 
who each and all need mercy so much, think we have a 
right to deny it to those who may not be as well off as 
we are." 

"I dinna understand ye, Mary," said Miss Nickie, 
with a sternly reprimanding countenance, " I think the 
warld's gaun to be turned clean upside doon in my auld 
days." 

"I only meant," said Mary, eager to palliate poor 
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Norah's conduct, " I only meant that you give me nice 
dresses, and are pleased to see me look neat and smart ; 
and, Aunty, if it's natural for me to like pretty dresses 
— ^and I do like tbem — it must have been natural for 
poor Norah too, only she must have had a far greater 
temptation to vanity than me, for she is far, far 
prettier." 

"Humph," said Miss Nickie, dryly, "this comes o' 
letting ye gang sae muckle to Docherty's Head ; but 
dinna look sae vexed, hinny,'* she continued more gently, 
" I'm no angered at ye, although ye are a strange, radical 
creature. Had ye but succeeded in making that mis- 
guided lassie onything like yersel, she wadna hae been 
what she is the day. Take doon the buik," (by the 
phrase " the buik" Miss Nickie always meant the Book 
of books,) and Mary took down from its place the well- 
worn Bible. 

"Noo turn up the history o' Mary Magdalene. I'se 
warrant it will dae nane o' us ill to hear hoo the Maister 
treated her." 

Mary read the blessed words slowly and solemnly, 
and Miss Nickie listened, reverently with closed eyes and 
clasped hands, while the housekeeper sat with her mouth 
pursed primly up. She had a latent jealousy of Mary : 
she was the only one of the household who still remem- 
bered that she was not of their blood. 

" She's no more of them than I am," she complained 
to Mick, "and it's too bad intirely to see how she can 
twist the ould misthress round her little finger." 

But Mick fired up. " Och !" he said, " I'll not hear 
the word said that blames her, the darlint ! She's the 
jewel of the warld intirely, she is ; and faix that's what 
young Sir Philip said the last time he wor here." 

"Did young Sir Philip say that same?" asked the 
politic housekeeper dubiously. 
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" Troth and he did." 

" Shore thin, and its meesilf that's saying nothing else. 
A swate young lady she is, and a lucky young lady she 
will be iv she gets the young masther." 

" I'm not shure ov that, mavoumeen. It's not ivery 
man that's good enough fur Miss Mary, the saints kape 
her, and shure the young masther isn't, wid his dark 
looks and quare ways." 

" Troth ! it's a fool ye are, Mick, and mighty fond ov 
talking ov things ye know nothing about : who would 
think ov the man when the lands ov Connell were in the 
bargain ? Not sly Miss Mary, I can tell you." 

Next day Mary was waylaid on the stair by Mick, 
and conducted with a great appearance of mystery to 
Mick's pantry. The door was closed, but sounds of 
wailing and lamentation could be distinctly heard within. 
Her heart gave a great leap. Could it be poor Norah 
returning like the prodigal son, but, unlike him, wanting 
some mediator with her angry father ? 

" How gladly I will go and plead for her,'' she thought, 
" oh ! how gladly," and she quickened her steps involun- 
tarily, so sure that she would see Norah, that when she 
saw instead Biddjr's portly figure, she could not help 
starting back with astonishment. 

The old woman seemed in great trouble ; she was 
wringing her hands, jerking herself backwards and for- 
wards, and ejaculating " Och ! och !" with every variety 
of intonation. 

" Och, my darling, swate young lady," she broke out 
when she saw Mary, " to think that I was too late." 

"For what? What is it, Biddy? Take time and tell 



me. 



" Och, it's meesilf that will do that same. Och ! och 1 
To think that I was too late ; och, iv I had been there 
to have spoken the word id would niver have hap- 
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pened ; och, it's too late I was, too late intirely. Och ! 
och ! Gone, she was gone.'* 

" Merciful Heaven, you do not say so," said Mary, 
sinking into a chair. " Gone ! dead already, so young, 
so beautiful." 

" Och ! id's bad enough, but id's not so bad as that, 
bud it will be soon, I know that shure and sartain. Her 
body will be found some day or other. It's shure I am 
she will make away with herself, as shure as I am 
standing here. Och I what made me too late !" 

" Tell me it all, Biddy, straight oflF from beginning to 
end, and then I will know what you mean." 

" Shure and I will. I tould you," she said, sinking her 
voice, " I tould you ov the misforthunate crathur, and 
tould you a letther had come, not from her, bud from 
young Lady Daly — in answer to the priest's, I mane. I 
was a finishing off the top ov a stocking fur the ould 
misthress, Miss Mary, last night, the last ov a pair it was, 
but mebbee you would not notice it." 

" No, I did not," answered Mary patiently, aware that 
it was vain to try to check old Biddy's garrulity. 

" No, I thought you did not, and yet it was as purty 
a stocking as any lady in ould Ireland need care to wear ; 
fine, elastic, roomy. Miss Mary ; bud what's the use ov 
spaking. I took into my head that I would like to finish 
that onloocky stocking, and it was a cowld dark night. 
I'll niver deny id, and so I sent little Tim down to see 
how ould Ben was, instead of going meesilf. Tim's a 
sharp gorcoon, and when he gets near the cottage he 
hears a spaking inside ov id ; and thinking it might be 
some as would not care to be seen there, he creeps to the 
winder, as I would have done meesilf, and sees none of 
ould Ben's chums, bud the misforthunate colleen. He 
did not interrupt them, fur he's a weU-bred sUp ov a boy, 
but he listhened and tould me ivery word ; and would 
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you belave id, Miss? he heard the ould hard- hearted 
sinner order her to the door, he did! and she there 
because he had said he would forgive her ; bud whin he 
saw her, his pride rose, and he could not forgive her, and 
mebbee he did not mane to be so bad as he said, bud she 
took him at his word and wint, the Blessed Mother knows 
where ; and thin ould Ben fell to cursing and swearing. 
A rough, savage man he is, and has been since I knowed 
him, and troth that's neither yesterday nor the day before. 
Now, there's the thruth. Miss Mary, and black enough 
id is ; iv I had the villain that's at the root of id, I'd 
tache him a lesson he'd remimber to the last day ov his 
false life. Och I if I had but left that onloocky stocking 
and gone, id would never have happened, fur I'd have 
spoken up to ould Ben and tould him what a hardened, 
onnatural father he was. What do you think ov id, 
Miss?" 

"Alas, Biddy, what can any one think of it? Poor, 
poor Norah! I wonder if nothing can be done — if we 
could not hear of her in any way 1 I am sure my 
aunt would help me to devise some plan of rescuing 
her." 

"The ould misthress is a good woman, bud, Miss Mary^ 
darlint, what does that serve ? All the goodness in the 
world won't help the poor colleen. She's gone, Ould 
Ben would give all he has in the world, and he's scraped 
a sight of money together, only to hear this morning 
where she is ; bud it's too late, as I tould him, and it's 
the death ov him I think it will be. Bud I did not come 
just to tell you that, bud ould Ben would like to see you 
if the ould misthress would spare you this afthernoon. 
He was so bould as to name the time, fur he thinks, you 
see, as how he won't hould out long, and he wants to see 
you, mebbee fur the notice you took ov her, fur there's 
nothing that can be done at all at all." 
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" Tell him I'll come, Biddy. My aunt will spare me 
at once when she knows who wants me." 

Mary was punctual to her appointment at Docherty's 
Head. "Ould Ben" was quite a character, rather a 
dreaded character in the neighbourhood; and it was 
with a sort of awe mingling with her deep sympathy 
that she entered the cottage, and saw what a wreck 
misery and sorrow had made of the stem, bold-fronted 
old man. 

A faint expression of pleasure, too faint and sad to be 
called a smile, passed oyer his face at the sight of her, 
and then vanished like the wan, colourless sunshine of a 
NoTember day. 

Mary offered her hand with gentle kindness, but he 
shook his head and looked down at the hands folded 
helplessly and powerlessly across his breast. 

" Och ! Miss Mary," he said, ** think what she was to 
me ! Better to have laid her in her grave than to have 
been deserted like this. And Ned ; poor Ned, when he 
comes home and hears it ! She was the light of my eyes, 
and of his too. For what did I hoard and save. Miss 
Mary, for what did he bring home his hard-won earnings, 
every penny just as he got them — that she might want 
nothing, not so much as a riband that she had set her 
heart on ; and now, och ! curses on her, curses on him 
who has blasted and destroyed us all I " 

" Oh ! Ben, hush ; don't say those dreadful words, try 
to forgive her. The blessed Christ forgave, and told us 
to forgive even our murderers." 

" Our murderers ! " he broke out. " Would that I had 
died outright ! I have suffered a hundred deaths ; better 
to have walked the plank as I have seen bould men do in 
my day — better to have slipped from the rocks and lain a 
crushed mass on the sands below, than have endured this I 
To see her there, the child I worshipped and thought ol 
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continually, and prayed for. Yes, Miss Mary, I, the 
oald smuggler, the ould pirate, learned to pray for her. 
And see how God has answered my prayers I Other 
men's daughters live pure and happy, and she, my 
beautiful darlint, that gladdened my nights and mornings, 
the pet of my heart, she's given over to shame and per- 
dition, her young life blasted and lost : curses on her, I 
say, she was not worthy of my love I" 

"Forgive her," again pleaded Mary, lifting up her 
pale, sorrowful countenance. " Oh ! Ben, you did not, 
you could not be so cruel as to send for me only to hear 
you curse her." 

He did not appear to comprehend the fall meaning of 
what she said, but caught up her words as he had done 
before. "Forgive herl" he groaned out, the large drops 
of sweat standing on his brow, and tears running over his 
dim eyes. " I do forgive her, I would give all I have 
in the world to know where she went whin I turned her 
from the ould door, but whin I think how proud I was 
of her I get savage and mad. All the fiends of hell 
seem tearing at ray poor heart. And to think of Ned's 
home-coming — Ned, that loved her so, and that I never 
thought anything of in comparison with her. Oh ! it 
fills my breast with the passion of a fiend. I wish I 
knew the villain, that I might hate him and curse him, 
and make Ned swear to kill him ! " 

Mary drew back in terror. " Ben," she said, " I am 
afraid I cannot do you any good. I will bring Aunt to 
see you ; she knows far more than I do." 

"Not her! not her!" he cried out. "She always 
looked down on my poor girl, and she'll say it's only a 
just reward for all my sins. Mebbee it is, mebbee it is. 
But oh ! it's bitter I bitter I I frighten you. Miss Mary. 
But och ! to look at poor Norah as I saw her last was no 
light thing to bear." 
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*' It is not light, poor Ben,'* she said, " but the God 
that sent the burden will send strength to endure it 
God is mercifuL Trust Him, although everything seems 
dark and black. Poor Norah will perhaps return ; and 
if she does, we must receive her gently, mercifully, 
unreproachfiilly. We who are so full of sin ourselves 
have no right to spurn her away; we must wait and 
pray, and be ready to forgive her when she returns, for 
return I know she will." 

" Gt>d bless you, Miss Mary, I will wait and try to 
hope," he said, all the time weeping bitterly. "But 

you, you will not forsake her, if if she does not find 

me here when she comes back?" 

" Never ! I will never desert her." 

"God bless you again," he said ; " and if the prayers 
of a poor sufiering man will keep you safe and free 
from sorrow or injury, yours shall be a happy life, 
jnavoumeen." 

"Thank you, Ben. God bless you and give you 
peace." And so with mutual blessings they parted, and 
she returned home to the Castle. 

The bell for tea had rung long before she reached 
home, and Miss Nickie was very angry indeed that she 
had not come back in time to pour it out for her. " Nae 
doot it was richt to gang and see the auld, hardened 
body, if he was in sic great distress ; but ither folk had 
claims on her tae. She was raisonable, she had aye 
been kenned for a raisonable woman ; but three hours 
at Docherty's Head at a spell was ower the mark a' 
thegither. It wasna right, it wasna considerate o' 
her." 

Through more than half the meal she scolded in this 
fashion, and for the rest of the time maintained a 
dignified silence, which Mary, agitated and occupied 
about Norah and her father, did not care to break. 
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After tea the old lady took her customary nap, and 
Mary, looking at her grey, wrinkled, careworn face, felt 
remorsefully sorry for having vexed her, and resolved 
when she awoke to devote herself to her, and make up 
for her seeming neglect by trying to be as amusingly 
entertaining as possible. 

Miss Nickie was one of those people who are always 
fond of a good story, and like it none the worse because 
it is an old friend ; and Mary began to turn over her little 
store of stories and anecdotes and select the drollest, for 
the purpose of surprising her aunt out of her bad 
humour by a hearty fit of laughter ; when Mick having 
looked in, and cautiously reconnoitred Miss Nickie's state 
and position, advanced with a gingerly, cat-like tread, 
and defeated all her plans by handing her a twisted slip 
of paper. It was from Philip, adjuring her in almost 
frantic terms to go to his room, open the jewel-box, 
whose spring he had showed her, and, taking from it 
some ornaments he specified, bring them to him im- 
mediately at the fallen tree in the wood behind the 
library. 

The note was kind ; but neither the dear, nor dearest 
Mary, with which it was plentifully interspersed, would 
have flattered her into compliance, if the anguish and 
frenzy running through it had not been so real that she 
felt as if she dared not refuse. 

She went softly out of the room and upstairs to the 
one known in the house as Sir Philip's. It had been his 
father's, and he had chosen it on that account, and a 
portrait of that passionately beloved father, the only one 
in the house, hung over the chimney-piece. It was a 
good likeness, and the eyes, as is always the case in a 
well-painted portrait, seemed to follow the intruder 
about the room. Mary started and cowered like a 
guilty, thing as she met the melancholy, mournful eyes 
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fixed upon her, as if upbraiding her with what she was 
about to do in order to supply Philip with the means of 
idle, perhaps criminal, extravagances. She actually 
turned her back on them before opening the casket ; but 
open it she did, took from it the jewellery, and wrapping 
herself in a large cloak went out to the rendezvous at 
the fallen tree. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and she knew every 
nook in the old woods as well as she knew the rooms 
in Castle Connell ; but she was agitated and disturbed, 
and wondered in her inexperience how Philip with his 
large allowance could be so in want of money as 
actually to think of sacrificing some of those very 
family diamonds of which he had seemed so proud 
the last time she saw him. 

The fallen tree lay in a little dingle apart from the 
path which she had been following since she left the 
library. She knew it well, it had been a favourite 
place of resort both of hers and Philip's when they 
were children, and there he was waiting for her. She 
sprang forward when she saw him, " O Pliilip ! what 
has happened, what is the meaning of this?" 
Have you got them ? " he asked hoarsely. 
Yes ! yes ! " 

"Thank you, Mary. You are true as steel. If 1 
were always beside you, I should perhaps grow like you. 
You make me at least love the goodness I have not 
strength to imitate." 

"You did not use to be a flatterer, Philip," she 
answered gravely. "Do not be one to me, for I do 
not like it ; but if I have indeed any influence over you, 
tell me why you wanted these diamonds? If you want 
money, Aunt will advance you some, I am sure, if you 
tell her what you wish it for." 

" Precisely what I cannot do, my simple, candid 
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Maij, Don't be frightened, though ; if you saw where 
this money is to go, you would approve of it. I have 
adopted your benevolent views of life, — at least as the 
world goes, I have. This money is to be devoted to 
the cause of justice and charity. I will even for your 
sake try and not curse Martin Doyle for tying me down 
to that paltry allowance. I grudge those fine diamonds, 
you may guess ; and yet the money I must have, if I 
pledge my soul for it. Mary, I cannot tell how thank- 
ful I am you have brought me these diamonds." 

He spoke somewhat wildly, and she answered sooth- 
ingly, " I believe it, Philip. I know that there are 
good kind feelings in your heart naturally, though you 
mask them over sometimes." 

" Believe that, Mary. Try to think as well of me as 
you can. Oh 1 if you only knew how miserable I am 
to-night, how much in need of some human sympathy, 
you would pity me." 

" I do, Philip, although I don't know what grieves 
you. Tell me; do, Phil, and I will comfort you. 
You cannot have a tiuer friend than your playmate 
Mary." 

" I would, but I dare not. Hist ! what is that ? " 

She stepped aside and looked through the little cover. 
" It is Martin Doyle riding home ; he does not often ride 
at night." 

He uttered a savage oath. " Martin Doyle ! What is 
the old murderous eavesdropper doing here ? The very 
sight of that man turns my whole nature to gall. I 
felt so humbled, so contrite, before he came in sight, and 
now I think I am fiend-possessed. I will have revenge — 
no, justice rather, on him yet, although it costs me every 
acre of Castle Connell to track him to his lair. Good- 
night, Mary ; I will take the footpath, and give the old 
rufl^n a flight for once in his life," and without waiting 
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an answer he dashed away through the^ brushwood, the 
hazels and blackthorns crashing under his hasty steps, 
while Mary in no less haste returned to the house. 

Miss Nickie was not yet awake, but when she did rouse 
up from her nap, she had but a dull evening, poor old 
lady, with the agitated, pre-occupied Mary. 

Next morning, after Mary had carried up her aunt's 
breakfast and was seated somewhat thoughtful and dis- 
traught over her own, ]\Iick, who had lingered about the 
table on the pretext of attending to the comforts of her 
solitary meal, came out suddenly with " Faix, and this 
is awful news from Cumlagh, Miss Mary ! " 

"What is it, Mick?" 

"Och, it's nothing but Sir Maurice's ghost — bad 
loock to me, that was going to call him ould ! It's Sir 
Maurice's ghost that's appeared to Masther Martin Doyle 
last night at the bridge ower the Connell wather." 

" And has any harm happened to Mr. Doyle ? " 

" Harm enough, shure," said Mick. " It^s frighted 
out of his seven sinses he is, and it's out ov one fit into 
another he's going, and it's in his first exigy of fear 
that he tould this ; he's afther denying id now, they say. 
Faix, bud they wor great friends before Sir Maurice 
was lost, bud Masther Doyle would rather have his 
absence than his company now, they say." 

*' It's absurd, Mick. It neither is nor can be true. I 
know to the contrary." 

"Absurd it may be fur Sir Maurice to come back, 
bud thrue it is. Miss Mary, darlint ; as thrue as I see 
you a sitting there." 

" How shameful of Philip ! " thought Mary, her colour 
rising with her secret resentment. " How low, to be for 
ever persecuting that poor old man 1" 

For Martin Doyle did indeed look old : his well- 
cut features had lost their fresh colour, and wore an 
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expression of harassing anxiety and constant corroding 
care. He looked haggard and grey, and his figure had 
lost its handsome becoming embonpoint; his eyes, once so 
frank, even devil-may-care, in their expression, had a 
startled, stealthy, sidelong look in them ; his lips, that 
used to be for ever parting in a careless, jovial smile, 
were now tremulous and blue, and he glanced nervously 
up and down into every corner of the room, and then to 
the dressing-table, where the yellow, smoky rays of 
the unsnuffed candle that had burned all night were 
struggling with the grey misty light of a November 
morning. 

A step sounded outside, a familiar step ; but he started 
violently. ^*Ahl breakfast. You have not nearly 
enough there, Nelly. Bring some more bread, — no, 
biscuits, and a couple of hard-boiled eggs." The 
woman left, and soon returned with the biscuits and 
eggs. "Now, go away," he said peevishly. "Go 
away, good Nelly. I am not a child ; I can manage 
myself." 

The old woman left him as he desired, and when she 
had done so, he rose, staggering with weakness, put on 
a dressing-gown, and huddling up the food in his arms, 
opened the door of his room and listened. Old Nelly's 
voice sounded from below scolding her little maid-of-all- 
work. He crept cautiously downstairs, carefully and 
almost imperceptibly turned the lock of a door that 
opened upon a flight of dark steps, entered, and closed 
it behind him. It was quite dark, but he walked on 
freely and noiselessly with the ease of habit. 

After an absence of scarcely five minutes he re- 
appeared without the food, crawled upstairs, took a 
single mouthful of the cold tea and crept into bed, 
shivering as if with an ague-fit 

In a short time old Nelly came up and removed the 
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empty dishes. "Isn't it quare," said the little maid 
when she put them down on the kitchen table, "isn't 
it quare that masther always makes such a good break- 
fast, and niver eats anything to spake ov at other times? " 

*'Shure, and what's quare in id?" answered Nelly 
snappishly. " It's in the bad way he is intirely, poor 
ould man ; and I'm minded to spake to him about some- 
thing this very night." Accordingly that night, when 
she came up to trim and arrange the night-light — for, ill 
or well, Martin Doyle could not bear the darkness — she 
ventured to hint at something she had long had at 
heart. 

"Shure it's time," she said, "little Miss Marcelletta 
wur coming back now, God bless her. Send fur her, 
Masther ; a young face will cheer up the dull ould house, 
and bring a blessing wid it." 

Martin Doyle's face brightened, as it always did when 
he thought or spoke of his child ; but he shook his 
head. "Not here," he said; "no, not here. I could 
not bring her here. She is happy where she is, poor 
little thing I and it is dangerous travelling, just now, 
between here and Germany." 

"She would do us a power of good here though, 
Masther, and she must be a woman grown now." 

" Yes, and she writes so well, such a refined lady-like 
hand," said the attorney, with a flash of his former 
manner ; and he drew a letter from under his pillow 
and read a few sentences, and held up the writing to the 
old woman. 

"It's mighty purty and grand; but I can make 
nothing ov id, widout spectercals. Shure and that big 
fire will be too warm to-night intirely, Masther." 

" Not a bit, I want the room to be well lighted ; I 
cannot bear the black shadows in the corners. Stir it 
up, good Nelly, and make the flames leap ^and glow." 
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" Shore, It's mad he is," muttered the old woman, as, 
after having obeyed his directions, she betook herself 
to her own domain. " It's mad he is ; the ghost has 
turned his brain. He'll niver be himself agin." 

She was quite right. He never '\^as again even that 
shaky, nervous caricature of himself that he had been 
before his fright. He recovered sufficiently to leave his 
room, and attend to his business ; but those long sleep- 
less nights with their anguish of fear left their traces in 
his tremulous hands and quivering lips. He was a 
paralytic, feeble old man, while his contemporaries were 
yet in the full health and vigour of the mellow autumn 
of life; nor were the effects of his midnight meeting 
with Philip Connell at the bridge over Connell water 
altogether physical. His old housekeeper fancied she 
saw in him traces of an impaired intellect, because he 
had gradually allowed the management of his business 
affairs to fall very much into the hands of his con- 
fidential clerk ; and Miss Nickie fancied the same, 
because he had become suddenly, anxiously, obstinately 
bent upon getting his daughter released from her 
marriage contract with Sir Philip Connell. Both were 
wrong. His mind was indeed so agitated and harassed 
that he was willing to yield up the reins of government 
to any one capable of wielding them ; he no longer took 
the same interest or pride in his business; but for all 
that, his intellect was sound enough. As for the 
marriage contract, he had reasons for wishing it broken 
off, so strong that they possessed him with almost the 
force of a monomania. It was the one object for which 
he lived ; he struggled incessantly for it, only to be 
disappointed. 

Sir Philip, both as a boy and a man, had vowed 
times without number that he would not keep his en- 
gagement — that he would die sooner than make the 
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pettifogging attorney's daughter Lady Connell; and 
Malhin Doyle had listened in silence, concealing his 
secret joy under a mask of sullen resentment. He could 
play the hypocrite well — some envious neighbours even 
went the length of saying it was the r6le he was best 
accustomed to in life; but he was no longer what he 
had been, and he did not play his part so well as to 
blind the instincts of Sir Philip's unreasoning hate. 
The young baronet, having once suspected how the land 
lay, did not trouble himself to find out the reasons, — 
which would, perhaps, have been far to seek, — ^but 
changed his tack immediately. He was not going to 
resign his bride — not he ; not, at least, until he had seen 
her. " When is my fair betrothed coming home ? " was 
his constant question to Martin Doyle ; and the unhappy 
man all the while pressing a miniature which lay cold 
and hard above the mad leaps of his tortured heart, 
would answer, with a ghastly, forced smile, " Not yet. 
Sir Philip. The Continent is so unsettled, you know. 
In a short time these troubles will be over, and I will 
have my little girl back to comfort and coddle up the 
old man." 

" Nay ! t(^ amuse the young one. You forget that 
mine is the first claim. She must leave her father, and 
cleave to me." 

Forget that ! No, Martin Doyle did not forget it ; it 
hung over his life like a melancholy funeral pall. He 
had schemed for it, woven it into visionary castles in 
the air, gloated over it through many a long, scheming 
year, until the hymeneal fetters he had forged seemed 
about, Tarpeia-like, to crush him with their weight. He 
had done his work so well, that there was no undoing 
of it. Like the victims of the Old Man of the Sea, he 
might sigh and groan under his self-inflicted incubus, 
but he could not get free from it He would sit for 
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hours, with her miniature in his hands, vainly wishing 
that the face on which he looked had had the soft intel- 
ligence, the unobtrusive comeliness, rather than beauty, 
of Mary Connell's — had even been grey, wrinkled, 
withered, like old Nelly's — anything but that fine, oval, 
faultless face, those dazzling eyes, that vivid complexion. 
He groaned aloud, shut the case, and put it into his 
breast. " He could not bring her back — he dared not 
bring her back. Oh, if Sir Philip would only fall in 
love, and marry ! " 

This ardent desire did not seem likely to be realized. 
Sir Philip, although fully conscious of his importance 
in the eyes of the young ladies of the neighbourhood, 
was constant to his unknown betrothed. It would have 
been a very strong love indeed that would have inter- 
fered with his revenge. 

He talked much, during his visits to the Castle, of his 
unknown fiancee — so much, that Miss Nickie, who had 
been accustomed to consider the marriage as an impos- 
sible thing, became curious about her future niece, and 
would have liked to have questioned the father about 
his daughter ; but Martin Uoyle showed such unfeigned 
alarm, such an uncontrollable aversion to consider little 
Ettie Doyle — so she was always called — as in the least 
degree likely to become Lady Connell, that the old lady 
drew off in a huff; and Mary, full of wonder and pity, 
tried to soothe the evident pain and irritation of the old 
attorney. 

When the lawyer had left. Miss Nickie, whose family 
pride had been deeply mortified, broke out into a phi- 
lippic against Martin Doyle. " What did the fule body 
mean ? He had been weel-kenned as a daft gowk a' his 
life, but now he was clean mad a'thegither. Scunner at 
a Connell, forsooth ! If it hadna been that they were 
sib by the mother's side to the Connells, nae leddy 
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daughter o' his would e'er hae had the chance o' getting 
such a lift." And then she digressed into conjectures aa 
to the appearance, character, and manners of the un- 
known bride. " A wee, perjinct, genty, pale-faced body 
her mother was, and a wee, perjinct, genty, pale-faced 
body I'm thinking she will be; for I notice that ilka 
ane ca's her little Ettie Doyle. Aweel, beauty's a 
weed I never favoured muckle. It's rank growth often 
smothers better things ; an' she have nae waur fault, I 
can forgie her that." 

Mary, hearing so much about the fiancie^ of course 
thought a great deal of her too. She would one day be 
a very important member of the family, and the family 
filled the whole horizon at Castle Connell. Whenever 
she was alone, sitting over her work, or sketching, — 
for she had begun, untafught, to try to sketch. some 
of the picturesque scenery round the Castle, — she 
felt her thoughts recurring to her cousin's unknown 
bride. 

One day she was out in one of the wooded dingles 
beside the lake. She had been trying to trace the out- 
lines of a fir-tree, whose picturesque development of 
trunk and branches had impressed her with a lively 
admiration; but the pencil had dropped from her idle 
fingers, her eyes were fixed on the lake, and the light 
wreaths of vapour curling over its surface took a sem- 
blance of the pale, refined, gentle features which had 
been those of another Mary Connell, and which the 
household, by universal consent, assumed to be those of 
Philip Council's future wife. She was gazing intently 
on this picture of her imagination, when a woman, 
covered with the long blue mantle worn by the pea- 
santry, with tjie hood drawn completely over her face, 
rushed forward, and, falling down on her knees, buried 
her face in the grass at her feet^ 
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" Norah Docherty ! " exclaimed Mary, in unafiected 
surprise and pity. 

" The same," said the girl, in hollow, broken tones, 
still hiding her face in the grass. " Don't be angry at 
me, Miss Mary^ for coming to speak to you. I am a 
poor, guilty, fallen creature, not worthy to come near 
you, I know. But, oh ! Miss, you will bear with me, 
and hear what I have to say ; for you have a kind heart, 
and I have waited for you days and nights, and never 
had courage to speak to you, not knowing whether you 
would allow me or not." 

" I have always been your friend, NoraK I want to 
be your friend stilL Promise me to go home to your 
father and brother." 

The wretched creature burst into a violent fit of sob- 
bing, but did not answer. 

** Have you come to ask me to intercede- for you?" 
continued Mary. " I hope — I trust so. I knew you 
would return. I do not know what your life has been ; 
but I cannot believe that it has so hardened you, so 
changed your nature, that you are fallen past recall. 
Take my hand, and let me lead you back to your father. 
Poor man ! he is ill in body and mind ; he has suffered 
a great deal. Oh, Norah ! how could you deceive him 
and your brother so, when they had but you, and loved 
you so well ? " 

The girl groaned aloud, " I have deceived them, as 
you say ; but I was deceived myself. I thought of them 
even in my maddest, vainest dreams. Oh, Miss^ do not 
believe I am so wicked as to have forgotten them 1 I 
am very bad — ^very vile, unworthy to speak or look at 
you ; but I love them as well as they love me. If the 
poor old place down there were on fire, or Ned's ship 
foundering on the crags below, I would rush in and save 
them at the sacrifice of my life, and count myself happy 
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to die that they might live. I would fling myself into 
the lake there, and drag them out — oh, how gladly I I 
have prayed on my bended knees that I might be allowed 
to show my love for them but once more." 

" Then God has heard your prayer, Norah. Go back 
to them. All these wild, improbable things you talked 
of are nothing but useless sentimentalities; but your 
going back to them, your humbling your pride to submit 
to their just displeasure, will prove that you really love 
them. If you will not do that — if you will not make 
the sacrifice that is in your power to make, of what use 
is it to say all those things to me? I can only think of 
the days and nights of suffering and anxiety which you 
might spare them and will not, and judge your profession 
to be selfish and insincere." 

" It is easy for you to say that ; but, oh I it is a bitter, 
bitter thing to endure all that I havg endured,*' she said, 
in low, agonized tones. 

" But it is to save you from such suffering that I 
want you to go back to your father, and to save him too, 
poor old man ! from misery such as I never believed 
possible until I saw his. He doubts — ^he fears — oh! 
Norah, what have you done with your baby ? It — ^it is 
not dead?" 

The girl gave a wild cry. " Yes ! yes ! " she said, " it 
is, but not by my hand. I am not worse than the brutes, 
bad as I am. I loved it for his sake, cruel as he has 
been to me. But it was not of it I came to speak. Oh ! 
Miss Mary, promise me that you will be kind to my 
poor father — ^promise that he shall not be quite deserted. 
You will have the power, I know. He loves you — I 
have felt it, known it long. Even to me he spoke of you 
when I asked him to fulfil his promise — his false, flat- 
tering promise — and I was jealous, envious, miserable ; 
but it is all over now, and I do not wonder that he loves 
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you : 70a are so good, so beautifal ; and then you are a 
lady, with a lady's manner and ways. You will be 
mistress here, and not that foreign lady. They speak of 
her, but I know better. No one can see you, and not 
love you: you are so good, and lovely, and loveable. 
Once I would have gradged him even to you ; but now 
I am happy to know that he will be your husband, dear 
as he is still to this wretched, breaking heart ! " 

" Of whom do you speak, Norah ? I do not under- 
stand you." 

" Of Sir Philip Connell." 

" Of Philip ! — my cousin Philip ! " said Mary, re- 
coiling involuntarily. 

" Yes, of him," said the girl, with a deep sigh ; " and 
for his sake — for mine, Miss Mary — ^you will see that 
my poor father does not come to want. Folks say he's 
rich, but he is not ; and Ned's away, mebbee never to 
come back." 

*' Your conjectures are vain, Norah ; but I will do 
what I can. Where did your child die ? " 

" With Biddy. I laid it down at her door — I was 
cold, and faint, and hungry ; and she took it in, Heaven 
bless her ! and asked no questions, and told no one. I 
meant to work for it, and live honestly and honourably, 
a decent. God-fearing life. I went back to Dublin, and 
tried to get a situation ; but no one would take me — the 
plague-spot was on me ; every one turned from me. All 
those that could have helped me — good, pure ladies, 
like you — looked down upon me, as if I had not been a 
woman like themselves ; and yet I was not knowingly 
wicked. I was betrayed, deceived by him, and by my 
own foolish, vain heart. I ruined all my poor father's 
peace and happiness ; and God, in His anger, would not 
grant me a place or a chance for repentance. I was ill, 
very ill; and those took care of me who were more 
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wicked than myself. They cherished and tended me for 
sin and misery; and when I recovered, it was to find 
myself their slave. And then I heard of my poor baby's 
death, and I grew mad and reckless. My father had 
cast me off, and when it died, I seemed to have nothing 
left to care for, and I plunged into deeper abysses of sin 
and ruin. I was mad, I know ; but my frenzy wore 
away into a sort of tearless despair. I heard he was 
coming home, and I thought I would like to see you 
again, and hear how father was^ and then go back, 
and die." 

" But you will not do that, Norah. You will go home 
to your father, and gladden his heart with a sight of his 
prodigal child ? " 

The poor creature burst into a wild laugh. " Gladden 
his heart ! Oh I Miss Mary, there's no more gladness 
in this world for him, or for me. All I ask is to die. 
My pride is broken, my self-respect is gone. I do 
not know what hope is, except the hope of death. I 
am not worth saving. He turned me to the door, 
when I was scarcely so much a sinner as a deceived, 
wronged, betrayed creature. He would not look at me 
now." 

"He will. He has prayed night and morning for 
your return. Promise that you will go back to him, — 
promise to go immediately, this very night." 

"Tes, I will," she said, gathering her cloak tighter 
round her, ** I will go, but I know he will not receive 
me. And then Ned, that was so proud of me too ; " and 
she sank down on her knees again and groaned aloud, 
" Let me die ; oh 1 let me die." 

Mary wiped her eyes. 

" I must go home now, Norah, for it is getting dark, 
but I can trust to your promise." 

" Tes ! yes I I will go. It matters little whether he is 
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SLUgry or not," and she buried her face in the grass in a 
fresh paroxysm of grief. 

Mary could hear her loud convulsive sobbing as she 
walked quickly away, and looking back she saw her 
through the branches still on her knees, her long cloak 
floating behind her on the wind. As she got nearer 
home a change came over the April sky; the darkness of 
storm mingled with the darkness of approaching night. 
Sharp showers of sleet drifted past on the wind. She 
thought, with a shudder, as she struggled on through the 
tempest, of poor Norah, and was comforted by the 
thought that she had gone to her father — not to happiness, 
that was indeed past, for her, but to security. 

On reaching the Castle she found Miss Nickie very 
much excited by the prospect of Sir Philip's return. 
He was to bring a large party with him, and there were 
to be great festivities at Castle Connell. 

The whole county was to be invited. Castle Connell, 
that had so long closed its gates in churlish seclusion, 
was to open them hospitably once more, and Miss Nickie, 
who was a notable woman in her day, and still a great 
manager, was wholly engrossed with questions of ways 
and means. Many were the councils held in the ladies' 
room, great the importance of Mick and the housekeeper 
as they went about the house, solemn and pre-occupied, 
looking as though the cares of an empire at least sat 
enthroned on each withered brow, and nagging at Larry, 
the new page (Miss Nickie had always a page in train- 
ing), till the unfortunate boy complained to his fi-iend 
the undergroom that he " had not a haste's life wid the 
ould ones, bad loock to thim 1 " 

Mary, too, had her own cares. What should she wear ? 
She turned over her wardrobe again and again. It was 
abundant, but simple and plain, and chosen more accords 
ing to her aunt's ideas of beauty than her own. She 
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threw one dress aside after another, and then decided in 
favour of a soft white mnslin, with a white rose in her 
hair. It would be neat, she thought, and pretty ; and she 
was just going to ask her aunt's opinion when the old 
lady forestalled her by beckoning her mysteriously into 
her room. A handsome dress of rich silk, of the most 
delicate pinky shade of lilac, lay on the bed. 

" Look, bairn, what think ye o' that ?" she said, point- 
ing to the dress. "It's braw, isn't it ? It's for you." 

"It is beautiful, so tasteful, so elegant, such lovely 
blonde, just the very shade too that I like best ; how 
shall I thank you for it, dear Aunty ?" 

Miss Nickie nodded sagaciously. " Ye didna gie me 
credit for sae muckle taste. The auld woman has some 
spunk left in her yet, ye see. Try it on and see if it fits." 

" It fits beautifully," said Mary, turning round with a 
pleased glow on her cheeks. 

" Ay, that it does, till a hair. Thae Dublin mantles 
bate a'. Come an' gie me a kiss. Ye*re a bonnie lassie, 
I'll mainteen that in spite of Philip." 

Mary smiled at the compliment, and then went away 
to her room. A small packet was lying on her dressing- 
table, addressed to herself, which on opening she found 
to contain a set of handsome ruby ornaments. 

" I don't know," she said, returning to her aunt's room, 
" how I shall thank you. Aunty. You are going to over- 
whelm me with presents." 

"Eh! What! What's that?" 

" Look. Am't they splendid ? It's so kind of you. 
I shall wear them with my beautiful dress to-morrow." 

Miss Nickie took them up and examined them with a 
bewildered air, and then smiled complacently, " They're 
very bonny." 

" Am't they? Exactly what I was wishing for. How 
did you find out that I liked rubies, dearest Aunty ?" 
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" Hoo dae folk find oot onythmg? I am gey gleg at 
the uptake, ye ken ; " and the old lady indulged in a 
mysterious chuckle, so very provocative of curiosity, that 
Mary began to wonder if the gift were indeed hers ; if 
not, there was only another person in the world from 
whom it could come. The thought made the lustrous 
rubies pale and lose half their attractions, — she 
thought of poor unhappy Norah sobbing beneath the 
fir-tree at the lake. Her sad, strange story seemed to 
sound in her ears, and taking them off she re-inclosed 
them in their case with a deep sigh, and then lay down 
saddened and subdued, and yet happy in the thought 
that Norah was with her father, and that^ miserable as 
they were, they would both be happy in comparison to 
the suspense and anguish they had endured. The pre- 
parations for the approaching gala-day, the arrangement 
of bouquets, and festoons of flowers and laurels, had kept 
her so much engaged that she had had no time to call on 
Biddy or go to Docherty's Head ; but when it was over, 
her first walk should be to the village, where Biddy 
would tell her how things had gone with Norah, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MONSIEUR HENRI'S DISCOVERT. 

The great day at last dawned, as great dajs have and 
will continue to dawn till the end of time, not bright and 
smiling, but sloppy, wet, and uncomfortable. Slowly 
the laden hours rolled away in kitchen and hall until the 
great hour jE>ar excellence drew near. 

Miss Nickie and her niece were seated in state in the 
drawing-room ; the elder lady had inspected the younger's 
dress, and pronounced it unexceptionable, all but one 
omission, which made her knit her bushy brows and 
ask in a tone of some displeasure — ^" Where's the rubies, 
bairn ? Ye have nae on yer ruby ornaments." 

" No, I have not. They looked so splendidly out of 
place. Aunt, on poor little me, that I could not bear them. 
This white rose suits me better." 

She did not say, " I know they are his, and I cannot 
wear them,-not now, with Norah's face of agony 
fresh in my memory," but those were the thoughts that 
filled her heart. 

" Silly bairn,^' said Miss Nickie, tapping her gently 
with her fan, '^ there's no ane in a hunder would even 
roses wi' rubies ; but look oot, what's that?" 

It was Sir Philip, a little in advance of his guests. 
He was in gay spirits, and laughed and talked with a 
frank cheerfulness very unlike his usual reserve; but 
Mary could not meet him with the frank, cousinly affec- 
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tion she had always showed. She could not disconnect 
his image from that of Norah's, and when she looked at 
him or talked with him felt unpleasantly conscious at 
the mournful secret that had been confided to her. 

With Philip came five young men, his particular 
friends. One of them was a Frenchman, quite young, 
a graceful man, with soft brown eyes, and a fair^ hand- 
some, almost womanly face. Miss Nickie, mindful of 
her old favourite Monsieur de la Roche, received him 
very graciously, but he was not at all like the cynical, 
brilliant colonel whose presence had so enlivened Castle 
Connell. He was a handsome fellow^ but very small, 
and there were evidences of fragile health in the quick 
flush that went and came on his regular, sensitive, 
mobile features, in the stoop of his little, slender figure, 
and even in his indolent, gentle, dreamy movements. He 
was very quiet, with no great apparent talent for anything 
except laughing, or rather smiling. In all circumstances, 
the well-formed, delicate lips, that never closed firmly 
over the white teeth, were parted with a smile. It was 
impossible to vex Monsieur Henri, Sir Philip said, or put 
him out in any way: he was the best fellow in the world. 
It would have been cruel to have hinted what was per- 
haps true also, that the surpassingly clear stream was, on 
the surface at least, surprisingly shallow ; and yet there 
was a fascination in his unimpressible light-heartedness 
which was attractive even to those who did not much 
admire him. 

" He's a kindly crature," said the old lady to herself, 
after a short conversation with him, " but he's no another 
De la Roche." He was not, certainly, but there was an 
irresistible pleasantness in his light, careless, pleasure- 
loving nature, that had all the godt and effervescence of 
champagne to the deeper, darker temperament of Sir 
Philip. 
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From the first Monsieur Henri (for by that name alone 
he was known) was very much attracted by Mary, " La 
dame aux roses blanches," as he persisted in calling her. 

His evident admiration seemed to pique and annoy 
Sir Philip. "There, don't bother me," he said some- 
what abruptly ; " she is a good little girl, but nothing 
wonderful ; we always thought her plain." 

Monsieur Henri's flexile lips unclosed in their wonted 
smile. " She is wonderfully graceful^ I think. Plain I 
How absurd I " and be set off to find some mote sym- 
pathising listener, into whose ears he might pour the 
raptures of his admiration, 

"Mary^" said her cousin, coming up to her in a 
pause of the dancing, " have you no ornaments ? Every 
other lady in the room has ; I don't like you to be 
singular. Aunt should not have neglected that part of 
your dress." 

"Never mind ornaments," she answered quickly. 
*' Monsieur Henri will tell you that these poor roses are 
priceless jewels ; " and she laughed merrily as she recol- 
lected the Frenchman's compliments. 

"You will dance the next set with me, Mary?" 

*' Really I cannot, I am engaged." 

"Not to that dangling butterfly ?" 

" Yes \ but speak more respectfully of Monsieur, pray: 
ie is my particular property." 

** Indeed I" and Sir Philip flung away in evident dis- 
satisfaction. Mary made no reply. The thought of 
Norah came over her again so vividly, that Monsieur 
Henri, looking at her subdued, mournful face, marvelled 
at the sudden and becoming pensiveness which had 
transformed his gay Dame aux roses blanches into the 
drooping beauty before him. 

" Sir Philip, too, who was flirting hard with his suc- 
cessive partners, sent a glance from time to time across 
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the room to her. " She is in a bad humour," he thought. 
" What whims women take! " while Mary, as she listened 
to Monsieur Henri's compliments, was wondering how his 
heart could let him talk so gaily and laugh so loudly. 

The party at Castle Connell was voted a complete 
success, and young Sir Philip, in particular, won golden 
opinions from all. The young ladies declared him quite 
a lore of a man; their mammas thought him a steady^ 
sensible fellow; and the old gentlemen agreed that the 
property was much improved — Martin Doyle, who 
knew what he was about, had looked to that. And then 
from all sides there arose a chorus of lamentations over 
that low marriage entanglement into which the horrid, 
pettifogging attorney had entrapped Sir Maurice. " Bar- 
gains of that kind ought not to be allowed. It was such 
a pity for the poor young man," &c. The horrid petti- 
fogging attorney was not present either at the dinner 
party or at the ball which succeeded it. Perhaps 
he was ashamed to face so many young ladies of good 
family whom his cunning foresight had baulked of the 
chance of becoming Lady Connell. Perhaps his excuse 
of illness was real. No one missed him except Sir Philip, 
who found time amid all his enjoyment to note and resent 
the absence of his agent and quondam guardian. 

Next morning before his friends were stirring he was 
at Cumlagh, and the housekeeper, yielding to his im- 
perative commands, took him upstairs to her master's 
room. The old man was lying in an uneasy sleep, turn- 
ing and muttering some hurried words. Sir Philip bent 
over him and heard them distinctly. "Forgive me, 
oh! forgive me, Maurice Connell." A cold, cruel gleam 
shot from his dark eyes. " I have the old fox at last," 
he muttered, and bent lower still to catch the tardy 
confession. 

None came. With a start, old Martin Doyle awoke. 
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"Ah, Sir Philip! excuse me." It was painful to see 
the struggle he made after self-command. ''I am 
hap .... hap .... happy," he went on, . ..." to see 
you. Always glad to see my clients — especially such a 
respected client as Sir Philip ConnelL" 

« The son of your dear Mend Sir Maurice, you know, 
Mr. Doyle." 

Mr. Doyle turned ghastly pale and gasped for breath, 
and then faltered out, '' Yes, surely. I am an old man^ 
Sir Philip, and not what I have been. But if I had 
known that you were coming, I would have been up to 
receive you." 

" It is unnecessary. I only want to know when Miss 
Doyle is coming home." 

" I .... I don't know. Poor child 1 she is so young 
yet, and the country is so troubled." 

'' She is no more a child than I am. And for the 
troubles you make so much of — bah ! It is possible, I 
know, for people to come and go to the Continent in 
perfect safety. I will have no more of this shilly-shally- 
ing. I have a friend going to Elberstadt immediately, 
he will take charge of a letter of recall. He is con- 
nected, besides, with some French officers of rank, and 
will manage Miss Doyle's return safely. Do you hear 
me, Doyle?" he asked, sharply, for the old man was 
staring at him with blank, dull eyes. 

At the sharp, petulant tones, he roused himself, and 
drey himself up with his old dignity. 

'* Sir Philip Connell," he said, " I have been a very 
ambitious man, but I have seen my error. I ha^^e but 
one child, and I wish to make her happy. Dispropor- 
tionate marriages and marriages of convenience, and 
this is both, are seldom happy. . Give up my daughter : 
you cannot love her, for you have never seen her. 
Marry in your own degree. There are plenty of young 
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ladies^ beaatifal and nobly bom, and as rich as she will 
be, that will make joa much better wives than she can 
possibly do." 

"Thank you, Mr. Doyle, but I did not ask your 
advice. I gave you explicit orders, which you will 
obey. There are many rich, beautiful, noble women in 
the world who would gladly be Lady Connell — I can 
guess that; but I do not require to remind you that 
that is an honour you long ago secured for Miss Doyle." 

Martin Doyle fell back as if exhausted. He was, as 
he said, a very weak old man, and there was something 
pitiful in the faint tones in which he asked, " Do you 
require the letter immediately ? " 

"Andrew will come for it to-night" 

The attorney made no dissent, but turned round on 
his pillow helplessly and submissively, and Sir Philip, 
with a cold " good morning," left the room, and was 
soon on his way home, not riding quickly as when he 
came, but slowly and meditatively. 

" There," he said, at last, " I think I have managed 
pretty well : I shall get rid of that French jackanapes, 
and I shall get a sight at last of this precious bride-elect 
of mine. If it were not for the provoking mystery, and 
because it would please the old fellow so much, I would 
give her up. Mary is pretty, very pretty — ^too sweet a 
flower for France, as Monsieur shall find. Whew! there 
she is. You are early out this morning, Mary." 

" Yes ; I have been in the village. I thought Aunt 
might require me later in the day," answered Mary, 
who had stolen out before the guests were stirring, to 
ask Biddy if she had heard if Norah had returned home. 

She had not: of that Biddy was sure, for she had 
been down the night before, seeing if the " poor ould 
crathure," as she styled Ben, wanted anything. 

" Is it possible," thought Mary, with a sickening sense 
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of distress and perplexity, " that she can haye deceived 
me again 1 " A feeling of inexpressible sadness oppressed 
her. 

" Look ye, Miss," said Biddy, " there will be some- 
thing happenfcg before long. Ould Ben had a warning 
last night, fur he tonld me that just whin the night was 
close on the morning, there came a tap, like that, down 
on the window, twice." 

" Some bat flying against the pane, Biddy," 

*' Niver a bit ov it, Miss : it was a warning, — a warn- 
ing as sure as I'm Biddy Orr. Didn't I hear it whin 
the poor mite of a babby died?" 

There is something in seeing a real earnest belief in 
anything in another person, which is very apt to im- 
press oneself. Mary would not have acknowledged any 
belief in warnings, but she thought of it, nevertheless, 
often and fearfully, as she walked slowly through the 
woods, trying in vain to recover her habitual cheerful- 
ness amid the healing calm and quiet of the £:esh morn- 
ing abr, when her cousin, to her surprise and chagrin, 
overtook her. She could not help shrinking from him, 
he looked so gay, so self-satisfied, so pleased with him- 
self and with that world which had nothing but smiles 
for him. 

"You look pale, Mary," he said; "you are kept too 
much indoors : I must give Aunt a little lecture, in 
return for the many she has given me." 

The words were commonplace enough, but there was 
a touching and unusual tenderness in their tone. She 
looked up at him, startled, half alarmed — she could not 
have believed that Philip's voice; rough, sullen, as she 
had often known him, could have had so soft a ring in it. 
"Alas!" she thought, with an involuntary shudder, 
" was it with soft, sweet tones like these that poor, vain 
Norah was won and betrayed?" They touched, and at 
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the same time connecting themselves with his poor 
victim, hardened her heart against him. 

They found breakfast ready for them in the ladies' 
room. Miss Nickie did not like the dining-room, and 
being pretty well and fond of variety, Ihe wished to 
breakfast along with the family. All the guests were 
assembled in the ladies' room, with the exception of the 
young Frenchman. 

"Was he no with you?" asked Miss Nickie, address- 
ing Mary. " Mick said he came to him an hour since 
and mair, and speired the road ye had ta'en." 

" He was not with me. Aunt ; I have never seen him 
since last night" 

"Never mind him — ^we need not wait for him," said 
Sir Philip, turning from the window. " He is a strange, 
wandering, mooning creature, like most poets. He has 
no doubt found some quiet nook in the woods, where he 
is inditing a sonnet to Hannah Creeny's eyebrows or 
ringlets. I noticed he was mightily struck with her last 
night. Did you not observe it, Denis?" 

" Yeth ; I think I did thee that the fellow wath 
spoony," lisped the captain. 

'* Ah ! I thought I was right. No use waiting for him. 
Give me a cup of coffee, Mary ; my ride to Cumlagh 
has given me an appetite for breakfast. And then, 
gentlemen, what do you say to an equestrian party to 
the Abbey? We have not many lions about, so we must 
make the most of the one or two we possess. Tou will 
come with us, Mary, and we will call for Hannah 
Greeny." 

Mary looked to her aunt with sparkling eyes. 

" Dinna look at me, bairn, as if ye had to ask liberty 
for the smallest thing — ye*ll make folk think me an auld 
tyrant. Of course, ye'll gang and enjoy yersel, like the 
lave." 
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"And enjoy ourselves we will," said Sir Philip. 
'^ Summer has lingered long, but she has come glori- 
ously out at last This is a splendid day. I am im- 
patient to get the poet into some of my grand old fir 
avenues : there is poetry in the deep shade, and in the 
quivering, gushing, golden sunshine, that makes the 
shadows deeper, worth all the rhyme in the world." 

" Yonder he comes, without his hat, and with eyes * in 
a fine frenzy rolling,' wet, as I live, and looking as if he 
had been rolled in mud. Positively, Connell, there is 
something wrong with little Henri." And the speaker, 
a grave, quiet young man, rose and went to the window, 
but Sir Philip kept his place, careless and unobservant 

In another minute the little Frenchman was in the 
room, wonderfully flurried and excited, and unlike his 
usual placid self. He looked older in his excitement, 
and nobler, and it lent him for the time a rapid, almost 
fierce rush of words. 

He had seen Miss Mary cross the lawn, and had taken 
the liberty to follow her, but had, he supposed, taken 
the wrong footpath — there were many in the woods — 
and he had walked on until he came to a lake. 

The clear water, the bright morning sun, the fresh air, 
and the subdued murmur of the pine-woods all round, 
made a charming rustic tableau, A desire to perpetuate 
their beauties in verse seized him — a desire succeeded 
immediately, on perceiving a man in a small boat, by 
the equally natural one of having a row over the placid 
surface of the sparkling water. On making a sign to 
the man, he approached the side, ''And then," said 
Monsieur Henri, addressing himself more particularly 
to Sir Philip — "then I found to my surprise that he 
was that ^ro<^(jre of yours — that coast-guard oflScer I 
used to see with you sometimes in Dublin — a fine, noble 
feUow." 
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"Yes; a good enough fellow, in hi^ way. But I 
don't see that the subject is very interesting." 

"But it is!" broke out the Frenchman, vehemently, 
the flash in his eye, the flush on his sallow cheek, and 
the haughty drawing-up of his little stooping figure, all 
betokening a resolution to retain his audience as un- 
flinching as the Ancient Mariner's relentless detention 
of the unwilling wedding-guest. " I have much to tell 
—much that will impress you. Tour friend was fishing." 
." He is no friend of mine." 

"My friend, then," said the young man, with a quiet 
dignity which all respected — the more, perhaps, that it 
was unexpected from Monsieur Henri. " We have got 
rid of castes in France, and I am not ashamed to call 
him my friend, although 1 may owe what I am less to 
myself and more to others than he does. My friend, 
I say, was fishing, and I was lying back in a state of 
indolent enjoyment of the hour and scene, when his line 
caught in something. I turned at his hasty exclamation, 
and saw that it was a woman's hair— long, bright, of 
that rich, ruddy hue you sometimes see : I know not 
how you call it." 

" Auburn," suggested Mary, interested, but not appre- 
hensive. 

" Yes ; auburn. The body was in a shallow part of 
the lake, lying under a jutting bank in a little cove 
almost covered with a rank growth of green, broad- 
leaved water-plants. We got it out, after a great deal 
of trouble ; and then comes the worst. It was bad 
enough for me to look at it, but it was far worse for my 

poor companion. The body was yes. Sir Philip, 

it was that of his sister ! He recognised it at once, with 
an anguish I cannot describe, although I seem to see 
and hear him all the time I speak. He had thought her 
still in Dublin : that beautiful girl — ^you remember her, 
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Connell, we nsed to see her sometimes in the Park — she 
was honne to Lady Daly's child. I always used to think 
her the type of your fair, lovely Englishwomen." 

Mary let the cup fall that she was carrying to her 
lips, and burst into tears. 

** So! that's the end o' the flaunting tawpie, is it?" 
said Miss Nickie, who thought she did well to be angry. 
" Mary, what's wrang wi' ye ? Ye needna parade yer 
folly." 

"I cannot help it," said Mary. "I did like poor 
Norah very, very much." 

Monsieur Henri looked at her admiringly, while Sir 
Philip sat coolly imobservant, apparently absorbed in 
an attempt to balance liis teaspoon on the edge of his 
empty cup. 

"Like her!" said Miss Nickie, contemptuously — for 
she was fairly angry — " yell no uphaud to my face, 
will ye, that ye liked that miserable crature, gane to 
judgment uncalled, wi' her sins on her head?" 

"Miserable she was," answered Mary, in a low tone ; 
" but yet I liked her, and I tried to be her friend." 

" I kenned hoo it would be, and I was guilty, I doot, 
o' nae common sin, when I allowed this intimacy. 
Lassie, it vexes me to the heart to see thae strange, 
radical notions sae engrained in ye." 

"Alas 1" sobbed Mary, " how can I think of Norah, 
so lovely, so loveable as she was, and not weep for her ? " 

Sir Philip rose hastily — "We are going to the 
Abbey," he said. ** Get dry clothes, Henri, and com- 
posure, and join us." 

Monsieur Henri nodded, pushed away his untasted 
cup of coffee, and left the room. 

In the meantime, Mary was trying to excuse herself ; 
but her aunt, in her increasing displeasure, would not 
hear of it 

VOL. II. E 
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'* Go, she should — ^go, she must : she was not going 
to have her moping there, greeting her een oot ower 
Ben Docherty's good-for-nothing hussy. She would 
try^ after this, to oversee her friendships, and teach her 
the just and proper distinctions of society." 

It was Tain to attempt opposition. Mary stole out 
obediently, with bitter tears in her eyes, to prepare for 
the ride from which she had expected so much pleasure. 

Sir Philip was standing at one of the hall windows, 
pale and agitated. He caught her hand as she passed. 

" Go or stay, as you like, Mary," he said ; " no one 
shall annoy or control you here. Yours is the truest, 
tenderest heart in the house — and Aunt knows it. No 
one will do you justice sooner than she will, when her 
fit of temper is over." 

She did not answer him — she longed to tear her hand 
away, to upbraid him with his cruelty and treachery, 
and call him murderer to his face ; but instead, she went 
upstairs to her room, washed her tear-stained face, and 
as she put on her habit, struggled to be calm, and to 
get a more charitable and Christian frame of mind. 

She was partially successful — the more so, that Sir 
Philip left her and little Monsieur Henri to entertain 
each other, while he rode forward with his other guests, 
talking and laughing loudly, but sometimes giving 
strange, inconsequent answers to questions asked of 
him, which was not wonderful, considering that he was 
writhing under the stings of remorse and self-accusation. 

What Mary had not said to him, he had said to 
himself a hundred times, since Monsieur Henri had told 
his hurried, disconnected story. He would have liked to 
have spurred his horse forward, and have tried to escape, 
in the hurry of physical excitement, from the upbraiding 
and anguish of his awe-stricken conscience; but his 

ends clung to him, unconscious incuin^ and he laughed 
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loudly, and uttered one light jest after another, and 
thought all the time, beneath the flow of the half-heard 
mechanical badinage, of dead Norah's ghastlj face, and 
of Mary's womanly sorrow and compassion. 

And Mary, hearing his constant laugh — ^loud if not 
gay — absolutely shuddered, and thought at first of 
nothing but the hapless creature whose life was as surely 
his sacrifice as if he had himself imbrued his hands in 
her blood, or thrown her into the cold waters, where she 
had found a refuge from the world's scorn and contempt; 
but gradually she was weaned from these painful thoughts 
by the conversation of her companion* 

He was even more thoroughly imbued with what 
Miss Nickie called radical notions than herself. He 
had great ideas hidden in the depths of his indolent, 
dreamy nature : perhaps destined to be smothered and 
buried beneath that soft, gentle easiness of temperament 
that prompted him to be all things to all men — perhaps 
destined to illumine and elevate his fellow-men. He 
had noble views and sentiments upon the duties of man 
to man, and he was roused and excited, and spoke with 
unusual spirit and animation, and Mary was touched 
and carried away by his earnestness and enthusiasm. 
Her cheek glowed, her eye flashed responsive to his. 
He told her of all his vague dreamings and intentions 
for the future ; and she listened well pleased, liking and 
admiring him; while he, with that weakness often 
found in poetical, unpractical natures, clung to and began 
to love the deep, quiet strength of hers. 

" I have never," he thought, • " seen such beautiful 
eyes as those gentle, admiring, deep grey eyes of hers, 
and such good ones, never. I could look at them for 
ever." 

And then he checked the compliment, heartfelt as it 
was, that was rising to his lips. He felt it would have 

E 2 
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been almost an insult to her : he longed to fall down on 
his knees in the green wood, at her feet, and tell her — » 
not in finished, poetical phrases, but in the old, undying, 
ever-new language of the heart, how much he loved, and 
reverenced, and honoured her. 

The whole after-fate of a life often turns on very 
slight trifles : had Monsieur Henri spoken then, Mary, 
in the full tide of interest and admiration, might have 
lent him a gracious hearing ; but at the very moment 
that the words were trembling on his tongue Sir Philip 
rode back to them. He had been performing the part 
of cicerone — ^but indifferently, he feared, and had come 
back for her assistance. He spoke deprecatingly, almost 
humbly, and in his restless, blood-shot eye, Mary could 
read Cain's despairing cry — "My punishment is greater 
than I can bear." 

" I have no right to judge him," she thought ; and she 
passed on to take the task of entertaining his guests off 
his hands — but severely, unsympathisingly, almost as her 
aunt might have done : she could not yet attain to the 
Christian duty of forgiveness — she aloiost thought she 
saw Norah lift her pale face from among the sedges, and 
forbid it. 

The ride back to the Castle was not very gay, in 
spite of Mary's exertions, backed as they were by those 
of Hannah Creeny-.— a dashing, black-eyed, very voluble 
damsel. Sir Philip's forced spirits had broken down, 
and his gloom seemed infectious. Monsieur Henri, 
genemlly silent, had retired into his shell of indolent 
reserve, and the rest of the party set down their 
host's silence to bad humour, and voted the whole 
thing slow. 

Next morning Monsieur Henri left, having, consider- 
ably to Mary's surprise, asked for, and obtained, the 
white roses which she wore in her belt, and presented 
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her in exphange with a sonnet addressed to herself. It 
was a prettj little thing, elegant and sweetly fanciful. 
Had she been disposed to be critical, she might have 
found it wanting tn vigour and originality. 

" It is very pretty/' she thought ; " very sweet, with 
all Monsieur's pensive grace lingering about it, like the 
faint odour of mnsk in Aunt's drawers. So, he is gone; " 
and then she laughed merrily, without the slightest 
twinge of pain at certain fears, rather than hopes^ which 
his cheerful departure had proved unfounded, and putting 
the little sonnet into her desk, buried it under a heap of 
the sweet June rose-leaves, and then taking up the 
book which she was reading aloud to her aunt, went to 
attend to her duties. These were not nearly so con- 
fining and burdensome as they used to be. On tine days, 
Philip had induced his aunt to go out regularly for an 
airing in a little pony-carriage which he had procured 
for her ; and when the days were not so fine as to tempt 
the old lady abroad, he would himself insist upon taking 
part of Mary's daily task. 

He seemed wonderfully softened and subdued. " He 
was steadier," Miss Nickie said, "gentler and more con- 
siderate, as might naturally be expected from a man 
just about to be married. She could have looked higher 
for him, indeed, than Martin Doyle's daughter ; but if 
the sough o' her hame-coming had done him sae muckle 
gude, she wasna gaun till complain. It would have 
been unreasonable to have expected that he would let 
her choose his wife for him." 

He has felt poor Norah's death a little after all, 
thought Mary, more truly. He was so kind to her; he 
was the source of so many of her little pleasures. The 
good that was in him — and he had, indeed, many strong 
though fitful impulses to good — stood out in such strong 
contrast to the bad, that she could not helj thinking a 
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great deal of him, gratefully, and with a degree of 
interest that was not more natural than dangerous. 

She had not expected so much kindness and con- 
sideration from him. All her recollections of him in 
childhood were of a boyish tyrant, whom she sometimes 
thought she must have regarded with unalloyed fear if 
he had not been her only companion ; and his softened 
mood touched her, and at the same time filled her with 
dread and apprehension, lest she might be allowing an 
unworthy love to slip into her heart. 

One day this feeling came upon her very strongly. 
She had walked down to the lake for the first time 
since poor Norah*s death, and had seated herself above 
the little cove where the body had been found. 

It was a beautiful day. The woods were alive with 
melody, a soft wind stirred the broad green leaves of the 
water-plants, and the bright golden sunshine lay like a 
smile upon the dimpling eddies of the lake. Far below 
her, at its southern extremity, she could see the bridle* 
road leading to Cumlagh, and down that road her cousin 
rode slowly. Her cheek flushed, her eyes sparkled, she 
stood up and watched him till the wood hid him from 
her gaze, and then sat down to take her heart to task. 

Was it true, then, that in spite of honour and pride, 
and friendship for the dead, she was giving her love to 
Philip Connell? A shuddering fear came over her — 
Norah's face as she had seen it last, convulsed with 
misery and shame, seemed to rise from beneath the cool, 
dark leaves of the water-lilies, and warn her back from 
her betrayer. She pressed her hand on her quickly- 
beating heart, and in her agitation prayed to God to 
preserve her from herself. She then rose, and walked 
back into the footpath, loiteringly enjoying the subdued 
sunlight that ever and anon darted across her path in 
slant, tremulous lines, through some crevice in the roof 
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of pine "boughs ovcrheai She followed the windings 
of this familiar path nntil she came to a little woodland 
nook, where a spring of particularly fine water bubbled 
up from among the moss* It was in great repute among 
the peasantry, and Philip— always Philip, she could not 
tate a step without being reminded of him— had made 
a little wooden cup, out of which they were fond of 
drinking when they were children. They had been 
accustomed to place it in a cleft of a hollow willow-tree 
that overshadowed the spring. With a sigh to the 
memory of that childhood that seemed so near and yet 
so far off, she stepped up to see if the little rude toy 
were still there ; when a man rose from the long grass 
beside the well and came forward. 

" Forgive me, Miss Connell," he said, ^ for taking the 
liberty of interrupting your walk, but I felt as if I must 
speak to you. You do not know me, I see, and I do 
not wonder at that, for I have been long away* I am 
Norah's brother." 

"That Ned of whom she used to speak so much? 
said Mary, gently. 

Tears flashed into his dark eyes, but he dashed them 
roughly away with the sleeve of his jacket. 

" I have not come to whimper and complain to youj 
Miss Connell. I would have given every drop of my 
heart's blood to have prevented what has happened ; but 
it is past, and what's the use of words. There's none 
strong enough or bitter enough to tell what the old man 
and I feel ; but it is not of that I want to speak with 
you. She loved and trusted you, and she told you the 
man's name that has ruined us, that I know, and I am 
come to conjure you, by that Gk>d before whom we must 
both stand, to tell it to me." 

Mary hesitated, and turned pale. 

He fixed his eyes on her sternly and searchingly. 
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" I entreat you — no, different as our positions are, and 
presumptuous and improper as such language would be 
from my mouth in ordinary circumstances — 1 command 
you to tell me ! I have a right to know, that I may not 
do injustice to others* My father sent me here to dog 
your steps that I might learn his name, and know whom 
I should hereafter hate, and curse, and follow with 
undying vengeance." 

*' Will you forgive him ? " asked Mary, quivering with 
agitation. " Promise me that you will forgive the man 
who has wronged you so deeply, and I will tell you his 
name." 

A deadly pallor hlanched his brown, weather-beaten 
face ; he clasped his hands tightly, as if to keep back 
some strong, overpowering emotion, and said, in convul- 
sive gasps : " I know what your answer must be : it is 
Sir Philip ConneU ! " 

She uttered an involuntary scream, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

He laughed bitterly. "So then, I am right It is 
Sir Philip ConneU, my patron, my benefactor, a man 
who could never have intended to marry that poor, silly 
girl, who has thus set the brand of shame upon my 
brow, and hurried her unbidden to her early grave. 
Why not ? We were bom to be his slaves." 

Mary would have prayed and entreated him to forego 
his revenge, but she saw that words were useless. He 
was like a madman in his rsige and grief; and with a 
low " God have mercy on you," she turned away. 

She had but gone a step or two when he again over- 
took her, and said wildly, " Forgive a poor fellow who is 
well-nigh crazed. They told me you were like an 
angel from heaven, and you have been like one to the 
old man and her. Oh ! for her sake, for the sake of the 
common womanhood that bound you together, and that 
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he trampled upon in her, do not listen to him when he 
comes to you with his winning words. His vows of love 
would be no truer, no kinder to you than they were to 
her, if you were not of his blood and of his own degree ; 
no wife of his will ever know happiness or peace, for the 
guilt of her innocent blood clings to him. God bless 
you. Miss ! God bless you, and farewell ! " 

She returned the blessing, and slowly pursued her way 
back to the Castle. 

There was a party that evening in the neighbourhood, 
from which she had expected much enjoyment, but now 
she felt as if she could not go. She had no spirit to put 
on her beautiful dress, or the handsome ruby ornaments 
which she had half promised Philip to wear. He was 
not to return to the Castle, but to meet her at Carlagh 
Park in the evening ; so she and her aunt dined alone, 
and when dinner was over she took up the book they 
were busy with and was going to begin to read. 

" It's scarcely worth while,'* said the old lady sen- 
tentiously ; " yell no be weel begun when ye'U hae to 
gang and dress." ^ 

" I am not going to dress to-night. Aunty. I am not 
going to Carlagh. I am going to stay at home with 
you. 

" But ye maun gang. Philip expects ye." 

" I cannot help it, I feel so tired and " (sad, she was 
going to say, but checked herself and said) " ill, and I 
would like so much to spend the evening quietly with 
you." 

''And so ye shall then, hinny, and Andrew shall take 
word that ye canna come." 

So it was arranged, and after a quiet evening's reading, 
such as she loved, the old lady fell into her usual after- 
tea nap, and Mary went out into the sweet, bowery, old- 
fashioned garden, at all times a favourite resort of hers. 
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She loved its high, trim hedges, its sweet scents of old- 
world flowers and shady walks, with still shadier 
arbours cut into the dark, living walls of yew. 

She was pacing up and down the centre walk, thinking 
of her meeting with Ned Docherty, of his warning, and 
of the danger which hung over Philip's head, when 
Philip himself, issuing from an opening in the yew 
hedge, stood before her. 

" I thought you were at Carlagh," she said, starting 
back a little in her surprise. 

" So I was ; but you were not there. Tou Inust have 
seen that your presence is the strongest of all attractions 
for me, Mary. The world says I am going to marry 
Martin Doyle's daughter, but the world is wrong. I 
have granted to the attorney to-day the boon he has long 
begged from me. I have told him his daughter is free. 
I am going to marry you, sweet cousin. I love you 
truly, sincerely — ^better than I thought it possible I could 
love anything in the world." He spoke cheerfully and 
confidently, as one who knew well that Sir Philip Conuell 
had no chance of being refused. 

But she shrank back with a wailing cry, " No I no ! 
I am not so wretched. Do not tell me so ; you love 
Miss Doyle — any one but me." 

"And why any one but you ?" he said, taking her hand, 
and speaking in the soft, tender, persuasive tones to which 
her heart had more than once thrilled before. " We are 
not cousins in reality. That bar which is none in your 
religion does not exist I am ready to subscribe to a 
faith which has taught you a tenderness, a forbearance, 
a deep womanly love and pity, which I would not have 
believed possible in either man or woman, had I not seen 
and marked it in you. No one has, or ever will have, 
such a holy and great power over me. You have taught 
me to believe in truths at which I would once have 
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scoffed; you have made me better. You have taught me 
that love is a something holier and deeper than the mere 
occupation of an hour of idleness. I have had fancies 
before ibr more than one pretty fiacey fancies that died 
away almost before they lived ; but I have loved none 
but you truly. My very conviction of your beauty has 
sprung from my conviction of your goodness. Under 
your guidance it is possible that I may become even a 
good man. I shall at least spend my life in trying to 
make you happy ! Do not speak, do not interrupt me I 
You have no money, true : well, I do not want it, not a 
farthing — ^but yourself. I am free to choose my own wife. 
Aunt will bless me for my choice, and Martin Doyle, the 
only man in the world who had the power to say me nay, 
will be overjoyed to hear of it." 

''But I must speak," she said, making a desperate 
effort to overcome her agitation. " Philip, I will be your 
sister, your friend ; but I cannot be your wife." 

" You must," he went on sombrely. " My love is not 
like other men's. My salvation or ruin is blended with it 
With you are truth, purity, all that my newly-awakened 
and better nature craves ; without you," he said with a 
shudder, ''is the past, with all its crimes and frivolities 
acted over again in an incessant, dreary round. Oh! 
Mary," he continued, suddenly changing his tone, 
" dearest Mary, say yes ! and save me ! I have been a 
wicked man, far more wicked than you have any idea of. 
I need a wife who will be to me like the light of truth, 
whose gentle forgiving nature will reconcile me with 
myself, who will make remorse less crushing, and show 
me how repentance can be separated from despair. Mary, 
an imperilled soul cries to you for mercy ! Have compas- 
sion upon it Even though my strong love should not 
move you, do not mock me with the offer of a friend's 
or a sister's love I It sounds like insult, to the heart that 
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pleads for a nearer bond. Do not drive me to despair 
by rejecting my suit. Speak ; there remains no cause 
of separation between us." 

"Alas! Philip," said Mary, almost wildly, "there 
does, there must do, unless you can make the lake restore 
me the once innocent, lovely friend of my youth." 

He dropped her hand with a stifled oath. ^' Is that 
wretched tale for ever to be brought up against me ? Is 
that sin to exclude me from all hope ? Mary, when a 
lost soul cries out against you at the judgment-day, you 
wiU repent of your pharisaical scruples." 

"Do not speak so cruelly," sobbed Mary. "You 
forced me to speak of it, or I would not have mentioned 
it. It may seem a trifle to you ; I cannot tell. I have 
never judged you, Philip, and I will not judge you now ; 
but to me it seems a great, awful crime. It has closed 
my heart against your many kindnesses, and it closes it 
now, almost in spite of myself, against your love." 

" Mary, dear I " he said in low tones that trembled with 
excitement, "do not be more unmerciful than God. 
Do you think I do not know and feel in every fibre of 
my miserable heart what a cursed villain I have been ? 
but I have repented sincerely, truly. Do not make me 
an outcast for ever from your love ; I will do all you 
wish or can ask of me, if you will only grant me the 
boon I ask. Do not cast me off, I beseech, I implore 
you I My happiness, and far more than my happiness — 
ray soul and the good impulses you have awakened — ^are 
in your hands. Speak I Tell me, that though I hare 
been guilty as a second Cain, you will help me to wash 
the brand from my heart, and repair my error as far as 
it can be repaired." 

She turned to him involuntarily, moved by strong 
feelings of the deepest pity, and by gratitude for many 
kindnesses and pleiasures. She was just about to place 
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her hands in his and say, "Take me, Philip; you have 
won me in spite of myself," when a slight cause enough 
checked her. A light breath of air swept up the garden 
walk, and waved to and fro the nodding spikes of a 
bush of purple foxglove at her feet, and brought back 
to her memory the lake, its victim, and Ned Docherty's 
warning. No, it could not be. She turned away and 
said, falteringly, " Forgive me, Philip ; but it cannot be," 

She had half expected that he would fall into one of 
those furious fits of passion to which he had been liable 
from childhood, but he did not, the blow had fallen too 
heavily. " God bless you," he said, in a low voice, " and 
make you so happy that you will never remember that 
you have ruined me;" and he turned and walked away 
quietly towards the house, while Mary leant against the 
yew hedge, stunned and confused. Had she indeed done 
right ? Conscience that had spoken so loudly a minute 
before was silent. She burst into tears and wept long 
and bitterly, until she dared not stay out any longer, 
but felt compelled to go in and wash her red, swollen 
eyes, and go down to the ladies' room to face her aunt 

Miss Nickie was remarkably chatty and cheerful, and 
when Mick came to say that Sir Philip had been called 
off on unexpected business, she laughed, and nodded 
significantly to Mary. " He's a wee restless and un- 
settled in his mind wi' this marriage business. He's 
just like a fire flaught — now here, now there. Eh ! sirs, 
to think o't, man proposes, sure eneuch, but it's God 
that disposes. Div ye ken, bairn, what I had laid oot 
for Philip ever since I first held ye, a wee, white, out- 
landish lassie on my knee ?" 

"No," answered Mary, mechanically; her thoughts 
were still busy with the scene in the garden. She had 
done her duty, but every chord of her deep, tender, loving 
heart bore witness to the bitter hardness of that duty. 
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" 111 tell ye then. It was a conceit o' mine, Mary, 
that ye should be his wife some day, and no sae lang 
since I jaloosed that things looked gey like it. It was 
him that gied me the hint to buy ye yon braw dress. 
He named the colour himsel, for I had nae thocht that 
ye liked ae colour better than another, and he brought the 
ruby and pearl ornaments himsel, and yet they say that 
he's to be married to Martin Doyle's daughter. After 
a' menfolk are no to lippen tae. I watna what she'll be 
like, prim, and white-faced, and genty like her mother." 

Oh I Miss Kickie, that some Cagliostro would but 
rear before thee his magic mirror and show thee this dark, 
glowing, radiant face, looking brightly out from behind 
the dusty vine-leaves that shade this convent lattice in 
the suburbs of the beleagured city of Elberstadt. ** Prim, 
and white-faced, and genty." Out upon it! The full red 
lips curl with unconscious scorn, the bright cheek burns 
with a more vivid bloom, the black eyes flash indignantly, 
the half-curled, half-tangled masses of blue-black hair 
quiver contemptuously at the very idea. 
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CHAPTJ^R XXV. 

LITTLE ETTIE DOYLE. 

The little city of Elberstadt had defended itself gallantly 
against its French besiegers, and kept a column of Ifey's 
advancing army at bay far longer thftn that fiery and 
accomplished soldier had at first considered possible. 
A summons to surrender had been disregarded; the little 
garrison were doggedly determined to maintain their 
ground until the walls of their fortress were crumbled 
into dust around them. 

Elberstadt had now experienced for some weeks all 
the rigours of a siege. Cannon-shot poured into its 
streets night and day, hourly, almost momentarily, lay- 
ing more and more of the houses in rains, and killing 
many of the unfortunate inhabitants ; those who escaped 
being equally, or even more to be pitied, having before 
them the horrors of the ultimate sack and the daily 
endurance of hunger and cold ; for the provisions laid 
up by the people on the approach of the French had 
been wholly inadequate, and they haJ been greatly 
reduced by the crowd of refugees that had flocked from 
all quarters, driven in before the advancing French army 
to find a temporary and uneasy security behind the walls 
of brave, devoted, little Elberstadt. 

Among these hapless fugitives had been the abbess 
and one or two nuns belonging to a large convent near 
Strasburg. 
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These poor women had had an unhappy time of it 
amid the conquests and defeats, and changes of thrones 
and dynasties, that had been going on around them. 
They had fled from Hamburg, to which they had come 
from Alsace at the first rumour of war, to a house of their 
order in Bavaria, and thence, always losing some 
stragglers by the way, through many a picturesque and 
ancient convent, where but a short breathing space was 
allowed them, to the House of our Lady of Strangers at 
Elberstadt. The little band who reached this last refuge 
consisted but of three, — the Superior, Mother Ursula; 
a lame, deformed nun ; and a young girl, who, though 
dressed for greater safety in the conventual garb, waa 
not only no nun, but no Franco-German, quite entitled, 
in virtue of her foreign birthplace in remote peaceful 
Cumlagh, to the protection of our Lady of Strangers. 
Everything around suggested that that protection could 
not be long unneeded. The roar of the batteries had 
suddenly ceased, and there was an intermission in the 
constant rolling and plunging of the shot along the roofs ; 
but there was something appallingly suggestive in the 
deep, sudden, unexpected silence, not of peace or hope, 
but of some more dreadful calamity approaching, 

" Holy Mother, what is coming now ? " groaned the 
Superior, a feeble old woman, worn out and almost 
crazed with her endless tossings and wanderings. 

" I will find out, and tell you," said her companion, 
who had been idly leaning over her chair. She was a 
tall, stately girl, upon whom even the coarse, ugly con- 
vent dress looked becoming. With a quick, vehement 
gesture, she swept back the long black veil from a mass 
of black wavy curls, and a keen flash of scorn broke 
from her large, beautiful, but not very sympathetic 
eyes. The old Superior turned slowly round, and 
the contempt passed into a look of innocent attention. 
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The old woman drew the bright face down to her and 
kissed it. 

** Go; my child. Nay, stay. It is, perhaps, not my 
duty to send thee on such errands ; but I must know. 
Go ; and the protection of our Lady be around thee." 

The expression of scorn again flashed out over the 
girl's beautiful face, even while she was making the 
sacred sign required by convent etiquette ; and drawing 
her veil round her, she walked quickly away. A 
queenly, fascinating woman, very pleasant to look at, if 
nothing very dear or precious to you were in her keep- 
ing ; but for the rest, vain, selfish, and not overburdened 
with any very deep feeling. 

Passing quickly through what seemed an endless 
series of halls and corridors, designed on the grand 
lofty scale of the Middle Ages, she entered a long, lofty 
room tilled with camp-beds, on which lay a great number 
of wounded men, German and French. 

She passed between this long row of bedsteads softly 
and noiselessly, till she came to one which was placed 
at the further extremity of the room, under a large case- 
ment filled with dusty lozenge-shaped panes. 

On this bedstead lay a young man who had been 
regarding her since she entered the room with a look of 
such intense, idolizing devotion, that it would have 
been difficult to have recognised in the vivid, bright 
kindling of the whole face, the dreamy Monsieur Henri, 
who had paid graceful compliments and skimmed over 
the surface of deep truths with good, pretty Mary Con- 
nell, not so very long ago. 

There seemed little apparent cause for the flush of 
blissful contentment that sent aU the blood in his poor 
tortured body to his face. 

She walked quietly up to his pallet, asked after his 
wounds in a sweet, calm voice, and then questioned 
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him as to what the strange pause in the firing might 
mean. 

" I can tell you," he said, his eye fondly feeding on 
the contour of her fine shape and faultless features. 
" The final attack is about to be made. They are going 
to spring a mine." 

" Ah ! then I had better remain here, I fancy. What 
sort of a man is this guardian of yours ? " 

" The kindest, best of men." 

" I am glad of it. He will protect me, and see me 
sent to my father." 

*' I will protect you, dearest Marcelletta,** 

" You ! Ah ! yes, of course ; but abundance of the 
law does not break it. I wonder if this strange silence 
will continue long ; it is comical to see how it frightens 
Mother Ursula." 

" Poor old woman ! " said the young man, compas- 
sionately. "You must bring her here, Marcelletta. 
She will be safe here. How kindly she dressed my 
wounds 1 " 

The girl laughed. "Indeed, I will not," she said. 
"I have no mind to traverse these endless corridors 
again. Mother Ursula is very well where she is." 

A pained expression passed over his face ; she noticed 
it quick as thought, and went on in a changed, caressing 
tone, " Are we not all in all to each other, Henri ? '* 

The shadow passed away, and the small pale face on 
the pillow kindled brilliantly again; and a thin at- 
tenuated hand stole fi-om under the coverlid, and essayed 
to take into its clasp the firm, white, somewhat large 
but beautifiilly-shaped hand that was idly playing with 
the rosary by her side. 

For a moment she allowed it to remain in his, and 
then with a quiet " We are observed," pulled it away, 
and going to the casement, looked out. 
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''I wish poor Mother Ursula were here," observed 
Monsieur Henri again, after a pause. 

" Send one of the Sosura de Charite for her then/* 
answered the girl, carelessly. " I have been the slave 
of her whims too long. I am very tired, I can assure 
you, of her and the old dull life. You gloom, Monsieur 
Henri. BienI I cannot help it. It might be more 
amiable, more en regle^ to make a fuss about this ^aurre 
Mother Ursula, but I cannot be bothered ; I must have 
something that really rouses me up before I can stoop 
to deceit. Very cool of me, isn't it? But it is all due to 
this convent life. I have not the very least idea of what 
home and love mean ; " and she glanced languishingly 
at him through her long, black lashes. 

** Ma pauvre petite, I will teach thee." 

The girl turned quickly round to the dull casement to 
hide the half contemptuous smile that curled her lip 
and flashed into her eyes, composed her face, and turned 
to the pallet again with the tender, significant German 
" thou " upon her lips. 

"Thou art a little fool, Henri. Keep thyself tranquil, 
and drink this cup of ptisan. See, Sister Agn^se is 
watching us ;" and she turned round to the window, and 
again looked intently out towards the French lines. 

Marcelletta Doyle was partly right. The dreary, 
self-concentrated life of the convent, shut out from the 
loving charities and kindnesses of home, had had an 
unfavourable effect upon her character. If she had had 
brothers or sisters, or even her poor old father, pining in 
his dull home at Cumlagh, to have loved, she would not 
have been the insatiably vain, selfish, unimpassioned 
woman she was. 

"Harkl what is that?" she said, with a sudden start, 
as a loud explosion rent the air and shook even the firm 
foundations of the old convent. 

r2 
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" A mine has exploded," he answered, turning round 
with a shudder. " How I loathe, how I detest, those 
fiendish appliances of war ! " 

"Monsieur ! and thou a soldier's son I " 

" Colonel Donally is not my father, though he has been 
more than a father to me. Good, kind man; how you 
will love him, Marcelletta I I long to present him to you, 
my darling." 

She smiled brightly. "I mean to do so; but you 
fatigue yourself, Henri. It is selfish of me to speak to 
you so often," 

" Ah ! my pet ; you think of me, then ;" and he closed 
his eyes in his exquisite happiness that he might repro- 
duce a hundred times that bright smile — ^which meant 
nothing. 

Marcelletta Doyle was an enigma far too deep for 
simple, loving Henri Donally to read. He had declared 
his love ; he had cast himself at her feet ; and she had 
appeared unconscious of it ; ignoring his devotion, listen- 
ing innocently to his love speeches, or else flashing out 
upon him swift, sudden glances of scorn, that melted 
the next moment into smiles so soft and winning that 
they seemed the very language of love. 

She had turned to the window again, and was com- 
menting, in a low tone, more to herself than him, on the 
events passing outside. "The batteries are gone — they 
have disappeared as if by magic — and a column of 
flame is bursting up from the earth to the sky. One, 
two, three ! We shall be blown into the air. I hear the 
shout of the stormers — I see them down below. They 
are swarming through the works ; they are tearing down 
those useless, senseless barricades. I could have told 
our good Germans myself that they would be worse than 
useless. They are in the streets, fighting hand to hand. 
Monsieur, I wish you joy ; the town is won. You will 
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soon rejoin your friends. I see the tricolour firmly planted 
on the ramparts. What is the matter ? Are you worse ?" 

" Yes, with agitation, nothing .else, Marcelletta ; but 
war is such a frightful thing, and my guardian and his 
friend are there." 

'* Ah ! " She turned away again^ and leaned thought- 
fully against the dusty panes. There was a sound 
helow of struggle and confusion — of women's screams, 
and hasty, clanking steps. She turned round, her 
bright face sparkling with animation. " Who is that, 
Henri? — that handsome, stately officer coming up the 
room ; quick, tell me." 

" My guardian ! " 

In another moment she was at his feet, his hand 
clasped in hers ; her beautiful eyes, swimming in tears, 
lifted to his, and the sweetest voice in the world craving 
for protection — for the sake of Ireland and home — in 
tones that had a touch of the brogue, in spite of all 
these long years in the convent of St. Gudule. 

Dinas Donally looked down upon the beautiful face, 
with its rich brunette complexion, liquid black eyes, and 
exquisitely chiselled features, and felt as he had never 
felt in his life before. He longed to catch the beautiful, 
clinging creature to his heart, and then recoiled as if 
afraid. What was this coming upon him so madly, so 
blindly? Was it the passion he had been forced to put 
from him in youth, and had long considered as passed 
away from him for ever ? With confused, earnest assur- 
ances of protection, he raised her up, and reproaching 
himself for having momentarily forgotten his adopted 
son, walked on, with her still clinging to his arm, to the 
bed where he lay eagerly waiting for him. 

** My boy 1 what pain, what anxiety I have suffered 
on your account ; but the surgeon says you are getting 
better now." 
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'^ I am well, Monsieur ; and you are safe ! " He had 
caught his hand, and was clinging to it like a child, not 
speaking much, but repeating now and then, '' Oh ! 
Monsieur, you are safe." 

** Yes, my boy I Now tell me how this affair of yours 
happened;" and he sat down on the bed, and listened 
to Monsieur Henri's somewhat confused tale. 

" I am no soldier, you know." 

The elder man smiled^ and stroked the dark hair 
back caressingly from the invalid's brow, who then went 
on to say, that he had been very anxious to deliver the 
letter entrusted to his care by Mr. Doyle, and having 
discovered that Mademoiselle was in the city, he had 
ventured too near the ramparts, to give the packet to a 
priest, who was to be waiting for it. The priest was 
not punctual to his appointment, and, while waiting for 
him, a sortie was made and repulsed, and in the meUe 
he had been wounded, trampled upon, and carried 
bleeding and insensible into the city with the rest of 
the wounded. 

During this narration. Colonel Donally glanced often 
at Marcelletta. She was the daughter, then, of Martin 
Doyle, his old friend ! He must see that she was safely 
lodged somewhere, and attended to. 

Meanwhile, Henri had finished his story. 

" You know all about it now, Monsieur." He meant to 
have said a great deal more, but he could not His tongue 
felt glued to the roof of his mouth, and the Colonel, 
seeing him comfortable, took his leave, afraid of exhaust- 
ing him, but turned before he was a couple of steps 
away to entreat him to go to sleep, lest the excitement 
might hurt him. Marcelletta went with him ; and Henri, 
left alone, instead of sleeping began to reproach himself. 
He had not been honest with his guardian, although that 
kind guardian had all his life desired him to keep nothing 
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back from him. He Lad not told him, and jet he felt 
he must do it, how well he loved Marcelletta Doyle. 

All through the day he lay and thought of it, and 
when the Colonel looked in again in the twilight to see 
how his boy was keeping, he took his brown hand in 
his own feeble, emaciated ones, and said, '' Monsieur, I 
have something to tell you." 

The Colonel looked down and smiled. " Not now ; 
you are not strong enough, my dear boy," and Henri 
accepted the reprieve. " Some mighty secret, no doubt, 
about some new poem or other, or some new project for 
benefiting the world, poor boy ! " thought his guardian 
as he stalked away. As for love in the boy he had 
reared and nurtured, and thought so very a child still, 
he no more thought it possible than that the solid street 
of Elberstadt would open beneath his feet and swallow 
him up alive. 

That night Marcelletta was lodged, to her own infinite 
delight, with one of the principal families in the town, 
and there Colonel Donally became a constant visitor. 
At first he persuaded himself that he went simply to 
talk to his young countrywoman about dear old Cum- 
lagh and its familiar scenes, of which, as she had left 
them a child scarcely five years old, she could not fail 
to have a very vivid remembrance. 

After a time he dropped that transparent screen, and 
no longer sought to impose upon himself He went to 
Herr GraafTs because he could not help it. A very 
delirium of love had seized him. There was no happi- 
ness in the world for him equal to sitting in Frau Graaff's 
frigid saloon opposite those flashing eyes, and that vivid, 
glowing face. He carried bliss away with him in the 
slight pressure of her hand, and discovered volumes of 
meaning in her slightest word and look. This love 
which had come to him so late was inexpressibly sweet 
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to the silent undemonstrative man, sweet although 
mingled with fear and trembling. ** She cannot love 
me," he constantly repeated to himself. "There can 
be no communion between my battered middle age 
and her glorious youth ; and yet how sweet she looked 
to-day, how gentle, how. kind, I had almost said how 
loving ! She is lovelier than poor Lady Connell was, 
and I never thought to see so sweet a face again. 
But' what does it matter to me? I am a fond, dreaming 
fool ; I will go no more to Frau GraafiTs to flutter like 
a silly moth in the flame that does not warm, but con- 
sumes me." 

This resolution he kept for nearly a week, and then 
passing one day on the street below, he saw Marcelletta's 
charming profile at the comer of a window-pane. She 
looked pale and ill, and dispirited. His chivalrous nature 
was touched with pity for the friendless girl so far from 
her natural protector, and love whispered that perhaps 
she pined for him. The little-winged god takes no count 
of age ; the Colonel forgot the grey hairs that were be- 
ginning to mingle with his fair locks, and stepped with a 
palpitating heart unannounced into Frau GraafiTs salon, 

Marcelletta was sitting alone, her cheek resting on 
her hand, looking down pensively into the dull street 
below. She never turned her head ; but she knew he 
was there well enough, and when he was close to her 
she looked round with a little startled scream, and a 
sudden recoil, and then, before he could stop her, she 
had fallen down on her knees before him, and caught 
his brown hands in hers, and was imploring her dear 
friend to tell her how she had offended him. 

Was ever Colonel of the grande armie so perplexed ? 
How it came about he never could tell, but so it hap- 
pened that before he left the room, he, Dinas Donally 
of Brockerstone, irreverently styled by his juniors Old 
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Donally of the 5th, was the betrothed husband of bright, 
beautiful Marcelletta Doyle, subject to the approval of 
old Martin Doyle in distant Cumlagh. This last pro- 
viso had been insisted upon by the Colonel. Marcel- 
letta had an instinctive fondness for her unknown father, 
but no great notions of filial obedience, and she was 
very unwilling to refer the matter to him at all. He 
had sent for her that she might come home and fulfil 
the engagement which he had made for her in child- 
hood, and she was not very desirous of marrying Sir 
Philip ConnelL She had an idea that Castle Connell 
would be very dull, and she preferred France, and above 
all Paris. The idea of living there was irresistible ; and 
then she loved, or believed honestly for the moment that 
she loved, Colonel Donally. She was proud at least of 
the triumph of having the quiet, undemonstrative, middle- 
aged man of the world at her feet ; but she was aware 
that to carry her game to a successful issue required 
very nice management. 

A single false move might spoil the whole. After 
her lover had left she sat a long time in deep thought. 
She had many things to arrange. There was that 
troublesome, provoking boy Henri — all very well if no 
more eligible party had turned up, but quite out of the 
question now. He and his love must be got quit of. 
Th6 fact of her first engagement must be kept from the 
chivalrous, high-minded Colonel, and the dear quixotic 
man got to relinquish his absurd design of taking Martin 
Doyle into his confidence. As for the matters of dress and 
trousseau, which are such mighty afiairs to some young 
ladies, she scarcely thought of them at all, and would 
have been very well contented to have been married in 
the convent dress she still persisted in wearing, because, 
as the Fraulein Graaffs said rather spitefully, she looked 
well in it. She was still deep in her difficulties, 
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when the youngest Fraulein Graaff entered with a note, 
which she handed to her. 

Marcelletta took it with one of her sweetest smiles, 
opened it leisurely, although she was burning to know 
the contents, ran her eye quickly over it with a sudden 
contraction of her black brows, and crumpled it up in 
her hand. 

" Is there any answer ? " asked young Fraulein GraafiF, 
snappishly. 

" None, dear 1 " was the sweet, low answer ; and Mar- 
celletta resumed her reverie. 

Fraulein GraafiF looked at her enviously, sitting there 
so beautiful, and distinguS, and idle, looking as if she 
couldn't help being so charming, and then with a sigh 
went back to her busy, housekeeping cares. 

When she was gone Marcelletta rose with an air of 
relief, and began to walk quickly up and down, looking 
from time to time at the crumpled letter in her hands, 
and muttering aloud : " Provoking little wretch I I must 
go, I suppose, to keep him quiet. Good gracious ! who's 
that? It's young Spynitz, as I'm an Irish girl! I'll 
bow to him, just to spite that cross Sophie," and she 
went to the window and bowed, and kissed the tips of 
her taper fingers with a smile as beamingly sweet as any 
she had ever bestowed upon the lover of her choice. 

Poor, plain Fraulein Sophie, in the still-room below, 
drew back pale and faint She had been good-natured 
at first ; she had tried to please and make friends with 
her guest in her quiet way; she had unaflFectedly ad- 
mired her beauty, and had not envied her her many 
lovers ; but to take Spjrnitz, her betrothed Spjmitz, from 
her, it was too bad. No merely mortal Frau, or Fraulein, 
could endure it ; and Fraulein Sophie treasured it up in 
her heart as a deed deserving punishment. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FRIENDS. 

M|:anwhile the Colonel, full of his happiness, had re- 
paired to Major Brian's quarters. He felt so happj, so 
changed, so much younger, so altogether a different 
man than be had been a few hours before, that he half 
expected his friend would come forward wonderingly 
to inquire what had happened to him. He did not, 
however, but continued tranquilly reading and smoking 
after the usual familiar nod had passed between them. 
Considerably surprised, the Colonel i^at himself down in 
his accustomed chair, drew over the box of cigars, 
selected one carefully, lit it, and after a few sedative 
puffs, came out with, " Put down your book, Brian, and 
listen to me." 

" Well, I am all attention." 

"You- are about the most unsympathetic confidant 
a man can have," said the Colonel ; ^' but my heart 
has always been opened to you. I am going to be 
married." 

" No, you don't say so ; and yet, why not ? " 

" Why not ! Tou speak as if it were the most ordi- 
nary event in the world, and it is nothing but a romance 
from beginning to end. Oh ! Brian, I am so happy that 
I tremble and get frightened at myself. You look in- 
credulous. Were you ever in love ? " 

" No ; but I like to read the book of human nature, 
and trace the workings of passion in others. It must 
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be a wonderful feeling that can thus, as it were, com- 
press the emotions of a lifetime into an hour ; but I 
doubt not that my position of on-looker is the best, old 
friend. It must be dangerous thus to swallow at once 
the whole wine of life." 

" Hold, cold reasoner. I have no patience to-day for 
your quaint imaginings. Explain to me this anomaly, 
Brian : you were never in love, and yet you married ? " 

" You think it an anomaly, then ; perhaps it is. I 
cannot explain it, for there is nothing to explain. It is 
a fact, that is all.*^ There was a touch of sadness in 
the tone ; the happy elder friend did not notice it, but 
talked on of his beautiful Marcelletta, and then reverted 
almost remorsefully to his adopted son. 

" I am afraid I have neglected poor Henri of late ; I 
must not do so. My happiness must not make me 
selfish. I must show that I deserve Heaven's best gift, 
a beloved and loving wife. I have brought up Henri to 
consider himself my heir, and he shall have an elder 
son's portion ; my mind is made up to that." 

" Do not be too hasty," said Brian. " Consider this 
matter well. Remember that if you once take Henri 
into your confidence you cannot retract ; it would be an 
act of positive cruelty and injustice to do so, and your 
wife may not approve of his large claims upon your 
generosity." 

" She must, she will ; my Marcelletta is generosity 
itself. You have seen her, Brian ; and yet you doubt ? " 

" I have." 

"Well?" 

" Well, cher ami, what shall I say? I wish you and 
your fairJiancSe all true joy ; but you can scarcely ex- 
pect me to enter into your raptures. I am an old, sober 
fellow, older than you in constitution and feeling, in 
spite of all the years that lie between ua I am no 
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judge of female beauty ; but this I will say, she is very 
beautiful, and if she is not exactly the wife I would 
have chosen for my dear friend, I have no doubt the 
fault lies with myself. I would, perhaps, have better 
appreciated this lovely Marcelletta if she had been liker 
the woman who always has, and always will appear to 
me, the heau id4al of generosity." 

" And yet you never were in love ? " 

" No, never, — I had almost said, thank God. And 
now, Donally, can I be of any use to you? " 

"Tes, you can, Brian. There must be something 
unnatural, after all, in this contemplated marriage of 
mine, for I cannot speak of it to my boy. I shrink, I 
almost blush before him, as if I had been guilty of some 
great crime, and I want you to tell him what is going 
to happen — but kindly, gently, you know. Tell him 
that he shall not suflfer ; that I have not cared for him 
all those long years to throw him off now." 

« I will." 

"This night?" 

" Yes, this night, if you wish it so." 

" God bless you, Brian. You have taken a load from 
my mind, and now I must see Marcelletta again. I told 
her I would not come again to-night, but I feel I must 
pass the house at least, if but to bless her silently before 
I sleep. I cannot tell you how I feel — ^glad, and yet 
with such an indescribable fear mingling with my joy, 
as if my happiness were too great to be the portion of 
any man on earth. I sometimes fear it is too great to 
last." 

" All lovers feel so, I suppose. You remember poor 
Lansquene ? " 

". Ah ! Well, but he was young, and I am almost an- 
old man. There is the rub." 

" Tush ! If this fair Marcelletta is true metal, she will 
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love thee not one whit the less for the scars thou hast 
got from Mars and Time." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a brother officer, and Colonel Donallj took his leave. 
Major Brian's quarters were in the old convent, and on 
leaving them he went straight down the linden-shaded 
street to Herr Graaff^s. The moonlight was shining 
softly down between the tall trees, showing the straight 
outlines of the ancient street, and now and then throw- 
ing the peaked gables and fantastic battlements of some 
antique building into strong relief. 

Herr Graaffs house was dark and silent, but at one of 
the windows of the salon the shutter was pushed back, 
and a face that looked white in the moonlight was 
pressed close to the pane. He looked up at it, at first 
with a feeling of terror, and then with an ineffable 
thrill of overflowing, grateful love. "What was he, 
that she should thus watch and wait for him ! " There 
was so much humility and self-distrustfulness in his 
love, that he appraised any little mark of aflection on 
her part at ten times its value. This time it seemed he 
had put to her credit what was neither hers nor his. 
When he knocked, the face was withdrawn from the 
pane, and presently Fraulein Sophie met him in the 
hall. 

" Fraulein Marcelletta is not in," she said, somewhat 
maliciously. (She had not forgotten the Spynitz 
episode.) " Did she know that Monsieur le Colonel was 
to call to-night?" 

" No, she did not." The Colonel paused, irresolute. 
" Is Herr Graaff with her? " 

Fraulein Sophie tossed her head. " No, indeed, papa 
had more to do, and Fraulein Marcelletta did not care 
for his company. She always went out alone. She 
had some love appointment, she thought." 
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" That is impossible 1 " said the Colonel, loftily. He 
wonld have submitted to be cat in pieces sooner than 
have qnestioned her absolnte truth and puritj. 

Fraulein Sophie tossed her head again, and smiled 
half compassionately, half malevolently. The Colonel 
regarded all women with a deep, chivalrous respect^ 
much like what he had felt for Lady Council in his old 
shooler daj'^s. He was never heard to call a woman 
plain, or ugly, or silly, or any of the thousand and one 
things which women are so constantly asserted to be. 
To him they partook of the nature of angels, but for the 
space of one moment something which he thought de- 
cidedly vixenish and spiteful looked out to him from 
behind the angelic mask of Fraulein Sophie's broad> 
white, German face. The next minute he had forgiven 
her, and was walking humbly away, sorrowfully con- 
tent to lose the great pleasure of seeing his darling for 
that night, but never questioning her conduct — never so 
much as once. There is no true love, it is sometimes 
said, without its intermixture of jealousy ; but, like all 
generalizations, this is too extreme. There is a peculiar 
form of very humble, self-depreciating love, that has its 
qualms of despair, but is utterly without so much as a 
twinge even of the more cruel malady. 

The Colonel walked slowly away down between the 
linden-trees, disappointed, but yet blessing her in his 
heart, when, as he was passing the last linden, he sud- 
denly paused. What was that beneath its spreading 
boughs ? A common enough sight at any time — only a 
pair of lovers, a young man and young woman so ab- 
sorbed in each other, that they never noticed him. 
Nothing in the world to make his heart stand still with 
a choking sense of suflTocation. If they had only been a 
simple German Herr and Madchen he would have 
passed them by with a muttered blessing; but there 
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was. something strangely familiar in the man's slight, 
bojish figure, and there was no mistaking the woman's 
full, magnificent form. He stood still, fascinated, half 
mistrusting his own senses, and looked at them. They 
were utterly unconscious of his presence. He stole 
closer into the wall, and there in the darkness, beneath 
the shadow of a friendly balcony, he stood and watched 
them almost in spite of himself They were talking 
eagerly in low tones, and he held her close to him and 
kissed her several times unresisted. He took a step 
nearer to them, and strained his eyes through the un- 
certain light ; he would fain have disbelieved their evi- 
dence if he could ; but there was no delusion : they were 
serving him as truly as they had ever done in the best 
hour of their prime. It was Marcelletta I his beautiful, 
well-beloved Marcelletta ; and his boy, his adopted son, 
Henri Donally ! 

The foul ingratitude of the thing stunned him for a 
moment He leaned back against the wall^ dizzied, be- 
wildered, heart-sick. There was a rustle of silk, and 
something swept quickly past him. He looked up ; she 
was gliding away between the lindens with her rapid, 
noiseless step. He was conscioas of a quick pain, as of 
a knife running into his heart, as he watched her, and 
then she disappeared into Herr Graaff's aalon^ and he 
leaned back against the wall again with a sick feeling 
of anguish and pain. An hour passed, and he was still 
leaning there, hard and cold as stone — not fuming, 
Othello-like, over the treacherous wrong that had been 
done him, but taking to it naturally, as if it had been all 
along the thing that might have been expected. He 
was but a foolish old man, that had been so silly as to 
go and love a beautiful young girl. The young beauty 
had found, as might have been expected, a lover of her 
own age. It was but a laughable farce, such as we see 
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every day in comedies and Tandeyilles, and sometimes in 
real life too ; bat it broke a tender, simple, honest heart 
He had no pride to fall back npon wherewith to mask 
or stamich the bleeding wound within. The old shooler 
shrinking and self-depreciation came oyer him again. 
He had felt prouder since he knew she loved him than 
he had ever done before in his whole life ; and now that 
love was gone, crumbled into ashes, and nothing re- 
mained to screen him firom the cold world without but 
the miserable rags and tatters of his shattered happiness. 
He was roused bj the night watchman calling the 
hour. Mechanically wrapping his cloak closer round 
him, he turned and went home. He had work to do 
yet — one duty in particular, which could not be delayed 
until the morning. He felt weak, and ill, and old ; he 
seemed to have lived twenty years in that bitter hour. 
What did it matter ? He scarcely thought of himself 
at all, only of the duty, the pressing duty which he had 
to perform. 

Meanwhile Major Brian was performing his commis- 
sion. Henri Donally, though convalescent, was still an 
inmate of the hospital, and it was beneath the large, 
dusty casement where she had stood and looked out at 
the advancing French that the Major found him leaning 
pensively chewing the cud of sweet memories. 

Advancing softly, he laid his hand on his shoulder. 
"Inditing sonnets to the moon, eh? Out upon such 
idleness I " 

Monsieur Henri turned round with an ingenuous blush. 
" All men have not your overpowering activity, Major 
Brian. My guardian has not" 

" Your guardian is a good, honourable man. I have a 
message for you from him. Come to my quarters." 

''He is not ill, is he?" 

" No ; but come along, there is jao privacy here.'* 

VOL. n, G 
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Arm in arm they went down through the wards to the 
ground story of the convent, where the Major's quarters 
were. 

" Now sit down," the Major said, " and make yourself 
comfortable, and prejjare for a surprise." 

'' It must be a pleasant one, when he has chosen you, 
his oldest friend, to convey it to me. Shall I guess ? *' 

" If you were to guess all night, you would never 
guess that your guardian is going to be married; yet 
that is what I have got to tell you." 

The young man was leaning back in his chair staring 
at him incredulously ; when he ceased, he made an effort 
to overcome his surprise, and began to speak volubly, 
and not very coherently* 

Major Brian, gravely smoking, listened to him almost 
contemptuously. He did not understand, and half 
despised, what he thought the weak, wishy-washy, 
maudlin nature with which he had to deal Neatly 
turned prayers for the happiness of any one beloved, or 
indeed much protesting of any kind, was not in his line ; 
BO he smoked steadily on till the boy's rhapsody was 
finished, and then taking the cigar from his mouth, began 
those explanations which his friend had asked him to 
make. " So you see you will be provided for, Henri. 
Your guardian is a just man." 

" He is too good, too kind ; but one day I shall per- 
haps reflect credit on him. A poet may win renown as 
well as a soldier." 

The Major again smiled incredulously. The boy 
eaught the smile and reddened, and then asked eagerly, 
** But what is the lady's name? Who is she ? What 
is she ? I long to hear it all from my guardian^s lips.'* 

" The lady is a celebrated beauty, a countrywoman 
of his own ; her name is Marcelletta Doyle." 

His face tuined i|pry pale, and his lips quivered. 
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"Marcelletta Doyle? Pardonnez-moi, did I hear you 
aright?" 

He spoke the words cahnly : despite Major Brian's 
preconceived opinion, there was more than the soldier's 
heroism in that slight form. Like the Spartan boy, he 
could let the fox gnaw his vitals and give no sign of 
pain. 

Major Brian, calmly unobservant, went on, " Yes, 
Marcell'etta Doyle is her name : but you look ill. Tou 
are not strong yet, my poor boy?" 

"Yes, that is it. Give me a mouthfcd of brandy. 
Major, for the love of God I There, I am better. My — 
my — my guardian wished me to go and manage his Irish 
property for him. He does not like it, he will never go 
there himself, you know ; tell him I am gone. I will set 
off to-night without any leave-taking. He will not 
wonder ; he knows I am a whimsical creature." 

"But he may be hurt, perhaps, in the circumstances, by 
this sudden leave-taking," suggested the Major, quite un- 
suspicious, thinking that after all the adopted son was not 
unnaturally jealous of his guardian's sudden marriage. 

" No, no, he will not ; not, at least, when he knows the 
cause. I am speaking wildly ; he will never know it ; 
there is nothing to know. It is only a whim of mine. 
You will tell him, dear Monsieur Brian, how well I love 
him, and how ardently I pray for his happiness. It is 
because I love him so much that I am going away, that 
he may have no delicacy of feeling about me, you know," 
and with a ghastly attempt at a smile he wrung the 
Major's hand and disappeared. 

" A queer fellow that," said the Major, meditatively 
resuming his cigar. **A qtieer, moonstruck fellow as 
ever stepped. He is evidently cut up about Donally's 
scheme, and I am not sure that he has not done the best 
thing possible under the circumstances. What is this I 

g2 
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have burned ? Julie's last letter, poor thing ! That re- 
minds me I must write to her soon/' He took the charred 
fragments up, turned them over in his hand, threw them 
into the wood fire that hissed and sputtered in the 
andirons in the wide, open chimney, and watched them 
disappear among the glowing embers. " Poor Julie ! she 
loves me not ; and I, yes, I perhaps might have chosen dif- 
ferently. I can look back in my day-dreams to a time 
when this strange passion might have softened, conquered 
me, even as it subdues other men, to a face whose every 
change might have been dear to me as life itself. I see 
its features form themselves now in that dusky red glow, 
the sweet, gentle eyes seek mine tenderly as when I met 
them last in my dreams ; dreams, always dreams ; that 
sweet folly has not, can never have, a part in my life. 
All is reality, stern reality, duty, gratitude, and rigid 
self-renunciation if need be I C'est Men, they have 
pleasures of their own. I do not envy my friend, I do 
not even pine for that future that might have been. It 
is something to know that she is safe, safer far than if 
she had been here in my keeping. My delicate white rose, 
bud ! she will bloom sweetly in the sheltered solitudes 

of Castle Connell, and I, Bah I I am scarcely 

cut out for a dreamer of baseless dreams. I will live 
and work, as I have lived and wrought all through those 
many years since I saw her last. Work is the grand 
consoler after all, and my wound might have been more 
grievous. As it was, it was rather a foreshadowing of 
evil than the evil itself. This love that all find so sweet, 
and some so deadly, I shall never sufier from ; that is 
consolation at least. Heigh-ho ! " He sighed, as was his 
habit, not sadly, but as one does over a something once 
reckoned desirable, that has dropped for ever out of the 
life. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

COLONEL DONALLY PEBF0RM8 HIS DUTY. 

Towards midnight Major Brian was roused from a 
soldier's slumbers, sound and light, hj the entrance of 
his servant, who came to tell him that the Colonel's 
servant was there asking for him, in great distress about 
his master, who was very ill. 

" Send him in here. No ; wait. I had better dress 
first ; I must go to Donally." 

On the way to the latter's quarters he questioned Jim 
(now an elderly man like his beloved master) about the 
Colonel's illness. Jim did not know much about it. 
He went to his room, as he always did, to see if he wanted 
anything more for the night, and found him seated in his 
arm-chair before a table covered with writings. He had 
fallen to one side, with his head lying down upon the 
paper rigid and insensible. He had gone first for the 
doctor, and they had lifted him up and laid him on his 
bed, and gradually he had roused up out of his stupor 
and become sensible of what had passed. ^' He could 
speak, although he could not move one arm or side, and 
he desired me to go for you." 

"Ahl poor Donally!" said the Major, and relapsed 
into silence, thinking sadly of the long, close friendship 
which would not unlikely close so soon. 

He found the Colonel lying on his camp-bed. His blue 
eyes, bright and full of an unwonted fire, were fixed upon 
the door. They brightened yet more when Brian entered. 
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" I have wearied for you," he said, " and yet I doubt 
not you have made all the haste you could. All is 
over." 

" You must not say so. Cheer up. To lose hope is 
to lose all." 

'' I did not speak of life, although it too is almost past, 
but of my foolish love. It is over for ever, Brian." 

The Major sat down upon the edge of the bed, and 
laid his hand gently upon the sick man's shoulder. There 
was an unusual tenderness and affection between the two 
men, although there was so great a difference of years 
between them. ** Tell me all, Donally. I can guess 
how you think, how you feel ; tell me, I may be able to 
help you." 

" I will," said Donally simply. " Tou have helped me 
often, Brian, and I have leant much on your strength, 
although I am so many years your senior ; but you cannot 
help me in this, neither can you feel as I have felt. Oh I 
how I loved that woman ! The very thought of her 
brings a pang, half of anguish^ half of shame." 

" You are right, Donally, I never did feel this. I had 
a fancy once, long ago, when I was almost a boy. I am 
afraid I have not felt quite thankful enough that the 
world's hard struggle knocked it out of me for ever. But 
I do not quite understand. I left you happy and I find 
you thus." 

" It is soon told," said the stricken man bitterly. " Last 
night I saw her with her lover. Fool that I was to think 
that my money or lands, or the little fame I had earned, 
could buy me a young heart I saw her with her lover. 

I could have borne all but that — that — he was 

Yes, Brian, he was the lad I had reared. But I will be 
just I have been just I have not let this dotard's 
jealousy influence me. Look, bring those papers to me, 
and call Jim." 
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The Major turned to the table with a yagae fear and 
sort of warning presentiment that the angnish of emotion 
he had jnst witnessed might one day be his lot. The 
next minute Jnlie's image recarred to him, welcome for 
the nonce, for it made the very possibility of the danger 
impossible ; then, taking up one of the papers^ he brought 
it to the bedside. The invalid glanced at it. " Yes, 
that is the only one that requires my signature. It is 
my will, as you will see ; read it over and then call Jim, 
and I will sign it before you." 

" I have left him all, you see," he went on. ** I wish 
them to be happy. I do not wish to be harsh to her, but 
. . . but I doubt that, with all her good qualities, she 
is a woman to whom wealth will never be a subordinate 
matter." 

" I should think you are right. She seems to me a 
woman bom to bring sorrow on any man who is fool 
enough to feel affection for her. As for Henri, he is gone. 
I was unjust to Viim, Donally. I thought him a weak, 
sentimental, moonstruck dreamer, and last night he 
behaved like a hero. Last night I executed the com- 
mission you gave me, and he left for Ireland without 
breathing a syllable of this. You had wished him, he 
said, to go and manage your properties there.'* 

" So I did, once. I can never go back, and I thought 
it would be well that he should know and learn to love 
the country where his future home will be. So he has 
gone, that he might not stand in my way I Poor boy ! 
I am glad, of that, very glad of that, it shows he is not 
ungrateful. You are partly right, Brian. He is a poor, 
weak creature, much like what I am myself. I think 
that is one reason why I have always liked him so well. 
He never seemed to grow up or become independent of 
my care, and I liked to think that I was necessary to 
some one. My poor Henri I He will be happy, very 
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happy. I can almost forgive her her treachery in the 
thought that she will make it all up to my boy." 

"Henri will never marry her, false, unprincipled 
coquette that she is." 

" Do not say so. Tou forget that he loves her. In 
these things a man cannot help himself." 

" No ! Indeed I was not aware of that," answered the 
Major incredulously, looking down at him with strong 
compassion, but unsympathetic again, for he did not com- 
prehend, and could not at all realize, the feeling that 
actuated him. 

" Tes ; but there is something contemptible, I know, 
in this display of my weakness. It might be pardoned 
in a young man— not in me. Call Jim ; he sleeps at 
my door ; he will persist in doing so every night, 
although it makes me miserable to think of it. I am 
not worthy of such affection." 

Jim was called. The will was signed ; the two wit- 
nesses affixed their names ; and then the Colonel pointed 
to a small packet lying on the table. " These," he said, 
" are a set of jewels I bought for her. Tou must take 
them to her to-morrow. The address will tell her all. 
Now go, I feel as if I would like to sleep." 

" Not so, I have constituted myself sick-nurse ; at 
east until I can get one of the good aoeura de charttS to 
take my place." 

The Colonel looked as if he would have opposed the 
proposition, but he lacked strength. All his vivacity 
was gone ; he seemed barely able to articulate, and after 
a faint motion of dissent, resigned himself to being 
watched. 

His friend sat down by the bedside, and then, after a 
while, seeing that he slept tranquilly, moved nearer the 
fire. Towards morning, he was roused from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, by a long gurgling sigh. He 
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was at the side of the bed in a moment^ bat scaicelj 
faster than Jim, who had also heard it. 

'* He has taken another fit," said the old servant, de- 
cisively. " Hold him fast. Sir, till I ran for the doctor." 

The doctor came, pronounced Jim right, and the case 
very dangerous. " He may recover/' he said, " for a 
short time, but he will be a perfect wyeck ; indeed, to 
prolong his life at aU, he must have ease, and quiet, and 
careful nursing." 

"He shall have all three," thought the Major; "I 
will take him to Julie." 

Later in the forenoon, when the dangerous symptoms 
had subsided, and he had seen the soBur de chariti in- 
stalled in his place as nurse, he took up the packet oi 
jewels, and went to pay his first and last visit to 
Marcelletta Doyle. 

She was at home, expecting her fiancees daily visit. 
The news of Colonel Donally's illness had not penetrated 
as far as Herr Graaff's phlegmatic household, who, with 
one exception, did not much care what became of the 
Colonel or the rest of their enforced and unwelcome 
guests. That exception was Marcelletta. She really 
did care for her betrothed husband, as much as it was 
possible for her to care for any one, and she was just at 
that age when the love of a man, elderly, but not old, 
piques and flatters a girl. She would have given a 
great deal not to have had the foolish entanglement with 
Henri ; but as she could not possibly get quit of him all 
at once, she resolved to play for a little longer with his 
hopes and fears, trusting to her own address to manage 
the dangerous game, until she could at least persuade 
the Colonel that to marry first, and gain her father's 
consent afterwards, was, if not the most dutiful, at all 
events the safest and most convenient plan. Being to 
the full as energetic, when she took anything fairly up, 
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as Major Brian himself, she was pacing up and down 
the room in a fever of anxiety for the Colonel's coming, 
brimful of one or two reasons which should annihilate 
all his objections, when Major Brian was ushered up to 
the salon. Never doubting for a moment that it was 
Colonel Donally, she sprang forward to meet him, radiant 
with smiles, and recoiling with a surprise too extreme to 
admit of much grace or dignity, stood in speechless ex- 
pectation, with her eyes fixed on the stern bronzed face 
that looked down upon her without the least perceptible 
softening of its hard lines. 

She was so accustomed to see her beauty produce an 
effect upon all that approached her, that she could not 
prevent an angry flush rising to her brow, on seeing the 
cold unconcern of the young and handsome man before 
her. 

" Mademoiselle Marcelletta Doyle," he said, speaking 
slowly, and with marked emphasis, " I have the honour 
to deliver this packet to you, from my dying friend. 
Colonel Donally." 

The bright bloom on her cheek paled somewhat, and 
she pressed her left hand so tightly on her heart, that 
the delicate tracery of the fan she held was broken by 
the pressure; but she gave no other sign of emotion, 
and after a minute^s pause, repeated the address on 
the packet in a low tone, as if to herself — " To Henri 
Donally's wife "-^" That is strange I Is his name 
Henri?" 

« Whose ?— my friend's ? " 

"Yes, your friend. Colonel Donally's name. Is it 
Henri?" 

" No, my friend's name is Dinas." 

"Ah I — Then he knows all." There was another 
momentary change of colour, another pause, that in the 
strange girl before him meant subdued agitation, and 
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then she went on yerj calmlj^i '^ Tell him that I shall 
not marry Henri Donally. I would have made him a 
good wife, as women go. I suppose — I know, you think 
I have behaved vilely, and that I should apologise, and 
all that ; but I will not. I thought I loved Monsieur le 
Colonel ; I find I was wrong ; I almost doubt if I shall 
ever love any one ; but I shall go home and obey my 
father, and marry my first betrothed. Sir Philip ConnelL 
As for these/' she continued, after another short pause, 
during which she undid the packet and turned over the 
jewels, ^' they are pretty ; I think I shall accept them 
as a souvenir of my French lover. You think me a 
strange, heartless creature. Monsieur ; perhaps I am, but 
you ought not to blame me ; you ought to blame your 
own sex, who have taught me, perhaps too successfully, 
that beauty in a woman covers every defect of head and 
heart," and with a low curtsey, so gracefully executed 
that Major Brian, in spite of himself, felt a thrill of ad- 
miration, Marcelletta Doyle backed out, as firom the 
presence of royalty, regarding him to the last steadily 
through her long black curled lashes ; and the Major found 
himself standing alone in Frau GraafTs faded salon. 

" That beats Xenophon hollow. I came here partly 
to bring her to a sense of her misdeeds, and I am left 
alone in my glory, looking as foolish as any one can 
possibly desire. I will leave her to PhiL Even if he is 
now what I remember him, he will have his hands full 
with her. My poor friend ! What fools love makes 
even of sensible men. I can never too much thank 
Julie for what she has saved me from. If she were but 
as content I But women, some women at least, are such 
tender, loving creatures. I can discern in her letters a 
pining after something that has not fallen to our lot ; a 
regret for her sacrifice, which she, perhaps, would not 
acknowledge even to herself." 
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Major Brian did not utter all these words in a stage 
soliloquy standing stock still in Frau GraaflTs faded blue 
salon; but they passed through his mind as he walked 
slowly down the linden-shaded street to his friend's 
quarters. He found him better. " You will come home 
with me to Julie, Donally. We are laid up here, I ex- 
pect, for winter quarters, and I will have no difficulty in 
getting a couple of months' leave of absence." 

The Colonel smiled faintly, with a feeble acquiescence 
in the proposal. He was pleased at the thought of 
leaving the scenes where he had suffered so much ; 
pleased, perhaps, at the thought of dying in that remote 
home of which the Major now and then spoke, fiir 
removed from the distasteful adjuncts of a profession he 
had never loved. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

MAJOR BBIAK'S home. 

A FINE baronial-looking castle, placed on a rocky pro- 
montory, rising from the banks of a rapid brawling river, 
with the blue lines of the distant Pyrenees behind, and 
the dense forest creeping down from the lower slopes of 
the distant mountains into the very demesne, which was 
no trim pleasure-ground, but a beautiful wilderness, 
with fantastic rocks and brawling waterfalls, and deep 
narrow glens running up into the encroaching forest, and 
rustic bridges, under which the torrent sleeps in deep 
limpid pools, where the sprays of the wild ivy, dangling 
from the mossy pilasters, danced out and in, the whole 
day long, as if in an enchanted mirror. Such is St. 
Pavanne, such the home where Julie St. Pavanne Brian 
has passed the years of her solitary wedded life. It is 
the oldest, and is now the sole possession of her family. 
The Jacobin chiefs refused to make restitution of the 
Norman ch9,teau where she was bom, and Le Blanc's 
widow did not press them. She was rather glad than 
otherwise that it had passed into other hands, its 
memories were so painful. She could not have borne to 
have returned to the house which she had last left, a 
happy thoughtless child, holding, in childish fashion, 
her father's hand; or among the villagers, some of 
whom wouli remember her as the " Lark of Bezie." 

She preferred very much to come here, to St. Pavanne, 
where no one knew her, but where she had now for 
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many years made herself a name for kindly charities 
and loving words, and such unvarying gentleness, that 
she was known far and near as the gentle Lady of St. 
Pavanne. A certain air of romance surrounded her too; 
there was something unusual, the neighbours thought, 
in a woman so young and lovely being left so utterly 
alone, and coming among them so entirely unknown. 
Her past life was like a closed book to them. All they 
knew of her was, that she was the last remaining scion 
of an ancient family, that she was lovely and good, and 
the wife of a husband too careless to come near her or 
St. Pavanne. He was a soldier, of course, that was 
known also ; but it did not altogether excuse him in the 
estimation of the good neighbours. There were other 
officers in the neighbourhood who had returned to visit 
their families more than once during the many years 
the Countess Julie had lived at St. Pavanne alone. 

She knew nothing of what the neighbours said or the 
pity they felt for her. There was a quiet dignity about 
her that rebuked gossip, and made even the kindest 
withhold the advice or sjrmpathy that was unasked and 
might offend. To visit the poor, to carry nourishing 
soups to the sick, to attend mass daily, to give prizes to 
the village school, and to the villagers who kept the 
neatest gardens, and dowries to the young girls in the 
village, which nestled in old feudal fashion under the 
wing of the castle, to tend her flowers, and the tame 
linnet which fluttered down at her feet in the castle 
park to escape from the pursuing hawk — such was the 
quiet routine of the lady's still, monotonous life. It 
was precisely the life many contented women around 
her lived. There was occupation enough in it for the 
happy, but . . . Well, she is not unhappy as you see her 
there, seated at the western window of her boudoir, 
the setting sun fulling on her hair, glossy and black as 
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when it was bound up to please Le Blanc's taste beneath 
the high Norman cap. The rose tint on her cheek glows 
now even more brightly than of old, and hides with its 
vivid bloom a worn thinness of outline, a sharpness of 
contour^ that did not use to be there ; the sweet black 
eyes are even brighter than in the days when a per- 
petual smile lurked in their sunny depths ; but they are 
bright now with a serenity that speaks of a conquered 
sorrow and resigned hope — at least, hope for this world. 
She is reading, as she sits in her favourite chair by her 
favourite window in the light of the setting sun, not the 
latest Parisian romance, but one of the strange mystical 
reveries of Madame de la Motte Guyon. There is con- 
siderable mental affinity between the dead enthusiast 
and the living woman who has dared great dangers, 
and done bold deeds in her time, and who now in the 
fall bloom of her beauty has retired to this solitary out- 
of-the-way Pavanne, to endure with patient heroism this 
r6le of the slighted, despised wife, which she took upon 
herself years ago in the prison of St. Lazares, well 
knowing its bitterness, but thinking, with a beautiful 
woman's pardonable vanity, that it would not long be 
bitter for her. 

That hope has quite died out now. " Quite," she 
murmurs, half audibly, as she closes the book. She has 
not been reading, and looks wearily down over the bare 
flower-garden, where the withered ghosts of the autumn 
flowers lift their gaunt skeleton heads in vain protesta- 
tion against the winter cold, down to the narrow road 
beyond, up which Jacques the old steward is slowly trudg- 
ing from the post He has been to the post-office in the 
distant town every day for some time past, and he 
somewhat wonders at the impatience his lady displays. 
He does not know how much the short, somewhat 
formal, letters of her only correspondent are to her. 
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How mucli, and yet how little, or rather how cruel and 
mortifying, are the few short sentences, and cold, formal 
words of endearment : how cruel they used to be, rather, 
in the early days of her second marriage, when mortified 
pride was quick to seek out and resent slights. The 
pain is not so bitter now, for the anodyne of custom has 
deadened it, and made them almost sweet They are 
the sole events of her life. She numbers her year not 
by months or days, but by the receipt and answer of 
those short letters ; and yet her answers are as cold, as 
brief, as formal, as those of which her heart complains. 
Gentle and sweet-tempered as she is, there is a secret 
unacknowledged feeling of wrong, of hard usage, in her 
secret heart, prompting her to make no more submissions, 
to waste no more tenderness on the Ungrateful husband 
her love saved from death, but to hide the unrequited 
love» the hidden fondness, so closely in her heart that 
no one shall know of the secret wound. 

This woman's pride, although Julie, looking at it from 
her peculiar standpoint, thinks it as becoming and praise- 
worthy as it is natural, has perpetuated and increased 
the alienation, or rather want of love from which it 
sprang. When the grateful soldier received the first 
cold letter, so unlike the frank, cordial Julie he had 
known, he said to himself, half mournfully, half with an 
irksome sense of having accepted an obligation he could 
never repay, " She repents already of having acted upon 
the impulse of the moment ; her unconsidered generosity 
has cut her off from the chances of a wealthy or famous 
marriage, and she is sorry for it now. What wonder ? 
I almost wish that she may soon be free." 

But the chances of war spared him, and his next 
letter was colder, and more painfully formal. Julie 
read it with streaming eyes. "Life is distasteful to 
him when clogged with this poor hand," she moaned. 
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It was then that she left Paris, which Danton's evident 
admiration rendered an unsafe and undesirable residence 
for her, and retired to St. Pavanne, at first with the 
hope of his speedy return, not to cheer, but to excite 
and unsettle her. She looked forward to it continually, 
dreamed of it at night, and spent her days in preparing 
for it ; but days slipped into months, and months into 
years, and still he did not come. She would not ask 
him, and he would not come unless he were asked ; and 
so they remained and were likely to remain apart. For 
a growing delicacy of health warned her that her life in 
all probability would be short. She was almost glad of 
it, and repeated, when the doctor had left her, almost the 
very words wliich Brian had used when, with a vague 
sense of disappointment, he had crushed up her first short 
letter and flung it into the camp fire, " He will soon 
be free, and T am glad to think so." 

She had almost begun to think in the lassitude and 
languor that were gaining upon her, that the love against 
which she had so long struggled was losing its power to 
agitate and distress her, when an unusual delay in the 
punctually regular correspondence threw her into a 
state of excitement and alarm, which proved that, how- 
ever cruel and unkind, he was still and must ever 
remain to her dangerously dear. 

Day after day she sent old Jacques to the post town, 
and day after day he returned empty-handed, and the 
agitation of hope and fear gave way to the agitation of 
disappointment and despair. The doctor had bidden her 
beware of all excitement, and she almost smiled as she 
pressed her hand on the tumultuous beatings of the 
heart she had been warned to guard so carefully from 
emotion, and looked out on old Jacques plodding slowly 
and methodically up the steep road as if neither joy 
nor despair hung upon his steps. On he came, not a 
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whit faster because he was bringing the long-expected 
letter, and not a fresh disappointment 

It arrived at last, that letter, with its wonderful news, 
he was coming. A deadly faintness seized her when 
she read the words, and then a feeble ray of the old 
hope that had so long sustained her fluttered up into 
the poor, tortured heart, whose slow, faint, irregular 
beats were testifying to the strength of the forbidden 
emotion that was convulsing it, " He is coming." The 
childless woman, who had never known a brother's, or 
a sister's, or a mother's love, found a wondrous sweetness 
in repeating the words, "He is coming. Now this 
long sorrow shall cease, this patient love will win love 
in return ; or the last pang will kill, and I shall win 
death and be free." 

Eising, she rang the bell hastily, almost impatiently 
for one who was accustomed to do her spiriting so 
gently, and the servant brought lights and tea. She 
lifted one of the candles and went to the mirror. Yes, 
she was beautiful still. Alas ! what mattered it? With 
a slow, wearied step she passed from the boudoir to the 
bedroom beyond, and opened a drawer. Costly rings, 
rich shawls, glittering silks, necklaces and trinkets, were 
heaped up in it She turned them languidly over, and 
a large deer-hound which had been lying at her feet 
followed her, and watched her motions with its bright, 
intelligent eyes. She laid her thin hand on its head, 
" They are his gifts, Merouen. We have a lavish lord ; 
but he gives not that which alone can sanctify such 
gifts. It would have been better, perhaps, to have let 
him die in Paris. I should have followed him soon, 
and never have known this self-humiliation, this in- 
tolerable sense of injuiy and scorn. No, not intolerable. 
It is God's will, and I have known and accepted my 
position from the firS^ and I will not murmur now, nor 
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give way at last. Pavanne must greet its master with 
a smiling face." 

For a few days all was bustle and confusion inside 
and out All was to be got into order. Matters that 
had gone wrong under the lady's easy, almost careless 
rule, were to be put right. And such a complete revolu- 
tion was effected, that the unknown master for whose 
behoof and in whose honour all was done was almost 
feared before he arrived. 

The great day at last came round. Actuated by a 
half romantic, half mournful desire to recall to him the 
fact that he owed her gratitude, if not love, she arrayed 
herself in the old Norman peasant dress which she had 
worn on the night of their hasty marriage, and preserved 
since with a superstitious care, to be regarded according 
to her varying moods, sometimes as a precious relic of 
the hour of heroism that had bound their lives inalien- 
ably together, sometimes as a hated memento of a bold 
and unwomanly action, which had been punished by all 
these long years of pain. 

Thus dressed, and leaving her constant companion 
Merouen behind her, she set out down the steep road, 
feeling more of healthful vigour than she had known for 
many a day. She had fixed in her own mind a place 
of meeting, a calvary, which stood in a recess cut for it 
in the deep gloom of the chestnut forest. 

Like almost all who are eagerly impatient for any- 
thing, her anxiety had made her anticipate the time 
when he could possibly arrive. She reached far too 
soon the little mountain calvary, but it was a spot she 
loved. Many a time in the days of her strength she 
had come with her rebellious murmurings and thrown 
down the load that seemed too heavy for her to bear, 
before the feet of the Christ, and watered the forest 
moss round the shrine with her tears, and looked on the 
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white face of the carved Saviour, standing out pure and 
cold from the dark, quivering forest-leaves, till the calm 
of the blessed brow seemed to steal into her troubled 
heart, and she arose patient again to suffer and endure. 

Her steps grew slow before she reached the shrine. 
It was with pain she dragged herself to the sacred spot, 
and sank down faint, over-fatiguecl, on the soft mossy 
grass. She had a long time to wait, and while she sat 
she pictured in her mind every possible detail of the 
meeting, repeated again and again what she would say 
to him, and what his answer would be. Still he did 
not come: she rose, and went out into the road, and 
looked down it, but she could not see far, for it wound 
round cliffs and comers, and skirted precipices in a very 
picturesque, mountainous fashion. It was already grow- 
ing dark beneath the shadow of the pine-trees as she 
returned, somewhat disconsolately, to her retreat behind 
the calvaiy. She could not wait much longer. It was 
imprudent for her to be there at all, for there had been 
of late several highway robberies in the neighbourhood; 
but she could not think of danger or risk, or of anything 
but the fact that she was to see him so soon. Life itself 
seemed to turn upon the meeting ; her heart throbbed 
violently, her knees shook under her, and when she 
heard the noise of approaching wheels a nervous 
timidity overpowered her; she shrank back behind the 
calvary, among the dark pine-boughs and withered 
chestnut-leaves. 

They were driving in an open caleche. He was 
sitting on the side^ext to her, and she saw him glance 
up at the white face of the Christ, but he never saw her. 
For a moment she stood as if stunned. She had seen 
his face, darker and firmer, and more bronzed than of 
old, but the same quiet, almost stern face^ that had 
looked down upon her with such uncomprehending 
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wonder that miserable night in Paris. The never-for- 
gotten humiliation and self-upbraiding of the hour 
rushed over her again with intense bitterness, and with 
passionate injustice she accused him of having seen her 
and wilfully ignored her presence. "It is but of a 
piece — of a piece with the rest," she exclaimed, angrily. 
" Nothing but insult and slight from the man I so 
humbled myself to save. Oh 1 my Saviour, help me ! 
Help me to bear my bitter punishment." Full of 
anguish she leant against the cross, and caught it in her 
arms. A sharp, short spasm of pain convulsed her, and 
when it passed, her mental trouble had somewhat abated. 
" I will go home," she said ; " I have known it from 
the first ; it is no worse now than it has always been. 
It is only another hope destroyed." Kising hastily, as 
if she dreaded her own resolution if she lingered, she 
crossed the road, and plunging into the forest struck 
into a narrow dark footpath that led through the woods 
and scrubby thickets to the back of the ch§,teau. Hurry- 
ing on in blind haste, now leaving a shred of her dress 
on some projecting bush, now stumbling over the roots 
which crossed the path, she went on, half-running, half- 
walking, frightened at the increasing darkness, and 
almost expecting a robber to leap out upon her from 
behind every bush. She reached home, however, in 
safety, and found that her husband and his friend had 
not yet arrived. Hurrying up to her dressing-room, 
she threw off the dress which she had put on with so 
much hope, and opening her wardrobe took up the first 
that came to hand. It was a soft, transparent muslin, 
with pink spots, which her maid had just finished trim- 
ming. Taking it out, she dressed herself in it. It 
suited her admirably. If she had spent hours in trying 
to discover a becoming dress she could not have made a 
better selection. Its soft, subdued colouring, heightened 
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the bright bloom of her cheeks and the lustre of her 
eyes, and contrasted charmingly with her long black 
curls. A faint smile of gratified vanity played for a 
moment on her lips, as she looked at herself in the 
mirror. "Yes, I am beautiful still," she murmured; 
"God is showing me how utterly worthless is this 
beauty, of which I was once so vain. Come, Merouen, 
we will go down, down to meet our master, you and I." 
And the dog came up to her as though he understood 
her, and pushed his broad, tawny muzzle into her palm. 
Thus they went down together, the lady and her dumb 
friend, into her boudoir. It was a pleasant room, with 
many tokens of her presence scattered about in it Her 
favourite books were lying open, the work with which 
she sometimes whiled away a weary hour lay on the 
little work-table by the western window, and growing 
plants — camellias, hyacinths, and violets, grouped in 
rustic vases — stood around in a profusion that testified 
to her love of flowers. She went up to her favourite 
window and looked out The caleche was winding 
slowly up the road below, and she went back to the 
hearth and rang for lights, and then sat down on a couch 
with the dog at her feet. 

They came in slowly; she heard them in the hall, 
and rose up with a distrait^ troubled air, as if she were 
going to meet him» and then stood still, the colour rising 
to her face in a crimson flood. Presently they came in, 
Jacques assisting her husband to support the invalid. 
The sick man had to be attended to — had to be brought 
to the tire, and placed in the softest and most comfort- 
able seat The long estranged husband and wife partly 
forgot their embarrassment in attending to him, not 
that he was at all, as some invalids are, very exacting 
of attention, but his presence served to break the awk- 
wardness of the meeting, and gave the long-separated 
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pair a pretext for neither looking at, nor addressing 
each other. When he was at last comfortably seated, 
and they had done all for him they could, he looked 
round with a sigh: "Brian, you are happy. This is 
home — real, comfortable home, at last." 

" Yes, so it is. Of course it is," answered the master, 
who had not yet got to feel at home in his own house. 
He was looking at his wife. Two heads of white 
marble supported the chimney-piece, and she was lean- 
ing against one of them. The two faces — the living and 
the inanimate — ^were very like each other; there were 
the same small, clearly cut features, the same pensive, 
troubled look ; the only difference was, that the marble 
face was pale and colourless, and the human on« flushed 
with a hue far too glowing for health. The Major 
noted the rich, vivid bloom, and thought, with a sudden 
pang, that she looked delicate. 

" You do not speak of yourself, Julie," he said. " Have 
you been well of late ?" 

" Yes, oh yes. Why should I not ? " She spoke with 
an unconscious reserve and pride, and he felt it, and 
recoiled. It confirmed him in his previous supposition. 
" I was right," he thought. " All those years she has 
been grudging the past ; she will never love me, never. > 

It is no wonder, with my plain looks and obscure birth ; ^ 

I was a fool to expect it ; and yet I did think that she 
would, perhaps, feel for me the esteem, the quiet love, I 
have so long felt for her. II rCimporte. She shall at 
least respect me. She is very, very beautiful — far more 
beautiful than I ever thought her before. Well, there 
is the more merit in the sacrifice, and I must tear myself 
away before this passive love of mine becomes the agony 
of passion that has wrecked poor Donally." 

While he thus sat silent, bitterly musing on the down- 
fall of what had been a strong, though unacknowledged 
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hope, Julie leant with closed eyes against the marble 
head of the chimney-piece, running up sad, despairing 
accusations against him. " Cold, hard, and stern he is, 
as he always was to me, and yet I can remember those 
hard eyes soft, ah! so soft when he spoke of her, that 
child he loved." 

" This will never do," thought Major Brian, when the 
mutual silence had lasted far longer than politeness 
would have allowed between strangers ; but then they 
were not strangers, at least they were husband and wife 
as well. He glanced at his Colonel — he was dozing 
placidly in his chair — and then in a low tone, and with 
an assumed gaiety, he began to speak of the old days in 
Paris. Julie answered him in cold, measured tones. 
His unseasonable mirth grated on her ears, and seemed 
like mockery to her sinking heart He noticed the 
change of tone, though it was slight, and left the voice 
he once remembered so blithely gay, still sweet and 
low ; slight as it was, it seemed to freeze the current of 
his ideas ; but he persevered, until at last, unable to 
repress her emotion, she left the room abruptly, when 
he tried to console himself with the fact that every one, 
sooner or later, has to mourn some fallen castle in 
the air. 

" To be treated thus, when I would die content if I 
could but win one look or word of love," sobbed Julie 
in her lonely dressing-room. 

Each loved the other, but he had only come late to 
know it, when a wall of pride and mutual resentment 
was already built up between them, so high that it 
seemed as if nothing could overleap it. Each waited 
for concessions from the other — for an acknowledgment 
that both had too much false pride to make. The one 
brooded over years of slighted ajffection ; the other, 
unconscious that such affection had ever existed, thought 
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only of a grudging sacrifice made and repented of, and 
of the heavy burden of a debt that could never be 
repaid. No deeper tragedy could well be seen than 
this domestic one, the first part of which was being 
so unconsciously played out in the Ch§,teau of St. 
Pavanne, where distrust and alienation were turning 
mutual love into a blight instead of a blessing. 

With an effort, Julie came down stairs again to the 
dining-room to preside at supper. The Major was no 
longer talkative. He seemed absorbed in thought, and 
avoided her glance, as if afraid of detecting reproach in 
her eyes. If either talked, it was for the sake of their 
guest; he must not know, he must not guess, to what a 
hollow sham of a home he had been brought Her 
hospitable duties as hostess over, Julie again rose. She 
did not feel equal to another forced conversation ; but, as 
she was leaving the room, something seemed suddenly 
to recur to her memory. She came back, close up to 
him, eager and less stiff than she had been. " Brian,** 
she said, calling him for the first time by his Christian 
name ; " Brian, I did all I could about that little Marie, 
and honestly tried to get her to live here with me." 

"I am sure you did.* Thanks, a thousand times 
thanks, dear Julie ; '' and he took her hand and kissed 
it. She drew it hastily from him. His face was soft 
enough now, and his eyes were gleaming with a tender 
light ; but she put it all down to Marie's account, and 
hurried away to hide her tears. Once in the solitude of 
her chamber, she wept bitterly. The same miserable 
feeling that had so often assailed her before, that life 
was a blank, full of nothing but emptiness and misery, 
came over her again. And then, in spite of pride and 
hurt womanly feeling, softer thoughts slid in. " She 
might win him yet, — she would try. She would be 
humble and gentle, and conquer her proud spirit, and 
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condescend to let him know how very, very happy, 
a tithe of the love and consideration he displayed 
towards his old friend would make her." But these 
feelings, alas! passed away with the troubled night 
hours that gave them birth. In the morning she was 
her old self again, convinced that he despised her for 
the part she had played in saving him — despised her 
even for her involuntary position as Leblanc^s wife and 
widow ; convinced, too, that it was vain to strive against 
her natural temperament. High-spirited and proud she 
was by nature, and she could not divest herself of 
failings that she had half taught herself to believe were, 
if not positive virtues, at least very excusable in her 
position. She could not hint to him how dear he was, 
how blessed life would be rendered by his love ; no, not 
even if her life— or what was far more to her, his— de- 
pended upon it The very thought of what she had 
once done for him burned into her heart like fire ; the 
old feeling of humiliation and wrong swelled and 
rankled in her bosom, and gave an added brightness to 
her eye and cheek as she descended to the breakfast- 
room. Colonel Donally was not down, so there was 
nothing for it but a tSte-OrtSte with her husband. Both 
were somewhat distrait and silent, and preoccupied, and 
towards the close of the meal Major Brian informed her 
that he was going to Florae, to pay a visit to a brother 
officer with whom he was intimate. Something he said, 
also, about shooting and hunting, and some business to 
attend to ; but she comprehended nothing but the fact 
that he was going away. He could not then endure 
more than a few hours under the same roof with her. 
She became deadly pale, and covering her face with her 
hands, sobbed outright The Major regarded her for a 
moment with a helpless, uncomfortable look. " You are 
not well, Julie ; I am sure of it" 
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She made a desperate effort after calmness, and 
attained it. " It is only a spasm — it is past. When do 
you go?" 

"Immediately." He was saying to himself: "How 
I could have loved her. How proud I couJd have been 
of her grace and beauty, if she would only have let me ; 
but I will not stay here to be a burden and constraint 
to her." After another interval of silence, in which 
both made a show of eating busily, he looked up again : 
"I shall take the liberty of leaving my poor friend 
here, Julie." 

She tried to say that it was no liberty — that he was 
free to do as he wished in his own house ; but she could 
not ; the words, simple as they were, seemed to choke 
her, and in a short time he took his leave. Once gone, 
she began to reproach herself, and to seek relief from her 
misery in attentions to her invalid guest. The Colonel 
was charmed with her, and was never done praising her, 
and thinking and saying what a lucky man his friend 
had been, little thinking that every word pierced like a 
dagger to the heart of his unhappy listener. Then he 
told her his story ; and she, who had been kind to him 
before, became, if possible, kinder, from a fellow-feeling 
with him. He was alone in the world, and so was she ; 
and both had given love where there was no true affec- 
tion for them in return. 

A few days after Major Brian had gone to Florae, the 
lawyer, who had long managed affairs for the family at 
St. Pavanne, and who was one of Julie's few friends, 
arrived to pay a visit, in the course of which he men- 
tioned, as if casually, that he had seen Major Brian, who 
had suggested to him that perhaps a separation between 
him and Madame might be most conducive to Madame's 
happiness. Long absence, the lawyer gently hinted, 
liad produced an alienation, perhaps not unnatural, on 
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her side. On hearing this, Julie gave a sudden cry. 
This, then, was the cruel business he had been about. 
False as cruel. For the want of love, the desire for 
reparation was made to appear to come from her — from 
her, who was dying for but one word of love from him. 
So horrible did the idea appear to her, that she was 
almost on the point of throwing herself at the old man's 
feet, and confessing the whole secret feelings of her 
heart, but the innate pride of her nature came to her 
aid, and, with the transient courage it supplied, she 
caught at the idea so eagerly, that the old lawyer, who 
was much interested in her, was convinced that Major 
Brian was right, and that a separation was the best and 
safest thing, for her happiness at least. 

" I suppose I shall have nothing to do but prepare 
the necessary papers, then, Madame?" he said, rising 
to go. 

" Nothing ; and you will have them ready as soon as 
possible," answered Julie, with a cold dignity that did 
not once belong to the " Lark of Bezie." 

Old Monsieur Fareau went back to Florae, and the 
same evening. Major Brian called upon him. He looked 
pale and careworn, and listened in silence to the lawyer's 
account of his meeting with Julie. When he had 
finished, he rose to go. " You have done well, very welL 
You will make all the haste you can ; she is right in 
wishing the business settled as soon as possible." 

" I wonder now, did these two marry for love ! " 
thought the old lawyer, as he closed the door behind 
Major Brian, and listened to his firm step rapidly 
striding down the street, over the rough pavement. 
When close to the inn where he had left his horse, 
he suddenly made a short pause ; he would go back to 
St Pavanne, not to Oampagnal. Now that the parting 
was so near, each hour, each moment of her society was 
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precious. A thousand self-upbraidings, a thousand 
palliations of, and excuses for, her proud reserve, came 
swelling and surging into his heart. She must have 
loved him a little once, or she would never have risked 
her life to save his. And how had he despised, ignored 
that love ! No wonder she had so little tenderness for 
the truant who came so late to claim it. Yes ; he would 
return. He had vowed to make her happy ; that she 
should never repent the sacrifice she had made ; and 
how had he kept his vow ? His heart was wrung with 
painful self-reproach, with that deep tenderness and 
regret with which we look upon the dead face of one to 
whom we have failed to show all the love and kindness 
we might have shown. He was impatient to reach St. 
Pavanne — the speed of his horse seemed slow ; the road 
seemed to drag itself out to twice its length. He reached 
the ch&teau at last. It was late, but the windows of the 
boudoir were still lighted. 

" The Colonel is worse. Oh ! Sir, I am glad you have 
come," said Jacques, who admitted him. The Major 
scarcely heard him, he was thinking, not of his friend, 
but of his wife. Passing Jacques, he hurried up to the 
boudoir. She was leaning against the fireplace in her 
old fashion, but she turned and looked up as he entered, 
and her eyes met his with a timid, pleading, upward 
glance, soft and imploring as that of a wounded deer. 
The strong man faltered for a moment, and then came 
up to the hearth, and stood beside her, not well knowing 
what to say. One of her small hands lay listlessly on 
the couch beside her, his eyes fixed on it. It had grown 
very thin since the days when he loved to watch its rapid 
industry. There was the ring he had bought with his 
first pay, and sent her in lieu of Le Blanc's ring, with 
which, for want of better, he had wedded her. He 
remembered all his feelings the day he had sent it to her. 
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the deep sense he had had of her generosity, the sacred 
vow he had registered in his heart' that she should be 
the happiest soldier's wife alive. His heart yearned to 
make her so yet, in spite of all that had passed, and he 
did not feel so hopeless of his power to do so as he 
usually did. 

"Julie," he said, bending over her and taking her 
hand in his, " Julie, God knows I never thought it would 
come to this. I have failed to make you happy, but we 
part friends. I never knew what dear friends we were, 
how much I loved you, until now." 

He loved her then. She pressed her hand to her heart. 
"Brian! dear, husband! forgive me," she murmured. 
She would have knelt at his feet, but his arms were 
round her, his whisper in her eax, " Mine was the first 
and greatest fault." 

Grief treads very quickly on the heels of joy. That 
night all in the chS^teau knew that poor Colonel Donally 
was dying, and when Monsieur Fareau arrived next day, 
punctual to the stroke of the clock, there was still work 
for him to do. The Colonel wished his will to be legally 
drawn out and attested, and when all was done, and 
the property secured to his adopted son, the dying man 
leant back on his pillows. " He will be happy — happy I" 
he murmured, "and my work is done." With these 
words he turned his face to the wall and never spoke 
again. He was buried in the pretty cemetery of 
Florae, and his firiends sorrowed for him even amid 
the joy of their second espousals. How deep that joy 
was, how full, how satisfying, none can know except 
those who have experienced the change from despair 
to hope, from hope to full contentment. It was ex- 
quisite pleasure to them to walk together through the 
deep tangled wild wood of the Park, joy to her to sit 
beside him as he sketched, and hang over his easel in 
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the pretty boudoir, watching his busy brush fill up the 
canvas with the vivid hues of outward beauty. They 
were entirely, ftiUy, happy, but such happiness is not for 
earth, and cannot last. 

The short weeks of the Major's leave of absence 
flitted past all too quickly, and the time of parting drew 
on apace. There was but one day longer of the sweet 
life which had become so dear to both, and in the 
morning Julie preferred a strange request It was that 
he should go with her to Florae, to the cemetery where 
Colonel Donally was buried, to choose a grave. He was 
startled at first, and then laughed at her dismal whim, 
and then, seeing she was in earnest, agreed to go with 
her. She had never told him of the reasons she had for 
fearing that her life could not be long. " He would not 
care, if he knew," she had said at first, and latterly she 
could not bear to throw the least shadow over the full 
contentment of their happiness. She was humble in 
her happy love, as she had been in her hopeless despair. 
" It is impossible I can be much to him," she thought. 
" Once away, he has the busy occupation of his life — 
that profession apart from which he could not long be 
happy, and he has the remembrance of that little 
childish Marie." 

She thought of all these things as she tied the strings 
of her pink hood, and drew the gauzy folds of her veil 
over her beautiful face, tranquilly, as one who seemed 
more to dread the death of love and hope, than the un- 
timely grave that yawned before her. 

"Brian," she said, when she entered the room, 
"would you believe that all through these weeks of 
happiness I have kept a secret firom you? " 

" It cannot have been a very serious one, and yet there 
are tears in your bright eyes, my darling ! Are you not 
happy?" 
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" Perfectly, supremely happy. Come, see, the carriage 
is ready." 

It was an elegant little carriage with a pair of ponies, 
which she was in the habit of driving about the neigh- 
bourhood herself, sometimes with old Jacques, some- 
times without him. She was fond of driving, and no 
contemptible whip ; but she declined the reins to-day. 
" No, you shall drive ; I am weary. I want just to sit 
and look at, and listen to you." 

They went to the cemetery, and she showed him the 
vault where her family had been accustomed to bury 
before they went to reside in Normandy, and then chose 
a site for a grave on an open slope below it. 

" What an odd fancy it is, Julie," he said, with a 
forced laugh, for the proceeding made him feel more 
uncomfortable than he chose to admit. 

"Why is it odd?" she asked, with a faint smile. 

" Well, it is unusual, you know, for a beautiful young 
woman like you, actually glowing with health, to think 
of such things." 

"Brian," she asked, with a strange solemnity, 
" would it vex you much to think that I am dying? " 

" Don't," he said, quickly. " Don't tease me so. You 
little know the intense pain the very idea conjures up." 

"Does it? Ah! Brian." She looked up at him 
yearningly, and then clung closer to his arm. 

"You must banish these dismal thoughts, darling. 
How did they ever get into your head? They must 
have been bom of solitude and dull St. Pavanne." 

She smiled faintly. " Perhaps," she said, " the happy 
do not die, at least should not. We will think no more 
of it Let us talk of something else." 

All the way home they talked, not of things past, nor of 
things to come, but of that present beyond which neither 
cared much to look. They drove slowly, enjoying the 
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soft, mild, tranquil afternoon, that spoke of approaching 
spring. It was almost twilight when they began to 
ascend the steep hill, on the summit of which the cal- 
vary was placed. The woods here were dense and 
dark, and came down to the very edge of the road ; and 
Julie, looking at them, began to think of the robberies 
that had been rife in the neighbourhood a few months 
before. 

" You remember what I told you of these robberies," 
she said, turning to her husband. " Could you think of 
a fitter place for such an attempt than this. It seems 
to have been intended by nature for this very thing, and 
yet there has never been one here. It is odd, is it 
not ? " 

He made some laughing reply, and the echo of his 
voice had scarcely died away, when two men sprang 
out of the wood ; one seized the horses' heads, and the 
other presented a pistol at the Major. With a wild cry, 
Julie threw herself forward, and received the charge in 
her breast. At the same moment, the highwayman in 
front let go the ponies, and they started off at full gallop 
down the steep hill. With some difficulty the Major, 
holding his insensible wife in his arms, managed to turn 
them to the bank, and thus stopped their mad career. 
Having done this, he became sensible that a man was 
approaching quickly on horseback. This man, whose 
approach the thieves had heard, turned out to be his own 
servant, whom he had sent to Florae for letters. With 
liis assistance he conveyed Julie to the chateau, and then 
sent for the doctor. 

" It is unnecessary," she said, faintly. " Come near 
me, Brian, and do not weep, darling. I am not worth 
those tears. Do you know, I could bless and thank the 
robber for this wound, for now I shall have the ineffable 
bliss and happiness of dying in your arms. It was true 
VOL. n. I 
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what I told you this afternoon. I was dying, very 
surely, and very quickly too. I should never have seen 
your face again, and .... and, oh I Brian, I .have been 
80 happy." 

" We have been so happy; it cannot, surely, be ending 
so soon. Heaven cannot be so crueL" 

" Hush ! dearest Heaven is kind. Take me to your 
heart, Brian. Life has done little but part us ; but we 
are together now, and there is joy and peace in dying 
thus. This love of mine, that has not blessed you 
much on earth, shall watch over you up there in heaven ; 
and she shall come, Brian, that little Marie that I was 
so wicked as to hate once, — she shall come, and comfort, 
and be all to you I might have been." 

"She cannot, she shall not!" he groaned out pas- 
sionately. "Oh! Julie, live. Fool that I was, what 
have I flung from me? " 

She laid her weak hand on his bent head. " Hush ! 
It was not your doing, but God's." After a while he 
felt the faint pressure relax, and looked up in fear. She 
smiled with the ineflfable peace that death only brings, 
and took his hand in both of hers, that she might slip 
into it the ring he had sent her. " There," she said, in 
broken gasps, "it is a pledge that you will meet me 
again, my husband." 

" I wiU ; I will." 

She smiled once more ; her lips slightly moved, and 
his clung to them passionately, fondly, in a long em- 
brace that recked not that the lips he pressed were 
dead. 

After a while he realized the fact that she was gone, 
and rose calmly up and looked on the beautiful dead 
face, and closed the glassy eyes, and then threw himself 
down again beside the corpse. In the whole wide world, 
^he alone loved and clung to him. A tempest of sorrow 
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overpowered him. His throat swelled, his breast heaved ; 
but he did not weep. For a long time he lay there, 
beside the beloved dead, forgetting everything except 
that he was alone. Henceforth utterly alone, without 
any one to share his griefs, or take pleasure in his suc- 
cess. He heard the doctor's step and voice upon the 
stair, but he did not move. 

" She is dead," said the old man, in a compassionate 
tone ; and he moved away the cold head from the warm, 
living face that was pressed so close to it. 

"I know it," he said, "and you think me weak, 
perhaps; but you, Doctor, who have had a long life 
filled with the love of kindred and friends, like most 
men, can scarcely imagine how solitary wretches like 
me cling to our alL" 

He rose, and looked long and steadily at the dear, 
dead face, whose muscles were already settling into 
rigidity, and then turned calmly away. 

"Now I have done — done with love and joy for 
ever." 

" You must not say so ; you are a young man." 

His lip quivered, but he made no answer. In due 
time she was laid in the grave she had chosen on the 
sunny slope below the vault of the St. Pavannes, in the 
pretty cemetery at Florae, and Major Brian rejoined his 
regiment St. Pavanne was a home to him no longer ; 
merely a house, like other houses, wherein he sojourned 
for longer or shorter intervals. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



SIR Philip's wooing. 



Marcelletta Doyle had gone home, having settled 
in her own mind that nothing more was to be made of 
the Donallys. She had quite got over the slight pen- 
chant she had had for the Colonel, and was beginning to 
think that she had been upon the verge of doing a very 
foolish thing. She had much better enact the rdle of 
a dutiful daughter, and go home and obey her father. 
Young Lady Daly, the same who had been poor Norah 
Docherty's mistress, had consented to receive her for a 
few days on her way through Dublin. Martin Doyle 
was Sir Charles Daly's agent, and every one knew of 
the long-standing engagement between his daughter and 
Sir Philip Connell ; and even though Marcelletta had 
not had the prestige of that engagement to enhance 
her charms and dignity, good-natured Lady Daly, 
whose pride was not exigeante, and who liked to see 
pretty faces around her, would have been very willing 
to receive Marcelletta Doyle as her guest. 

Martin Doyle did not come up to town to meet his 
daughter. He was intensely fond of her, intensely 
anxious to see her ; but he could not leave Cumlagh so 
long, even upon that errand ; so he stayed at home and 
prepared for her reception, by overseeing the remodel- 
ling and painting of the whole house. 
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Her hostess, however, did her all due honour ; she 
came herself to meet her at the wharf, and received her 
as kindlj as if she had been a sister. 

" Well, what do you think of her ? " asked a young 
man, looking up from a couch where he was lounging 
with a book in his hand^, addressing LaSy Daly, 
who had just conducted her young guest up to her 
room. 

"She is more than pretty — she is beautiful; really, 
Connell, you are in luck. She is the very handsomest 
woman I ever saw." 

" So far so good. Is there a large party to-day ? " 

"No; one or two country friends of Daly's. That 
is all." 

" I am glad of it, as I have that tiresome engagement 
at White's. So you really think she will do ? " 

" I think she is very beautiful, if that is what you 
mean." 

"I will go now, I think. Where is Daly?" 

"In the billiard-room." 

" I will go there, then, for a few minutes. And she 
is so pretty, you say : well, I don't much like mere 
prettiness. These pretty women are always very placid 
and conventional Now, I like something out of the 
common run; I like a woman with a dash either of 
something very evil or very good about her ; with a 
strong, true nature, a keen intellect, and either that 
dazzling beauty that all fall down and worship, or no 
beauty at all. I candidly tell you, I do not expect 
to find my ideal in this little rustic girl, bred up in some 
unknown German convent." 

Lady Daly laughed. "You are too fastidious. I 
suppose we shall see you at Lady Alsen^s to-night?" 

" An course de, all the world will be there, and I must 
follow in its wake." 
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" You must suspend your criticism on my dSbutante 
until then." 

" I will. Good-bye, or rather, au revoir!' And he 
lounged out of the room, to seek Sir Charles, with whom 
he had a long-standing intimacy rather than a close 
friendship. 

An enchanted scene from Fairyland seemed to break 
suddenly upon Marcelletta Doyle as she floated in Lady 
Daly's wake through a struggling mass of silks and 
satins, blonde and broadcloth, up the crowded staircase 
to Lady Alsen's drawing-room, threading her way with 
a native grace and ease which astonished her chaperons, 
" There is Sir Philip Connell, dear," she said, recalling 
Marcelletta's attention from a tall cavalry officer with 
enormous moustachios, who somewhat reminded her of 
Colonel Donally, Marcelletta turned, with her bright, 
ready smile. Although she was not easily discomposed, 
she felt a little shy and uncomfortable, and had no very 
distinct recollection of Lady Daly^s introduction, or of 
anything else, until she found herself hanging on his 
arm, elbowing their way to a place among the dancers. 

He was not at all what she had expected him to be 
from her father's letters. Martin Doyle had painted his 
future son-in-law in anything but bright colours ; and 
this man leaning towards her with such deferential, flat- 
tering respect, was a quiet, refined gentleman — looking 
like a gentleman, even amidst all the high-bred men 
around him. He was not exactly handsome, but he 
had an aristocratic, distingvA look, very much the look 
of some one she had seen before — but where? — she 
puzzled over it amid the pauses in the conversation. 
When the quadrille was finished, they escaped from the 
crowded room into the conservatory. 

" How pleasant it is here — how deliciously fresh and 
cool," she murmured, glancing up at her partner's face. 
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It was distrait and troubled; and he walked on in 
silence, until they gained the screen of a group of large 
orange-trees. 

" Yes, you are right ; it is very pleasant here, in more 
ways than one. We are safe from observation. What 
do you think of me. Miss Doyle ? You know how we 
have been taught to regard each other. What do you 
think of such arrangements?" and he smiled, antici- 
pating some confused answer. But he was wrong for 
once ; he had got into the hands of an experienced flirt, 
whose natural aptitude for coquetry was more than 
a match for his experience. Marcelletta drew herselt 
up, assumed a more becoming attitude, and with a 
merry laugh rejoined, that she thought such engage- 
ments an act of shameful tyranny on the part of parents 
and guardians. And then a deep, smothered sigh fell 
on her companion's ear. He began to think he had 
made an impression. The feeling was pleasant; he 
looked at her again. What a beautiful face she had; 
what a sweet voice ; what a faultless hand and arm ! 
He began to wish he had not been so precipitate in 
freeing Martin Doyle from his compact 

It was no wonder, perhaps, that when they parted 
for the night he carried home with him the sweet tones 
of her voice and the pressure of her soft white hand, 
and dreamt of her pink dress and floating hair. And 
yet he was not in love with her — he had not even what 
he denominated a fancy for her ; but he was beginning 
to get interested, and to feel piqued and amused by her 
alternate fits of girlish abandon and womanly reserve. 
Next morning found him in Lady Daly's boudoir. 
Marcelletta, in the most becoming of morning toilettes, 
was seated in a fauteuU by the window, with the 
daintiest little foot in the world peeping from under 
the skirts of her embroidered dress. She bade him 
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good morning with a timid reserve, and joined little in 
the conversation, till Lady Daly, fancying she heard 
Sir Charles calling her, and being the most attentive 
wife in the world, rose and left them alone. 

He drew his. chair nearer to hers : " Marcel letta, 
Miss Doyle I should rather say, I was not frank with 
you last night. I allowed you to believe that the 
engagement between us was still subsisting, and I have 
now to confess that I was fool enough, before I saw 
you, to yield to your father's reiterated prayers that it 
should be given up." 

He looked at her keenly the while. " If she likes 
me," he thought, " she will show it now." 

Marcelletta, however, was a match for him. She 
never winced, or moved a muscle of her beautiful face, 
but, turning quietly round, took up an open letter that 
was lying on her knee. " So I have just learned from 
this letter — excuse me until I have finished it." She 
read it over carefully from beginning to end, and then, 
laying her little hand on his sleeve, said with bewitch- 
ing candour, " I must congratulate you. Sir Philip, on 
your escape from such a stupid wife as I would have 
made you." 

Sir Philip flushed a little. " You are a strange, 
enchanting girl," he said. "I have paid compliments 
to many a lady, but that cheap coin will not serve me 
with you. Will you believe that I can find nothing 
more flattering to say to you than the honest truth, that 
I am not sure yet whether this broken engagement will 
be an escape or a great misery ? " 

She laughed merrily; not displeased — even a little 
flattered. She already began to see that matters would 
end as she wished, and she was confident in her own 
powers, satisfied with her position, and almost sure of 
her new conquest ; so she began to talk brilliantly and 
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sarcasticallj of the party the night before — of the 
dresses, of the dancing — till, in the midst of an ani- 
mated sentence, she suddenly paused to ask him, " Who 
are you like? You are like some one I have seen 
before." 

"Last night?" 

*' No ; not last night, I have it now. You are like 
one of the French officers I used to meet in Elber- 
stadt." 

"Indeed. These likenesses are very strange; but 
they sometimes occur." 

" Of course they do f and then she fell into a fit of 
musing. "What is papa like? I am wearying very 
much to see him." 

He could have wished that she had chosen any other 
subject, but having been asked the question, he made 
an efibrt, and for once in his life drew a favourable 
picture of Martin Doyle. Her eyes glistened, and 
a deep flush overspread her face. She had feelings 
deep down in her heart, and could show them when 
she chose. 

" Do you know," she said, when he had finished, " I 
think papa made a mistake in sending me from home ? 
I would have been a better girl, a far better girl every 
way, if he had allowed me to grow up beside him in 
the dull, brick house at Cumlagh. I remember it, in a 
vague, dim way." 

Sir Philip made no answer. She might have been 
better, perhaps ; but would she have been so fascinating 
— yes, fascinating I That was the word. What a name- 
less grace there was about her slightest action! how 
gracefully the small head was placed on the round, 
shapely throat ! what a splendid figure, what exquisite 
taste in dress ! And then, what accomplishments ! Honest, 
plain Lady Daly, filled with genuine admiration, had 
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gone over the list to him. She could sing, ride, dance, 
plaj on the harp, and talk sentiment like another 
Sappho, and sense like another Madame de Maintenon. 
What wife could be better fitted to enliven Castle Con- 
nell, and amuse a somewhat hlaa^ man of fashion and 
pleasure 1 And then his brow contracted with a spasm 
of pain as he thought of Mary, with her sweet face of 
trutL There was an entire reliability, a truthfulness, 
an honesty, a rectitude of purpose, making her one to 
be fully trusted and loved, that there was not about 
the magnificent woman before him. He could not 
make her out, or understand her, and for the time she 
had lost her attraction for him. Lady Daly entered ; 
and after a few commonplaces about the weather and 
the party, he took his leave. 

A few days later, Mary Connell was slowly pacing 
up and down in the twilight in the warm, yew-shaded 
walk in the garden at Castle Connell, listening to the 
evening song of the blackbirds and thrushes, and 
enjoying the balmy spring air, when a man suddenly 
appeared before her. She gave a little stifled scream. 

" So, you do not even know me, Mary ?" 

"Philip! How could I tell it was you? You are 
now here, now there ; you come and go so quickly." 

" Ay," he said, in a tone of suppressed bitterness ; 
" the craving, unsatisfied heart makes the restless foot, 
Mary." 

She drew back a little, with a faint tincture of pride 
on her meek brow, and then her heart smote her for the 
apparent unkindness of the action ; and she went up to 
him and tried to take and clasp his hands, but he put 
her away. 

"Do not touch me! I am not myself! Do not, 
I say, unless you have reconsidered the cruel words you 
said to me here. I have come back for the last time to 
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ask if you will not relent. Surely, surely, Mary," he 
went on with increasing wildness ; " surely I have a 
right to happiness like other men. Quick ! quick ! 
Yonder is a light moving towards us. It is the last, the 
very last time I will ask you. Quick! your answer?" 

" I cannot give any other, Philip." 

"Cold, heartless woman 1" he said; "you will one 
day feel what I feel now." The words were spoken in 
a whisper close to her ear — she felt his hot breath on her 
cheek; the next moment he was gone, and she was 
leaning against the yew-hedge alone. 

" Did you know, dear," said Lady Daly, addressing 
her guest, "did you know that Sir Philip Connell 
intended leaving town ? " 

Marcelletta Doyle became a shade paler, and drew 
her features together as if she had been stung ; but she 
showed no vexation, no feeling of any kind, only the 
immoveable good humour on which she piqued herself, 
in her answer, "No, I did not. Has he been gone 
long?" 

"Three or four days. That is the reason he has 
never made his appearance here. It is so strange of 
him to steal away and never tell us, and we such 
friends." 

Marcelletta made no reply to this reproach. She was 
very much disappointed. She meant to marry Sir 
Philip Connell, and this sudden departure did not 
augur well for the success of her schemes. She was 
sitting opposite a mirror, and the glass threw back to 
her the dazzling reflection of her own fair face. She 
bent forward and looked at it. Nature could never 
have intended those faultless features, that long glossy 
hair, that rounded, exquisite shape, to be lost in the 
dull seclusion of some middle-class mansion like Martin 
Doyle's. The thing was impossible, absolutely impos- 
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sible. What could have made her father press so eagerly 
for the dissolution of the engagement? Foolish old 
man I If he wished her to marry^ as he said he did, 
some respectable man in her own station, why had he 
sent her from home, and compelled her to lead a' life 
whose enforced dulness had developed in her a neces- 
sity for excitement, and unfitted her for that quiet home 
life to which he seemed to think she would at once 
settle down contentedly 1 She tapped her little foot 
impatiently on the floor as these thoughts crowded 
through her mind. Placid Lady Daly, sitting by the 
fire, roused herself from thoughts of her baby, and 
asked^ "Did you wish anything, dear?" 

"I have a letter from papa, dear Lady Daly. He 
wishes me to go home immediately. Do you think I 
could start to-day?" 

Her ladyship considered; "Yes, she thought so; by 
the afternoon coach. Would that suit ? " 

" Delightfully ; the very thing. I shall go and pack 
up at once." 

" Tedman shall help you, dear.'* 

Marcelletta considered. " No," she said, decisively. 
" I shall not want her. I will do it myself." She was 
sick of idleness, and wanted something to do, work of 
any kind, to engross her energies. So she went up to 
her room, and pulled out her trunks, and took down her 
dresses from the wardrobe, and folded them up one by 
one; and as she did so, she thought over the times 
she had worn them last, and the hopes, and expecta- 
tions, and certainties that were somehow still uncer- 
tain, that clung to each soft or glittering fold; not 
fondly, or with a moumftil sentimentality, as many a 
young, loving girl might have done, but like a schemer 
as she was, going over the whole game, move for move 
and check for check, to see where she had committed 
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the oversigllt that had delayed or ruined her success. 
She was still busy with her folding, and smoothing, and 
mental calculations, when Lady Daly tapped at the 
door. 

"May I come in, dear?" The permission was given, 
and her ladyship entered, looking mightily important. 
"Sir Philip is waiting for you in the little drawing- 
room, dear. I have seen him, and promised to send 
you down immediately;" and the kind motherly 
woman smoothed the girl's long glossy hair fondly. 
She did not look far below the surface, and she liked 
her beauty, and her obliging ways, and her invariable 
good humour. 

Marcelletta rose quietly ; she had been on her knees 
before a half-filled trunk. 

" Of course I will go down, Lady Daly." She went 
to the mirror and looked at herself carefully, scruti- 
nisingly, as a soldier tries his arms before venturing 
into battle. All was in order: her long curls glossy 
and smooth, her fresh morning toilette faultless, her 
bright cheek flushed with exercise. 

" WiU I do, dear Lady Daly?" 

" You are beautiful, darling, as you always are," said 
the kind lady, pressing her hand. She remembered 
how flurried and excited she had felt in similar circum- 
stances in her own young days, and felt a great deal of 
unnecessary sympathy and pity for her young friend. 
The cold, soft, steady hand she held returned her kindly 
pressure for a moment, and then elate, triumphant, but 
concealing her raptures and stilling her beating heart to 
an outward semblance of calm, Marcelletta Doyle went 
down to her lover. 

Sir Philip was waiting for her impatiently. He had 
seen Martin Doyle, and had sued for her hand humbly, 
and been rejected, and the rejection had clinched his 
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faltering purpose, and confirmed his resolution. It had 
long been a fixed, settled purpose of his heart to marry 
Marcelletta Doyle in spite of, and in opposition to, her 
father's will. His whimsical dislike of Martin Doyle 
was as strong as ever; and now that Mary's frank, 
noble face had dropped out of the picture, his revenge 
recurred to him again. 

Then he liked the gay, beautiful, demonstrative 
coquette — he liked her volatile spirits, her fits of 
abstraction, her restless, charming, pre-occupied air; 
he was the next thing, in his piqued, hopeless misery, 
to falling in love with her ; but although he ventured to 
the very verge, his heart remained untouched. 

Marcelletta Doyle never guessed the thoughts which 
were passing through his mind. She had been too 
much accustomed in her short career to admiration and 
flattery to doubt that her lover was very much in love 
with her indeed ; and if certain doubts did intrude, they 
but helped to interest and pique her, and give her that 
stimulus and excitement without which she felt life would 
be a very dull, insipid afiair. As it was, she was to be 
Lady Connell. The great point of her ambition was 
gained, and she was wild with pleasure — actually radiant 
with delight. Bounding upstairs, she threw herself into 
Lady Daly's arms. " Give me joy, dear Lady Daly ! 
Give me joy! Sir Philip has asked me to be his 
wife." 

Placid Lady Daly looked up rather surprised, not at 
the announcement, she knew it was coming, but at the 
girl's excited joy. She had not suspected her of so much 
love for Sir Philip. " I do congratulate you, dear," she 
said, returning the embrace. " He will make you a 
capital husband, I do believe." 

Marcelletta tossed her beautiful head and laughed 
"It will be very nice being Lady Connell, at all 
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events," she said; "and having such a fine property. 
I will alter that old gloomy-looking castle of his that 
papa used to write so much about, and re-fumish the 
drawing-room ; and I will make him bring me up here 
two or three months every year." 

" But Mr. Doyle," began conscientious Lady Daly, 
*' I hope he will not object, or think I have been care- 
less of you." Her ladyship had a dim idea that she 
had somewhere heard that Martin Doyle did not care 
much about his daughter's engagement, but the idea was 
too preposterous. Not like the prospect of her becoming 
Lady Connell ! Why, it was downright folly : and with 
that she dismissed the subject. 

Marcelletta did not seem to have heard her question ; 
she was examining with minute attention a book of prints, 
and Lady Daly did not repeat it. She was one of those 
easy women who never take much trouble or seem much 
interested about anything. 

That night they went to the theatre, and Sir Philip 
Connell came into their box for a few minutes, and a 
short, whispered conversation passed between him and 
Marcelletta. She was leaving Dublin next day, and he 
bade her farewell in smiling Lady Daly's presence, who 
had no more conception of what they meant to do than 
the child unborn. How could she guess that under all 
the fair outward wooing they had a little intrigue to- 
carry out, a plot to execute, the delightful romance of 
which quite took Marcelletta by storm. 

Martin Doyle had told Sir Philip Connell when he 
asked him to allow the engagement again to go on 
between him and Marcelletta, that he would not allow 
it on any account ; he had even said in his passion that 
he would rather see her in her grave than married to 
him ; and Sir Philip had answered with equal anger 
that his wife she should be. The insulting rejection 
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decided him. He would many her without Martin 
Doyle's knowledge or consent. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing after breakfast she went up to Lady Daly, kissed 
her in her usual demonstrative fashion, and told her she 
was going upstairs to pack. 

"Isn't it soon yet, dear?" asked her ladyship, Ian- 

guidly. 

" Not a bit," said Marcelletta ; and neither was it a 
bit too soon for what she had to do. When she wenf 
upstairs she went to the mirror, looked meditatively at 
herself for a minute or two, and then put on her shawl, 
tied the strings of her bonnet, and went softly down, and 
out at the hall door, and straight to the Catholic chapel 
at the end of the street, where Sir Philip was waiting 
for her. The pew-opener stared a little at them as they 
passed, so handsome, so aristocratic-looking, and one so 
beautiful and quite alone. Who could they be ? 

It did not make the least matter in the world to her ; 
she pocketed the guinea Sir Philip put into her shrivelled 
hand with a low curtsey and a fervent muttered blessing, 
and thought no more of them. Lady Daly was not so 
unconcerned. She had gone up to superintend her young 
friend's packing, and have a gossip with her over things 
in general, and her own prospects in particular ; and not 
finding her in, had gone to Sir Charles in what might be 
called quite a panic of fright for her. 

She met her at the door. " Where have you been, 
dear? I have got such a sad fright about you? " 

" Have you? I am so sorry. It was so thoughtless 
of me. I have just been at Lyle's for some little things 
I wanted. Now I think I shall go up and finish my 
packing," and with quite the air of a successful general 
who has achieved a great victory, and feels he may rest 
a little upon his laurels, she went upstairs accompanied 
by her simple hostess. In another hour she had left 
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Dublin. Seated in the coach, well wrapped up and com- 
fortable in her comer, there was a temporary lull in her 
endless scheming. She sat quiet, her eyes fixed on the 
rainy landscape, her thoughts wandering away to the 
only object that ever took them off herself — her old 
father. What if after all he should be very angry ! 
What if after all there should lurk a charm in the 
simple, peaceful, unknown life she had so gladly thrown 
from her, untried ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MAECELLETTA DOYLE'S HOME-COMING. 

Martin Doyle sat in his dining-room at Cumlagh. 
It was a loDg, low apartment, tastefully papered, and 
furnished in a picturesque style, with massive chairs 
and quaintly-carved cabinets. One or two good paint- 
ings hung in favourable lights on the wall, and the 
ruddy firelight threw a cheering glow over the whole. 
It was a dull room through the day, for the narrow 
windows and thick walls kiept out the light; but at 
night it was very cheerful, and on this night it was 
particularly so, for MartiR Doyle was expecting his 
daughter. He was sitting before the fire, his large 
white hands supported on a gold-headed cane, his brows 
contracted, his eyes fixed on the glowing coals — his 
whole aspect betokening deep and painful thought. Not 
of her, though she was dearer to him than anything 
else in the world, he had actually forgotten her in his 
absorbing, harassing thoughts. He looked fearfully 
haggard, and worn, and old. "Right is right," he 
murmured, **and wrong is wrong; and as sure as it is 
itself, it brings its punishment. Who is that ? *' he spoke 
quickly, almost angrily, and started violently. " Is it 
you, Nelly?" 

" No, father. It is your own child." 

With a wild cry he caught her to his heart He 
loved her well, with a depth and intensity she seemed 
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for the first time to fathom, and the sadden consciousness 
struck her with remorse and fean 

She writhed in his arms, as he held her to his heart 
and told her how he had pined and longed for her pre- 
sence, and how glad he was that she had come, and that 
now they would live together in quiet peace and happi- 
ness, and he should have a friend, and companion/ and 
confidante. The strange expression, an unusual one from 
a father to his daughter, would have struck her if she 
had not been in such distress and perplexity. Every 
loving, caressing word he uttered sounded to her like a 
reproach. She felt the blood rushing to her heart, and 
her lips whitening, and at last, with a sudden, irrepres- 
sible burst of emotion, she exclaimed, ''Father! father J 
why did you send me away from you? " 

" It was a mistake, Ettie," he said, humbly; " I think 
now it was a mistake. I had ambitious projects for you 
then ; I wished you to go back to your poor mother's 
station, and regain the rank people said she lost when 
she married me. I have T)een a poor mistaken man 
all along. You will, perhaps, hear me called worse, 
Ettie ; the world judges harshly, and makes no allow- 
ances, at least for men like me. You will never think 
ill of your father, or join in the outcry against him, will 
you, darling?'* 

" Papa ! papa 1 " she cried, throwing herself into his 
arms with genuine emotion, " how can you think so ? 
I will cling to you to the last. I love you better far 
than any one else in the world." 

She spoke the truth. Love for her father was, indeed, 
the one pure and redeeming trait in a character that 
education and circumstances had combined to render 
intensely selfish. 

Old Martin Doyle had been standing on the hearth, 
gazing down at her with a fearful trembling intensity, 

k2 
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like a criminal hanging on the lips of his judge ; but 
when he heard her words his face brightened, and he 
took her upstairs to show her her room. It was a neat, 
pretty room, with rosy muslin curtains and cheerful 
firelight, and handsome new furniture. The girl's heart 
smote her again. " How kind of you, papa ; how very 

kind:" 

Martin Doyle smiled, well pleased, and softly stroked 
her glistening silk dress. He was more nearly happy 
than he had been for years, and yet it was a troubled 
happiness, much like Marcelletta's. Both had their 
secrets, only his were far the most burdensome. 

" How shall I tell him ! " thought the girl when she 
was left alone. She was on her knees on the hearth-rug 
warming her hands, her bonnet was pushed back, and 
her usually bright face was very pale and troubled. 
" How shall I tell him ! Oh ! if I had only known, 
only known ! " She burst into tears as she spoke, never 
once thinking of the husband she had married so rashly, 
but only of the fond old father she had deceived. She 
heard his voice calling cheerily to her on the stairs : 

" Ettie, darling ! are you not coming down ? '* 

" Yes, dear papa ;" and she dried her eyes and went 
downstairs, her father watching her fondly as she moved 
about the room. Presently the old housekeeper brought 
in the tea equipage, and he rose, and, taking both her 
hands, led her up to the head of the table, where Nellie 
had placed a chair for her before the tray. 

'• Come away here, Ettie, to your rightful place. 
Come away ! You think you love me, darling, and I 
am sure you do ; but your love is nothing to the great 
love I feel for you. I cannot tell you what a happiness 
it is to me to see you sitting there. You are like your 
mother, too, my girl, although you are far, far more 
beautiful;" and the attorney's thoughts went back to 
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the long-forgotten wife of his youth, of whom he had 
been more proud than fond. 

Marcelletta made no answer, but busied herself with 
the tea-tray, stooping over it till her long black curls 
almost hid her face. When tea was over she came 
and sat down at his feet, and took his hand in hers. 
"What a nice house you have here, papa; and how 
comfortable that fire is, not like the nasty stoves we had 
in Germany." 

"So you have your Irish tastes still, darling," he 
answered, very tenderly. " You think you can be 
happy here, my child?" 

'* I could be very happy," she answered evasively, 
bending down over his hand to hide the remorseful 
agitation she could not suppress. 

" Now, my darling, I have something to tell you." 

*• What ! A confession J " she exclaimed, with forced 
gaiety. " What is it, I wonder ! ** 

Martin Doyle turned pale and trembled violently. 
** A — a confession ! What do you mean, child ? " 

*' You said you had something to explain, papa." 

" So I have. That is different. I thought — I, thought. 
No matter. Yes, I have something to explain. Long 
ago I was very ambitious for you, my little Ettie, and 
I made a compact with him — with Maurice Connell, I 
mean." He jerked out the words as if they stung 
him. ^'I made a compact with him that you should 
marry his son. I knew nothing of this Sir Philip then ; 
he was a boy, not a loveable boy, but he had the future 
before him. I hoped for some change, but he grew up 
what he is, Ettie — ^a man with whom no woman can be 
happy." 

"Why?" she asked quickly, raising her head with 
an eager expectation that did not escape her father. 

" Why ? because he is a man who cares for nothing 
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in the world but liis own pleasure — a hard, selfish, 
revengeful, vindictive man. A roui^ a gambler, one who 
can love really and truly no one but himself. A man 
who has given all the little love he has to another 
woman — a woman too wise, too good, perhaps, to waste 
her love on Sir Philip Connell." 

Marcelletta turned very pale. She had not loved him, 
and Castle Connell was still hers ; but it was a heavy 
blow to her vanity nevertheless. He had admired, he 
had flattered her with false compliments, and poured 
into her ear his simulated love-tale, and all the while 
his heart was another woman's. A hot, angry feeling 
of humiliation and wrong surged up in her heart ; but 
she was silent, and her father talked on : 

" He is a bad, worthless man, Ettie ; the blood of one 
poor girl is on his hands, and it is a fearful thing — a 
fearful thing, my child, to incur blood-guiltiness. We 
shall be forgiven all, I truly believe, all, but that.'* 

Marcelletta's head sank still lower, her agitation was 
too great to be concealed. *' Father," she cried out with 
a reckless, despairing courage, '* father, spare me ; I am 
his wife!" 

Martin Doyle looked at her with widely distended 
eyes of horror, and fell back in his chair in a dead 
swoon. Her cries brought Nellie to her assistance. 

** Don't ye take on so, darlint 1 " she whispered ; 
" he's often took this way. In a minute he will be well 
again." And in a wonderfully short time he sat up and 
looked about him, and signed to Nellie to leave them, 
and drew Marcelletta feebly towards him, murmuring, 

" My poor child ! my poor unfortunate child ! What 
have you done that my sins should be visited on 
you ? " 

Marcelletta scarcely heard what he said, so keen was 
her remorse and self-reproach. 
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For a long time the father and daughter sat together 
almost in silence. It was late when they parted for the 
night, and later still when Marcelletta, exhausted bj 
the inward struggles caused by her mortified pride and 
repentance, fell asleep at last. She bad scarcely as it 
seemed to her slept a few minutes, when she heard a 
stealthy step passing her door, 

Naturally bold, and of a temperament that liked to be 
at the bottom of all things^ and had a special aptitude 
and relish for mysteries, she rose* slipped on a dressing-- 
gown, opened her door noiselessly, and went out into 
the lobby. All was quiet and dark, with the exception 
of a shifting ray of light that appeared at the foot of the 
stairs. She went quickly down, but before she reached 
tlie bottom it was gone ; and after standing for some time, 
waiting for its reappearance, she returned to bed very 
much puzzled, and engrossed with the incident to a 
degree that she could not help considering absurd, when 
she had so many more important concerns to occupy her 
attention. 

Next morning at breakfast she could not help fancy^ 
ing that her father looked at her in a peculiarly inquisi* 
tive way, and made minute inquiries as to how she had 
rested. 

'^ I was as comfortable as I could be, papa ; but I see 
you have heard those mysterious footsteps last night as 
well as me — I had no idea the house was haunted. It 
is charming; I love a mystery, of all things, in the 
world. But what is wrong? Are you ill? Speak 
papa, dearest." 

"I am not ill," Martin Doyle at last got out with 
diflEiculty. He looked very pale, and was trembling 
violently. '* I am not ill," he repeated, after a pause, 
with more firmness ; but — ^but, I have long been in the 
habit of taking these fits. What made you imagine 
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that you heard footsteps last night, Ettie ? It was all 
nonsense!'* 

" No, indeed, papa, it was not fancy." 

" It was. It must have been. I did not think my 
daughter would have allowed such absurd fears to in- 
fluence her." 

" Fear 1 " answered Marcelletta, somewhat indignantly, 
" I do not know what it is ; I never was really afraid in 
my whole life; and as for fancies, papa, this was no 
fancy I can assure you; I heard the step and rose. imme- 
diately. I heard it distinctly all the time I was getting 
my dressing-gown and feeling the way out. If I had 
known the house I should have discovered the mystery, 
if there is any, I am confident I should ; but when I 
found the door at last, and got out into the lobby, there 
was just a tiny sparkle of light visible, which disappeared 
suddenly under a door, for I have been examining the 
place this morning." 

Martin Doyle again became very pale, and shook 
as with an ague-fit, while Marcelletta watched him 
anxiously and yet curiously. He turned away quickly, 
almost pettishly. " Don't, child — don't look at me so ; 
you put me in mind of Sir Philip." 

''I did not mean to vex you; indeed, papa, I did 
not," she answered, very meekly and gently, for her ; 
and then bent down over her cup, and seemed absorbed 
in the contemplation of her buttered roll. 

Martin Doyle was the first to break the long silence 
that ensued : *' You will not think any more of these 
footsteps, Ettie ; they were all a mistake." 

" Or, if they were real, papa, I have thought of a 
very natural explanation for them," she answered, not 
looking at him, but quietly going on with her breakfast 
" It was old Nellie, no doubt, up for sometliing or other 
that she wanted." 
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" That was it. That was the very thing. My darling, 
you have just hit it. Now, will you promise me that 
you will never disturb yourself again if you hear, or 
fancy you hear, any noises at night ; and, above all, 
never come out on the landing and catch cold by trying 
to discover what they are ? " 

Marcelletta gave the required promise very readily — 
they were coin she was never chary of. Whether she 
should keep them or not was a point she always left 
open, to be regulated by future convenience. 

Martin Doyle kept early hours. He had done so for 
many years ; his age, his quiet mode of life, all seemed 
to call for it ; and Marcelletta was quite pleased when 
supper was over and her father dismissed her with a 
kiss. She was very anxious to get to the bottom of the 
mystery of the footsteps, and went to bed — not to sleep, 
but to listen for them. Sleep, however, overpowered 
her, and when she awoke next morning it was with a 
feeling of disappointment, as if she had missed some- 
thing which she had made up her mind was to happen. 

Her father, when she came downstairs, asked her 
with marked emphasis how she had rested ; and when 
she answered, " Well," he seemed relieved, and began to 
talk in a cheerful, chatty manner. 

Next night, Marcelletta again heard the footsteps 
quite plainly, and also for several succeeding nights. 
She was a quick, sharp girl, and when she became 
accustomed to them, she began to analyse them, and to 
try to invest them with an individuality. They were 
not old Nellie's, who had a sort of shuffling step, as if 
her list slippers were always down at the heels. They 
were not the girl's who acted as maid-of-all-work under 
Nellie, for she always went home at night. They were 
her father's, slow and stiff, and with a slight halt, just 
like the way he walked. Night after night she heard 
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them go past, softly and carefuUj, and yet making a 
considerable sound, until her curiosity became unen* 
durable. To be sure, there was her promise. She 
would have held it very lightly if it had been made to 
any other person, but she had some qualms about 
breaking it to her father. She really loved him, as well 
as she could love anything, and she had vexed him so 
much already with her clandestine marriage. But then 
it was not good for an old man like him to be walking 
about the house at night. As a loving, dutiful child, it 
was her duty to interfere. He might never know either, 
perhaps ; and even if he did, and there was any secret 
to hide, it was safe with her. She must know it some 
time ; as well now as later. With these and similar 
arguments, she succeeded in convincing herself that she 
was right, was quite justified, or at least was com- 
mitting no great error, in breaking her promise ; so the 
next time she heard the footsteps slowly creaking in the 
darkness past her door she got up softly. They paused, 
and so did she, holding her breath in her intense eager- 
ness to escape discovery. Slowly she turned the handle, 
with fingers trembling with excitement, and stole out 
into the dark lobby, and. along in the shadow to the 
top of the stairs. It was bright moonlight, and she 
distinctly saw a tall, white figure before her ; she fol- 
lowed it down, keeping well behind, to the door at the 
foot of the stairs, where it made a short pause and 
turned round. She was a step or two behind, steadily 
regarding it ; and when it turned and looked full at her, 
she trembled with surprise, excitement, and fear — ^notfor 
herself, but for him. It was her father ; his eyes were 
wide open, and turned upon her with a stony, fixed gstze, 
and his whole face wore an expression that she had 
never seen upon it before. He took no notice of her, 
although he must have seen her ; but with a turn of his 
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hand opened the door and disappeared behind it, leaving 
her standing on the steps, a prey to the most distressing 
conjectures. Her first thought was that he was mad ; 
her second, that he was in a fit of somnambulism and 
was not aware of her presence. This seemed the most 
probable conjecture of the two, and after waiting some 
time in vain for his reappearance, she went back to bed, 
to lie awake for hours thinking over the strange affair. 
She went down to breakfast next morning, wondering if 
her father would allude to the scene of the night before. 
He did not, and this confirmed her in the idea that he 
was a somnambulist. As soon as he had gone out to 
the office she went to the bookcase, and tried to find a 
book treating on somnambulism. She could find none, 
however, and anxiety for her father's safety began to be 
added, to her not unnatural curiosity. She scarcely 
knew whether she ought to speak of it again or remain 
silent. Night after night she continued to listen for 
the footsteps, and sometimes to hear them. She began, 
also, to be aware of a change in her father's sentiments 
towards her. It was merely a soupgon^ a nuance, as 
the French would say, a mere shadow of a change; 
but she detected it. He was as fond of her, as 
proud of her, as he had ever been; he still lamented 
and deplored her marriage, but he seemed to look for- 
ward to the change of residence that marriage would 
necessarily entail as a relief. He seemed pleased to 
think that she would soon be away, while she herself 
was in no hurry to hasten her departure. Her vanity 
had been piqued by hearing that Sir Philip Connell, in 
his heart of hearts, preferred another woman, and she 
wanted to stay on a little longer at Cumlagh, and get 
to the bottom of the mystery which puzzled her. She 
liked, too, to be on the spot, to make sure for herself 
that her father was safe. Night after night, when she 
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heard him return, she would steal to the door of his 
room to try and hear his breathing, and so make sure 
that he had not iainted or died. 

While she was thus content at Cumlagh, Sir Philip 
was vigorously pushing on preparations for his marriage. 
The most ardent lover in the world could not have 
shown more zeal and haste. Nothing was heard of at 
Castle Connell but painting and papering. New fur- 
niture was ordered, and a Dublin upholsterer and deco- 
rator came down to superintend operations, and a great 
deal of money was laid out. 

"A' for Martin Doyle's dochter," observed Miss 
Nickie, with a somewhat indignant toss of her head, and 
yet she was glad, heartily glad, that Philip was going to 
marry, and settle, as she phrased it. She was somewhat 
weary of her long day of work, and gladly willing to 
relinquish its cares; and there was devout humility, 
even sweetness, in her tones, as she praised God that 
" he had spared her to see the young Leddy Connell 
who should rule the house she had guided sae lang, 
when she was at rest. I'll no deny I would rather it 
had been you, Mary ; but that lay in Philip's hand, no 
in oor's. I'll be blithe to see and welcome the young 
wife." 

Sir Philip was so much affected by this speech, that 
he repeated it word for word to his young bride, except- 
ing, of course, the clause relating to Mary. Marcelletta 
was rather surprised at his emotion. She shrugged her 
shapely shoulders, concluded in her heart that Miss 
Nickie must be a rare old fossil, and pronounced aloud, 
" That she must be a somewhat original character, and 
that she did so love characters." She was not going to 
quarrel with her husband's family, any more than she 
was going to put herself to the trouble of loving them. 

" Aunt thinks she will like the Cottage," Sir Philip 
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went on, too much interested himself to notice her lack 
of it, 

" Ah 1 indeed !" she answered languidly. " I suppose 
you have done a great deal for it." 

" Of course I have. I would rather a graat deal have 
left Castle Connell than that aunt should not have been 
comfortable : but she likes the Cottage. It was always a 
pretty place, but now it is a perfect gem, with a charm- 
ing rustic wildness about it that fits it for a casket for 
the rough jewel it is meant to contain." 

" Fardonnez-moi, I had thought Miss Connell had 
been the reverse of rough ; every one about here speaks 
of her as so pretty, and gentle, and refined." 

Sir Philip started as if a wasp had stung him, and 
said sternly, " You will do well, Marcelletta, to let that 
subject alone. I spoke of my aunt, not of my cousin 
Mary Connell. I find I must go. Excuse my haste ; 
but I n^ust ride round by the Cottage." 

Marcelletta went to the window and watched him 
ride away, with a peculiar, not very pleasant smile on 
her beautiful lips. 

"I would not have thought the sore would have 
galled so much," she murmured ; " I shall not want 
excitement. I do not think, after all, I could have 
endured what is called happiness — it must be very 
slow." 

Sir Philip, on leaving Cumlagh, rode round by the 
shore, past Docherty's Head, where old Ben Docherty 
still lay in his long trouble, dying a slow death day by 
day ; down by the village, which had been from boy- 
hood a nuisance in his eyes, and round by the woods at 
the back of the Castle, to Father Feenan's cottage. 
The Father had returned to France, and his unfortunate 
ward had been for some weeks under Miss Nickie's 
care at the Castle. She was no trouble to any one now ; 
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the severity of her mental malady had passed away^ 
and been succeeded by a state of settled melancholy. 
Gentle and submissive as a child, she would follow her 
guardian from place to place with a vacant smile on her 
still beautiful features, and her long silver-grey hair 
floating over her shoulders. All places, all scenes, all 
individuals, were alike to her. She evinced no par- 
tiality for anything, except bright-coloured dresses made 
in he fashion of her youth. To these she seemed to 
attach some glimmering remembrance connected with 
the brief happiness of her early life. 

Meanwhile, Sir Philip had ridden up to the Cottage, 
and dismounted to inspect it. It was, as he truly said, 
a gem of a place without and within. A pretty flower- 
garden had been laid out at one end of it, and the entire 
furniture of the ladies' room at Castle Council had been 
removed to one of the rooms, that his aunt, for whom 
he evinced no lack of gratitude and love, might know 
no change. If he had any thought of Mary in the 
matter, he did not avow it, even to himself; he shunned 
her society, and she, feeling her presence a constant 
restraint to him, was eager with ^ her aunt to remove 
immediately, whenever the Cottage was ready for their 
reception. This Miss Nickie agreed to, and within a 
week afterwards they were comfortably installed in it 

Sir Philip and his bride were publicly re-married in 
the Catholic chapel at Cumlagh. Martin Doyle had 
insisted upon this, and had gained his point. It was a 
very quiet wedding, with no witnesses save the attorney 
and Mary, who stood behind the bride, and felt that 
her cousin's glance was all the while bent on her and 
not on the beautiful Marcelletta. Marcelletta felt it 
too, and her cheek burned under her veil, though she 
kept her eyelids dropped, and pretended to be smoothing 
invisible wrinkles out of her white satin dress, and 
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imaginaiy crumples from her laces and ribbons. Martin 
Doyle saw it also, and was repeating in his poor, half- 
crazed brain, " It is too bad l^at she should suffer for 
my sin — my pet! my darling!" When the ceremony 
was over, the bride glanced quickly up into his haggard^ 
agitated face, and read, as in a book, all that was passing 
in his heart Leaving her place, she went up to him, 
and put one round, jewelled arm about his neck " Do 
not grieve for me, papa; do not There is no cause. 
It is only some people that it is possible either to 
trample upon or browbeat; and my mission in the 
world is not to be put upon, I can assure you, not even 
by Sir Philip Connell." Something in Martin Doyle's 
heart told him that she was speaking the truth, and he 
was fain to extract comfort^ such comfort as he could* 
from it 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SIR PHILIP AND LADY CONNELL AT HOME. 

It was a quiet menage that of Sir Philip and Lady 
Connell, and was carried on upon a system of mutual 
accommodation, and mutual freedom from restraint, 
which reflected high honour upon the ability and self- 
command of both the strong natures who thus managed 
to live together, as completely unshackled by each 
other's presence as if they had been miles apart. If 
there was little of wedded love in this model household, 
there was less of wedded strife. Perfect liberty, perfect 
equality, was the motto of the ill-matched pair, who, 
finding themselves joined together for better or worse, 
resolved to make the best of their bargain, and to see as 
little of each other, and be as little a drag upon each 
other's actions, as possible. Sir Philip appeared utterly 
unconscious of her ladyship's thousand and one flirtar 
tions, and she on her part was equally oblivious of his 
more than questionable adventures, and took no interest 
in his building, and draining, and land improvement 
schemes. These he discussed with his aunt, and some- 
times, when Mary was present, he would ask her opinion 
in a quiet cousinly way. He seemed happy and con- 
tented with his wife, at which his cousin was heartily 
glad, and Miss Nickie thankful. She never criticised 
her grand niece-in-law even to Mary ; all she was ever 
heard to say of her was, " She is bonny, very bonny ; 
and she's his fancy." 
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Lady Connell did not often find time to walk down 
to the Cottage. She was very civil to Mary, and very 
patronizing, and she quite adored old aunty, as she 
dubbed her ; but then, she did not like walking, and 
what with picnics and equestrian parties, and dinner 
parties, and evening parties and balls, and visits to 
Cumlagh, time was quite at a discount with her brilliant 
ladyship. One duty she never forgot, however remiss 
she might be with others — she never omitted, let the day 
be wet or dry, stormy or fine, to drive over to Cumlagh 
to see her old father. 

" My dear!" said Sir Philip, entering his wife's boudoir 
one day^ " I have come to tell you a piece of news, and 
to ask a favour of you." 

She turned, with her bright, sunny smile: "Well, 
what is it ? " 

Good nature is infectious; Sir Philip smiled also, 
though he had been looking black enough the minute 
before. " I must pay you a compliment, Marcelletta." 

" Well, out with it ! It is high time ; it is the first 
since our marriage, is it not? " 

" Perhaps it is. We do not deal much in coin of that 
sort." 

" Granted ; but that is not the compliment." 

" No, here it is. I do believe you are the best wife — 
I mean the wife best suited for me, that I could possibly 
have chosen. You never ask where I go, or what I do ; 
and late and early you receive me with the same good- 
humoured smile." 

" To be sure," laughed Marcelletta ; " why not ? Why 
should I trouble myself about what does not very much 
concern me ? Now for your news 1 I hope it is something 
worth while ; I am beginning to feel the least bit dull." 

" Mary has got engaged, that is all, to young Donally 
of Brpckerstone." > 

VOL. n. L 
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" Mary ? Well, I am surprised to hear of it. She is * 
such a prim, quiet girl ; I had quite set her down for an 
old maid." 

"You never liked her, MarceUetta; you never did 
her justice." 

" Perhaps not At all qvents, if I never liked her, I 
never disliked her either. I am glad to hear of her good 
fortune, as in duty bound, she being such a friend of 
yours ; and I must say, for such a girl, it is a very great 
piece of good fortune. Henri Donally used to be rather 
a quiet, nice fellow." 

" You knew him then ? " 

" To be sure I did. He used to be an old flame of 
mine ; and that makes me wonder all the more that he 
has never accepted one of your many invitations, Phil." 

" It explains it to me. The poor moth is not to be 
cried down because he doesn't venture back into the 
flame : eh, Ettie ? And that puts me in mind of the 
request I wished to make to you, which is, that you will 
not get up a violent flirtation with Donally." 

" Me ! How could I, with such a rival as Mary ? " her 
beautiful ladyship answered demurely, with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders. 

" I do not say you can ; I do not want you to 
try. 

A keen flash broke from her eyes, and then she burst 
into a fit of apparently uncontrollable laughter. " You 
are a fool, Philip ; I never knew a man that was not, 
and I ought to know them pretty well. Now, go away. 
I don't want to see you again till dinner." 

When he was gone she drew a fmUeuil to the fire, 
put up her feet on the fender, and tried to go on with 
the novel she^was reading ; but the interest was gone, 
and she threw it down with a yawn. She was terribly 
ennuySe, What could be the matter ! Her party last 
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•night was quite a success, the novel was tolerably 
interesting, and yet she was very much bored. It 
was — ^yes, it was the want of excitement She had 
tired of all her admirers, she had won the hearts of all the 
fox-hunting squires in the neighbourhood, and, after all, 
they were not worth the trouble of dressing at. If Sir 
Philip had only a heart to give, she half sighed at the 
thought and then laughed. '' Was it possible that she 
was going to fall in love with her own husband ! " The 
idea was comical — ^so very comical, that she laughed 
heartily at it, and then began to think of Henri Donally. 
He used to be a good-looking boy once. What eyes 
he had ; what a depth of expression there used to be in 
them ; poor fellow ! It was rude, positively rude of him 
never to call once for her. He must be taught better 
manners. It would be necessary to be civil to him too, 
now that he was going to be a relation. Marry Mary 
Connell, indeed ! Well, she was a nice girl no doubt ; 
but she did rather wonder at his taste. She rose and 
walked to the window. She could see from it the little 
flower-garden at the Cottage, and the morsel of a drive, 
and there was a horse, a handsome, chestnut hack — not 
Sir Philip's — at the gate. In a minute she had made up 
her mind. It would only be kind of her to go down 
and congratulate Mary. It was a bore certainly to go 
out in such damp weather ; but Mary might think it 
odd if she did not come. Dear, self-sacrificing Lady 
Connell ! In another minute her dressing-room bell had 
summoned her maid, and in a wonderfully few minutes 
more she had stepped out at the library window in the 
most becoming of walking dresses, with the most killing 
cottage bonnet in the world shading her glossy hair, 
aod in a very short time she walked into the ladies' room 
at the Cottage, without a fold crumpled or a curl out of 
order, cool, smarts and beautiful. Henri Donally was 

l2 
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there. Of course she expected him to be, but she was 
very much surprised nevertheless — very much surprised 
indeed, to find him. He on his part looked flustered 
and frightened. What could the man mean ! Her 
ladyship went up to him frankly, with a somewhat 
empress^ air, just as if they had parted yesterday. 
"Why have you never come to see me?" she asked, 
with her sweetest smile. *' Come, you must apologise, 
you naughty boy," and she cast down her eyes and 
blushed. She could blush at will, her discarded adorers 
said ; bul? then, they were spiteful. 

Henri Donally blushed too, and stammered something 
about engagements. 

" Of course you have engagements — many, more im- 
portant engagements; but really you must come and 
see me, for the sake of old times," she went on in a 
melancholy, pleading tone. " I would come to see you 
myself almost, but then it would not be en r^ghy you 
know. We poor women are never our own masters," 
and she sighed. 

Henri Donally drew his chair a little nearer hers, and 
his voice was softer as he answered, with considerable 
embarrassment, that he would come. 

"When? To-morrow? Will you come to-mor- 
row?" 

" I am not sure — if — '* he glanced towards Mary. 

"Of course, Mary will be there," she interrupted, 
with an arch smile. "You will come, won't you, 
darling?" 

Mary accepted the invitation frankly. Then Lady 
Connell turned again to Mr. Donally and made inquiries 
about Brockerstone, and about a particular plant she 
had heard he had in his hothouses. 

** And did you really feel interested in anything about 
Brockerstone or me?" exclaimed the young man, his 
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eyes flashing and his colour rising. He was going ahead 
a little faster than she had calculated upon, and she 
turned half away and administered a damper. 

**No, you ridiculous man. What could make you 
fancy that I was interested in you? It was Sir Philip 
that was telling me of this rare plant you have got. 
Shall I tell Philip that you will dine with us to-morrow? 
You seem a great favourite of his, may I not say of ours, 
cher ami?^^ and she gave him her well-gloved hand 
with all her old, sweet empressement of manner, and shot 
a Parthian glance at him, as she closed the door, from 
under her long, curled eyelashes. 

No wonder that Henri Donally went home with the 
broken fragments of an old day-dream beginning to 
raise themselves phoenix-wise from the ashes of the past. 
No wonder that he thought of her rather more than 
of Mary as he galloped his chestnut hunter over the 
country from Brockerstone next day. No wonder that 
he felt somewhat moody and savage when he found at 
Castle Connell only his host and Miss Nickie, and his 
good little fiancee, and learned that the fascinating 
chatelaine was at Cumlagh with her father, who was 
slightly indisposed. 

They met, however, on the hunting-field next day. 
Lady Connell rode well to cover and liked it ; and a 
pretty sight she was, in her neat-fitting habit and firm 
round figure, swaying with every motion of her horse. 
She rode gracefully and well, as she did everything else, 
and poor Donally went home to dream a great deal more 
than Mary Council's betrothed should have done of the 
light pressure of her gloved hand. That afternoon as 
her ladyship rode quietly home with Sir Philip, she 
thought the matter over, and decided that he was a con- 
quest worth making. He was a fresh character to study. 
There was something in him, or he would never have 
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left her as he did at Elberstadt. What could have been 
the cause of his sudden departure then ! Did he know 
all that had passed between her and the old Colonel ? 
What did it matter t If he did, there would be the 
more fun in subjugating him. As for suffering to result 
to him, or misery to Mary, she never paused to inquire. 
Hearts were the toys with which she amused herself, 
and kept herself from being bored to death, as she 
phrased it, in dull Castle Connell. 

He did not succumb all at once, however, although 
alternate scenes of flattery, suspense^ and disappointment 
at times put him half beside himself. If he was a 
weak, he was an honourable and, in a certain sense, a 
conscientious man ; and meaner motives were not 
wanting to strengthen his wavering principles. He 
was at an age when a man is seldom disposed to depre- 
ciate himself : he knew his value, and knew well at what 
she had rated it not very many months before. He had 
not forgiven her her falsehood and treachery, and also, 
though somewhat tinctured by the loose continental 
morality amid which he had been reared, he had a 
good, upright nature, and was determined to respect the 
obstacles her own hand* had placed between them, and 
to keep the engagement he had made with true, pure 
Mary Connell. He had fancied that he loved her better 
than it seemed he did ; but that was not her fault, and 
she should not suffer for it. Good, pretty Mary ! he 
would marry her immediately, and, with her sweet face 
opposite to him at his hearth, he would think no more 
of Sir Philip Conneirs beautiful wife. A little incident 
that happened on the very day he came to the aforesaid 
resolution decided him to keep it. The hounds were to 
meet, he knew, in the neighbourhood ; but he had a 
business engagement which kept him in the house all 
the forenoon. When it was over, he went out for a 
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canter before dinner, and was riding home in a pelting 
hail-shower, so slowly, and so deeply engrossed in 
thought, that he had the appearance of enjoying his 
shower-bath extremely, when he suddenly came upon a 
lady and gentleman on horseback, sheltering themselres 
beneath the broad branches of a wayside elm. It was 
Lady Connell, flirting furiously, as usual. She half 
turned away her head, but he knew her — ^would have 
known her, he said savagely to himself, half a mile off. 
" False ! unfeeling ! " he muttered ; " but I shall take 
warning this time. I will show her I am no child,'* 
and in a hurt, angry mood, he went to Mary — truthful, 
honest Mary, who was going to marry him in what she 
thought love, and which was nothing but gratitude and 
liking for a pleasant acquaintance. 

"Mary," he said, entering the room impetuously, as 
his fashion was sometimes, '' you must come, I want 
you. We must be married immediately." 

Mary pointed to her aunt ** Hush, Henry ! You 
must not speak so loud ; you will disturb her. She has 
not been well of late." 

" 1 am sorry — ^forgive me ; I am so thoughtless, you 
know ; but you must come, Mary ; I want you, as I 
said before. You are strong, and I am weak ; I want 
you," he said with a faint smile^ " to help me against 
myself." 

But Mary was resolute. She would not leave her 
old aunt until she was better. " Think," she pleaded, 
" she has been a mother to me — ^the only mother I ever 
knew ; how could you ever love me or trust me if even 
for your sake I could trample selfishly upon my duty to 
her?" 

" Mary ! you will drive me mad. It would be nor- 
thing if I were like you ; but I am not. You don't 
know, you cannot guess, what danger I am in." 
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" No ; but tell me ? " was her practical reply. 

" I cannot — I absolutely cannot." 

'* Well, you see, your difficulty is only some shadowy 
one that you cannot define, and mine is dearest aunty. 
I really cannot leave her, Henri" 

She had not the remotest idea of what he alluded to, 
and could never have supposed it possible that he would 
fall in love with another man's wife, however beautiful. 
He left her, unable to shake her resolution, and feeling 
as aggrieved and hurt as it was possible for a man to 
feel. 

Brockerstone Hall was very dull. He tired of his 
poetry, of his painting, of his gardens, of his hothouses, 
of his dogs, of everything, and was reduced to the very 
depths of ennui, when he one day met Sir Philip Con- 
nell by chance in Cumlagh. 

*'You look awfully fagged, Donally. What is the 
matter?" 

" I am excessively dull at Brockerstone ; that is all.'* 

" Come over, then, and shoot with me to-morrow. 
Lady Connell has been bothering me to ask you." 

She had missed him, then. His eyes brightened and 
his colour rose. Of course he would come. He felt so 
dull and miserable that he could not resist the pleasure 
of seeing her again. He was like a mouse in the hands 
of a playful kitten, except that his pain was strangely 
mingled with a species of pleasure. 

" Be punctual now, if you can," had been Sir Philip's 
parting request. But punctuality was not in his nature. 
It was a fall hour after the time of meeting agreed 
upon when he emerged slowly from the woods round 
Castle Connell. He had heard shots as he came along, 
and had seen the smoke of a gun curling up amongst 
the trees near the lake ; but he did not know the coun- 
try. How could he? He was quite a stranger. It 
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was absolutely necessary for him to go straight on and 
ask Lady Gonnell in what direction Sir Philip had 
gone ; it would never do to run the risk of losing him- 
self in these immense woods. He was quite decided 
upon that point ; so he rode on to Castle Connell, and 
asked for Lady Connell. 

She was in her boudoir, the same room that had been 
known under Miss Nickie's rule as the ladies' room. It 
was a very pretty room now; all sorts of fantastic, 
tasteful ornaments were strewed about it. Pictures 
hung on the walls, sweet-scented hothouse flowers filled 
up the large window, and the gay painted china tiles on 
the hearth caught up the sparkle of a bright wood-fire. 
Very beautiful the room looked, and very beautiful 
looked its mistress, as she sat on a couch with her back 
to the window, and her little feet peeping out from her 
embroidered robe crossed upon the footstool before her. 

" I have lost my way," stammered the young man, 
looking abashed and embarrassed. 

"Tou have not blundered far, mon ami,'^ she an- 
swered, giving him her hand with one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

He flushed all over, and then turned pale, and his 
hand shook as he took hers ; he would have pressed it 
to his lips, but she drew it quickly away. 

" We are not in France, Monsieur ; but in dear, 
prim, starched Castle ConnelL I beg you will observe 
and respect the difierence." 

" Tou laugh at me, Madame," he stammered. " It is 
but just. I despise, I hate myself. I am breaking my 
faith to Mary, my honour to my firiendl am cove ring 
myself with shame — all that I may see you for a poor 
ten minutes, and hear you laugh at me, and twit my 
weaknesses, and be fool enough after all to go back to 
my lonely home and dream of your looks and tones. 
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Oh ! Marcelletta, why were you not true to me ? He 
never loved you as I could have done." 

" You are right, Mr. Donally. He has never loved 
me at all ; but what is the use of making oneself mise- 
rable about that ! ' Live and let live/ is my motto, and 
get as much enjoyment out of life as you can. I would 
advise you to put the maxim into practice now. Put 
that heavy gun down in the comer. You won't find 
anything to shoot here, I can tell you ; and draw that 
chair to the fire, and thank your stars that you are 
not stamping about the moors, cold and wet, but here, 
sitting at your ease in this comfortable room, with a 
good fire to warm yourself at, and myself to talk to. 
What ! You gloom still. Hon ami^ you are unreason- 
able. Sir Philip is a very clever, vivacious personage 
indeed, very, every one knows that ; but then, I flatter 
myself, so am I. You do not seriously mean to tell me, 
Sir, that you prefer his company to mine? " 

She did not wait for his answer, but going across the 
room, drew her harp towards her, and played a light, 
lively air. She knew well enough that he was longing 
to cast himself at her feet and proclaim his love and 
devotion, but she did not want any open avowal of his 
passion ; she was perfectly convinced of the fact with- 
out that. She thought the whole matter over as she 
played. No; it would not do. It would be very 
romantic, no doubt ; and she half sighed, and thought of 
the time when the impassioned poet-boy had knelt at 
her feet, and offered her a love there was no shame in ; 
but now • . • No, it would not do. It would be impru- 
dent ; it might compromise her, and that was out of the 
question. The wealth and rank she held as Lady 
Connell should never be sacrificed to such an empty 
illusion as love. 

Prudence was her forte. It stood her in lieu of 
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principle and virtue. She rested upon it as upon a rock, 
and derived from it all the support higher natures derive 
from conscience and God. C00II7, with a quick glance 
from time to time at his glittering eye and quickly 
changing cheek, she played out the piece ; then executed 
a brilliant /ari^a^, without even a tremulous shake, and, 
coming back again to the hearth, knelt down on the rug 
beside his chair. 

" You remember, long ago they used to play on the 
harp to those who were mad, that they might exorcise 
the demon out of them. You are mad, Henri ; and I 
have tried the remedy. Has it had any effect?" 

"I will tell you what effect it has had," he an- 
swered, with a stifled sigh. " I love you, Marcelletta, 
with an ardour and intensity you cannot even guess. It 
is rain to teU me of ruin, and misery, and crime ; I know 
it all — know all that the best woman on earth could 
urge against me, and you are not the best. No good 
woman would have acted as you have done ; but, such 
as you are, I love you better than anything on earth. 
Be mine ! Fly with me ! Leave this cold land. Let 
us return to our beautiful France." 

She laid her hand on his lips. ^^ Hush ! You are 
mad ; really and truly mad ! " 

" Yes, I am mad ; miserable, without you. Life is 
worthless to me unless shared with you. Come with 
me. Gild it by your smiles. Come, beloved Marcel- 
letta I " 

She would have stopped him again, but he talked on 
wildly of his misery and pain, raved of shooting Sir 
Philip or himself, cursed and blessed her, loved and 
hated her in a breath, poured out before her all the vain 
struggles, the secret sophistries, of a heart naturally 
noble and generous, but warped to evil, overmastered by 
the strong passion that had taken possession of it She 
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heard him quietly to the end^ making no more attempts 
to check him, cold and firm as a rock. It was all very 
well to have him wearing her chains before the world, 
to show Sir Philip that she could take him from his 
peerless Mary. It was all very well to teach the cold, 
quiet little minx that she, Lady Connell, could conquer 
when she liked ; but she was not going to lose station 
and reputation for Henri Donally, or any other man. 
Fly with him to France! The man was mad. Be- 
sides, there was no need of any sacrifice on her part. 
He might rave, and swear, and throw up his head ; but 
he would come to call again quite pleasantly in a week 
or two. He had done it before, and would do it again 
after he had his fit of sulks out Thus judging, her 
ladyship heard him to the end very patiently, and then 
laughed her merry, ringing laugh. " There," she said, 
'^ it is done ; I am glad of it. You will be a great deal 
more comfortable now that you have got it off your 
mind. Sit down now quietly," for in his excitement he 
had risen to his feet ; '' sit down, and we will have a 
chat about our neighbours; we have devoted quite 
enough of time to ourselves." 

Wily as her ladyship was, she had not calculated 
quite exactly how matters would go. 

There were tears in the weak man's eyes. He was 
too thoroughly in earnest to be put off with her careless 
words. He lost temper, and spoke to her bitterly, 
and told her some truths she was not in the habit of 
hearing. 

"Why could you not have let me alone?" he asked. 
" I was trying to do my duty. I never reproached you 
for your cruel faithlessness. I never upbraided you 
with my father's murder, although you killed him as 
truly as we are standing here together. I tried to love ; 
I would have loved in time, that good, pure Mary ; but 
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you came with that beauty, which I loathe while I 
love; you came and sacrificed me, not to your love, 
but to your vanity ; but I shall minister to it no longer. 
Farewell." 

" You are not going ? You are not angry ? '* She 
pressed his hand ; she tried her sunny smile, her old 
conquering glance, in vain. Her spell had failed for 
the time. The victim would not be charmed back, 
though the charmer charmed never so wisely. Her 
whole power for the moment was gone. Without 
another word he broke from her hold, and in a few 
minutes more was galloping fiercely back to Brocker- 
stone. 

She was an inveterate coquette, no doubt; but she 
was a woman as well — not a monster in a woman's 
form. She could be tender, womanly, and kind to her 
old father ; and a spark of the better nature smothered 
within her by selfishness and vanity sprung up in her 
heart. 

She put on her bonnet and walked down to the Cot- 
tage. "I have been bad enough," she said to herself, 
"but I will not have his ruin to answer for, I will go 
down and have a talk with Mary, and try if I cannot 
get the marriage hurried on. Poor Donally ! so loving, 
so devoted. I believe, after all, I made a mistake, a 
great mistake. Brockerstone is a good property ; but 
then I who could have guessed that it would have come 
to him, so soon at least. No, I committed no error ; I 
played every card properly, and the mistakes are due to 
chance : my play was faidtless." 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

The great events of life turn upon trifles. Every one 
can look back upon great dangers from which a trifling 
delay saved them ; some upon great benefits which a 
trifling delay snatched out of their hands. It was thus 
with Lady Connell. The trifling circumstance of Mary's 
having walked to the village to see some of her aunt's 
old pensioners prevented her from making reparation, 
as she had intended, for the mischief her coquetry had 
wrought. While she sat with Miss Nickie waiting for 
Mary's return, her vanity and caprice, and love of 
power, again reasserted their sway, and she went home, 
after a little spiteful teasing of her " Aversion," as she 
called Mary, quite in her usual high spirits, having got 
completely the better of her little twinge of remorse. 
After all, allowing for the difierence of continental 
manners, Monsieur Henri had only done what every 
other man within twenty miles had done ; and as for 
harm coming of it — pooh ! what harm could possibly 
come of it ? The fool would chafe and storm for a little 
until he fretted himself back into quietness, and there 
would be an end of it ; she was not going to annoy her- 
self about it, not she. Nor did she; she had never 
looked more happy, more composed, or more brilliantly 
beautiful than when she came down to diimer. Even 
Sir Philip observed it. " All the walk, dear,*" she said, 
a little gratified laugh; for Sir Philip's compli- 
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meats had been so few that thej had all the zest of 
novelty. " Nothing but the walk. It was a charming 
day, and I took a saunter down to the Cottage." 

Down in the Cottage the two ladies, old and young, 
had sat for a little while in silence after she left, reco- 
vering from the gentle stabs which she always adminis- 
tered — not vulgar sword-thrusts, but polished, delicate 
stiletto punctures, which had quite a wonderful sting 
and smart in them, considering that they were" uttered 
by such beautiful lips, in such a sweet voice, with such 
a soft intonation ; just as if she felt compelled to do it 
tenderly, as old Izaak Walton impaled his worms, as 
though he loved them. When the tingling and smarting 
had somewhat abated, Mary turned to her aunt and told 
her a piece of news she had not chosen to reveal before 
Lady Connell. If she had been asked the reason for 
her reticence she could not have given any. She had 
none, only that her ladyship was so given to laugh at 
people, and accused her in particular of an enthusiastic 
weakness for heroes, which made her turn very ordi- 
nary geese into swans. The news, when she came 
out with it at last to her aunt, was nothing very 
startling, only that a portrait painter had come to 
Cumlagh, and she had seen him in old Biddy's, where 
he was taking a sketch of the venerable dame, greatly 
to her delight. 

" She'll be a gey queer-looking wife in her dirty cap 
and auld blue cloak and hood ; but I'se warrant that 
will be the very raison that's made him single her oot, 
to baud up her infirmities to the warld, puir crature/' 
observed Miss Nickie dryly. 

Mary took no notice, but went on. " He ! This 
painter is the most remarkable man I ever saw, Aunt. I 
never saw such a face, so grand and noble, so full of 
firmness and decision, and yet neither stem nor repel- 
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lant, bat mellowed and softened by a beaming expres- 
sion of serene goodness and truth." 

" Mary ! Mary ! Te're fancy's ranning away wi' ye 
a'thegither. What would Mn Donally say?" 

Mary looked up innocently. " He would admire him, 
Aunt, as I do. Why should he not ? " 

" Weel, I dinna ken, I'm sure, why he should'na. I 
would like to see this phoenix, but I suppose there is 
little chance of that." 

"There is. Tou will see him if you like; he is 
going to make a professional call, I suppose, on all the 
notabilities of the neighbourhood. He particularly 
asked me if he might call upon you, and I said I 
thought you would be very happy to see him. I hear 
Norah calling. What can she be wanting? I think the 
poor Countess is not so well to-day;" for by this, 
her chosen name, the whole household designated 
the Dowager Lady Connell. 

" Gang up and see : quick ! " answered Miss Nickie, 
considerably excited. She could never suppress a 
certain uneasy doubt in the continuance of the mental 
tranquillity of her unfortunate ward. Mary ran up- 
stairs quickly to the comfortable room where Martha, 
Norah's sister, and her charge generally sat. To her 
surprise she found the unfortunate lady sitting by the 
fire singing, as if to a child, and fondling and dandling 
some very small object which she held in her hands. 

" Look to her, just you look to her," said Norah in 
an imdertone, catching hold in her excitement of her 
young mistress's sleeve. " Would you belave it, Miss 
Maiy. Would you belave it? " 

"Perhaps I will, Norah, when you tell me what 
it is?" 

" Well, then, Miss Mary, mebbee you'll not belave it, 
bud it's thrue, that that little bit of gould and blue 
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stones that the poor craihure*s got in her hand is a 
shoulder-link of the blesshed babby's that was lost 
years and years since now. I tould ye the story, shure ; 
didn't I?" 

" Yes, yes I of course you did. But how did she get 
it ? Has she had it all the time she was with Father 
Feenan ? " 

" Her ! The blesshed lamb I Shure and she has not ; 
bud the ould misthress tould me to tidy up her work- 
box this afternoon, and I was a doing of it in here 
beside Martha, and she sitting opposite to me, when on 
opening one of the little divisions I saw this, and she 
saw it too. She knew it in a moment, the crathure, 
and jumped up and catched hould of it, and I called 
you to ask the ould misthress iv she's to get it kept." 

Miss ISickie was considerably affected and upset by 
this little incident, and gave orders that the sleeve-link 
should not be taken from her until she tired of it, and 
threw it down to the floor, as she generally did with 
the trifles she amused herself with. She was still 
thinking over the many mournful memories which this 
trait of affectionate remembrance in the poor maniac 
had called up like dim ghosts out of the buried past, 
when Mr. Sinith, the travelling artist, was announced. 
He apologised for calling so late, but being in Connell 
he had taken the great liberty of walking up to the 
Cottage. 

Miss Nickie received him very graciously, and 
acknowledged in her heart that for once in her life 
Mary was right. This portrait painter^ this simple 
Mr. Smith, looked a perfect gentleman in the noblest 
meaning of the word. There was nothing arrogant or 
assuming about his manners, nothing of the unendurable 
" I am wiser or better than you," by which some men 
contrive to wound so deeply the amour prcpre of their 
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neighbours. Yet the old lady instinctively felt that 
his was a superior nature, although there was such a 
social, companionable charm and fascination blended 
with it that the sense of inferiority was never forced 
upon his associates. She liked him at once, and Mary, 
who was even sensitively capable of appreciating and 
understanding such a character, felt as if it were too 
great happiness to sit and listen to his interesting and 
varied conversation. 

Her hero had come at last — the hero of her imagi- 
nation as yet only, not of her heart. From time to 
time her eyes met his resting upon her with a keen 
scrutiny, an anxious examination, which interested and 
at the same time pained her almost to tears, as she sat 
a little apart, listening to him relating some of his 
artist experiences to Miss Nickie, until a sudden pause 
in his voice roused her from her reverie, and looking up, 
she saw that the old lady had fallen asleep. "You 
must not be offended, you must excuse her," she 
whispered eagerly. " She is very old, and it has been 
her habit almost as long as I can remember to take a 
nap every evening." 

He smiled. " I see she is very old. She is your 
aunt, is she not ? " 

" Yes ; she is as good at least." And then, she never 
could tell how it was, but when Miss Nickie awoke a 
good hour afterwards, she had told him all about theit 
family, about Sir Maurice's mysterious death, and the 
loss of the baby Hauteville, and poor Lady Conneira 
flight and return. She had even told him that she was 
not a Connell by blood and birth, and was beginning 
to tell him of Sir Philip's^strong presentiment that he 
was fore-doomed to discover and avenge his father's 
fate, when the old lady awoke, and, apologising for her 
breach of etiquette, again engrossed his attention ; and 
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Maxy, relapsing into silence, blamed herself for the 
confidence she had given. It was imprudent, uncalled 
for; he was a perfect stranger. It would no doubt 
appear very ridiculous and egotistical in his eyes. It 
was for all the world just as if she thought the Connells 
such a great family that the smallest details of their 
history must needs be very interesting to a stranger. 
He, too, sat thoughtful and pre-occupied, and once or 
twice gave very absent answers to Miss Nickie's 
questions. 

After a while he rose to go^ and she pressed him 
warmly to come back often, to spend an evening with 
them whenever he was disengaged. 

He hesitated, stammered with an emotion that some- 
what surprised Mary, and then, looking towards her, 
said, **I shall be very happy, very happy indeed, if 
Miss Connell will accept of the drawing lessons I 
offered her to-day/' 

It was now Miss Nickie's turn to hesitate. Drawing 
had not been one of the accomplishments of well-bom 
maidens in her young days, and she had no great con- 
ceit of novelties. 

But Mary's eyes looked pleading, she could not 
resist their mute entreaty, and asked, " Would ye like 
it, bairn?" 

" Yes, very much, Aunt. Marcelletta draws beauti- 
folly ; she promised to teach me once, but has never 
found time." 

" Never mind. Ye shall learn without her help, if 
Mr. Smith will come here noo and then, and gie ye a 
lesson. That's to say," added the prudent old lady, 
'* if he finds after a fair trial that ye hae ony inclina- 
tions that way." 

The fair trial was fairly made, and ended in Mr. 
Smith's declaring that Mary had quite a genius for 
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painting, and it was settled that he was to come 
twice a-week to give her lessons, besides taking her 
out for sketching excursions when the spring was far 
enough advanced. These drawing lessons soon became 
dangerously delightful to Mary, and unalloyedly so to 
Miss Nickie. The old lady never tired of listening to 
the master's delightful conversation. She took a great 
interest in his affairs, and was very glad to hear that 
he had plenty of sitters. He did not care much for 
pupils, he explained, but could not bear to see such 
talent as Miss Connell's sketches showed, unimproved. 
Mary herself was not quite so sure that it would not 
have been better almost to have left her talent for 
painting still under the bushel, beneath which it had 
been hid when Mr. Smith arrived at Cumlagh to disen- 
tomb it, and transmit to posterity the neighbouring 
squires and squiresses. 

" What am 1 doing ? " she asked herself in sudden 
dread. "Is this love, that I am admitting into my heart 
under the guise of friendship ? Oh ! false ! false ! and 
unworthy. I, the betrothed wife of a good, honourable 
man. I will go to my aunt and tell her I want no 
more drawing lessons! No, I cannot do that either. 
It would be unjust — unjust to him. He has never 
spoken, never hinted of love ; and if aunt were to 
dismiss him, it might hurt him with the neighbours. 
I will be very carefiA, and keep a strict guard over 
myself." 

In pursuance of this resolution she became all of a 
sudden very resei'ved to poor Mr. Smith, and the artist, 
who had seemed at first to like her society, probably on 
account of the enthusiastic love of art which she dis- 
played^ became silent, distant, and studiously cold in 
his manners. With Miss Nickie, however, he was on 
more friendly terms than ever ; she had conceived an 
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absolute afFectlon for him. He had painted her portrait, 
which she declared to be quite a success, and now he 
was to paint one for Sir Philip. 

All this time Lady Connell had taken no notice 
whatever of him, she had been too busy with Mr. 
Donally. She had soothed and repelled him, cajoled 
and repulsed him, wound her chains around him, and 
had them rudely snapt in her hands half-a-dozen times 
since Mr. Smith began to paint the elderly irreproach- 
able squiresses around her ; but weak, passionate as 
Donally was, he tired of the ignoble captivity in which 
he was held. His health was failing. It had always 
been delicate, and he said nothing but the truth when 
he told her that his days of anxious uncertainty and 
longing, of remorse for lost self-respect, of self-reproach 
for the unworthy part he was acting, were killing him. 
His agonies of jealousy, with his alternating deliriums 
of short happiness, were sapping the very foundations 
of life. He told her so, with weak, unworthy tears 
in his eyes ; and she laughed at him, while her bright 
eyes sparkled with triumph, and her whole face lighted 
up with gratified vanity and excitement. It was the 
one drop too much. He took her hand in silence — that 
cool, white, steady hand; pressed it to his burning, 
trembling lips, and left her without a word, not well 
knowing what to think. She had seen him haughty 
and rebellious before, but never exactly like this. Had 
she driven him too far ? Had she lost him altogether ? 
The uncertainty vexed her, but there was pleasure as 
well as interest and excitement in the pain. It would 
be so delightful to win him back — such a triumph to be 
reconciled to him, and reinstated in his heart queen and 
divinity as of old. All through the afternoon, through 
the stiff etiquette of the stately dinner, she thought of it, 
and when the ladies retired from the dining-room, she 
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stole a few minutes from her guests, tripped into her 
boudoir, opened her inlaid desk, a hijou in its way, and, 
with a hurried pen, indited a short note, which she 
gave her page to be conveyed without loss of time to 
Henri Donally, Esq. Brockerstone. Her page obeyed 
her zealously. She was adored by all the servants, and 
retainers, and hangers-on of the family for miles around, 
particularly by the men ; and she enjoyed their admira- 
tion : nothing in the shape of incense to her vanity ever 
came amiss to hen But zealous in her service as the 
page undoubtedly was, his zeal failed to be of the 
slightest use on this occasion. Precisely two hours 
before the note was delivered Mr. Donally had left for 
France. His conscience, uneasily restless under the 
load of his guilty love, had for the moment reasserted 
its power. Flight, ignoble flight, was better than the 
unholy bondage to which he had sold himself His 
health afforded him a pretext, and, glad of the excuse, 
he broke from the white arms that fettered him to dis- 
grace and shame, and fled, he did not much care where, 
— any place where he could be free from her influence, 
and where in loneliness and retirement he would strive 
to make himself worthy of Mary, whom he esteemed, and 
honoured, and looked up to, and everything but loved. 

Lady Connell winced a little when her page returned 
from his bootless errand, but she speedily consoled 
herself; and next morning, after breakfast, put on her 
bonnet and pelisse, and walked down to the Cottage to 
condole with Mary on her lover's abrupt departure. 
Mary received her sympathy very coolly, " she had 
heard, or rather her aunt had heard, from Mr. Donally. 
She thought it a good thing he had gone ; the change 
would do him good ; he had not looked well of late." 

Lady Connell looked hard at her with some surprise. 
She did not love him then, not at least as her ladyship 
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had sometimes feared she did. She was glad of it. 
Henri Donally had been, not her first love, but tlie first 
and only lover whom she had loved for himself, inde- 
pendently of, or rather in spite of, his surroundings. It 
would not do of course to compromise herself in any 
way, but she meant to keep him her vassal for all that, 
and would rather his wife were not so attractive as Mary: 
she was really rather pretty. They took a few turns 
up and down the little flower-garden, and then Lady 
Connell asked, in her softest and most insinuating tones, 
**Do you love him much, Mary?" 

" 1 loved him when I agreed to marry him, or I 
would not have done so," she answered quietly and 
gravely; but in the very words there was something 
that spoke of a reservation she was not perhaps aware 
of herself. " I do not know, perhaps I ought never to 
have agreed to it at all," she began, and then paused, 
checked by her habitual distrust of Lady Connell. 
"Well, dear, go on. You are a little mysterious. I 
don't quite understand you." 

" No, I dare say not, no one ever did quite understand 
me. Aunt has spoiled me, I think. Will you not go in 
and see her portrait?" 

" And Mr. Smith too, I shall be charmed. I saw 
him as we passed the window. A very handsome man, 
is he not, dear? Deeply bronzed, with long moustaches 
and beard, and something of a foreign air ? " 

" He is very handsome, but he is something more ; he 
is a man to be relied upon in life and death." 

Lady Connell laughed, " There, I like that empresses 
ment I always knew you had it in you. Gome, let us 
go in and see your paragon, but I confess I do not 
expect much. These artists are always awkward and 
underbred." 

Mary coloured slightly, it provoked her to hear him 
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depreciated ; and yet after all it was no business of hers. 
In another minute the ladies were in the room, and 
Lady Connell had her arms round Miss Nickie's neck, 
to the serious detriment of her white lawn kerchief. 
'' Lassie! lassie I dinna ye see that I'm engaged 
particularly the noo ? " ejaculated the old lady in some 
dismay, while the painter stopped his work of course, 
but neither looked up nor spoke. " Introduce me," she 
whispered to Mary. Mary did so, and he looked up for 
a moment and boweiL and then rose and went to the 
window where Mary's easel was standing, and began to 
point out some faults in a sketch at which she had 
been working. Lady Connell meanwhile continued to 
flutter ro^nd Miss Nickie, arranging the folds of the 
kerchief she had disarranged a minute before, and 
watching Mr. Smith's demeanour with some slight 
degree of pique : it had been, at first at least, no object 
with her to fascinate him, but she was so inordinately 
fond of admiration, and considered the homage of all 
men so undoubtedly her right, that it annoyed her that 
he should so obviously prefer to talk to Mary when she 
was willing to talk to him. Gliding across the room, 
she took up a bouquet of violets, and while pretending 
to be absorbed in their fragrance, dropped her hand- 
kerchief so that he could not avoid picking it up and 
restoring it to her. 

He did so, as she had anticipated, with a low bow, but 
immediately turned and resumed his conversation with 
Mary. It was too bad, and she was not the woman 
to give in. She returned to the portrait, looked at it for 
some minutes, and then exclaimed as if in rapture, 
" It is beautiful, very beautiful. I never saw such a 
capital likeness ; excuse me, Mr. Smith, I am a mere 
tyro, but I think, I am afraid^ there is just the least 
thing too much light there." 
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He turned round quickly, and his eyes met hers. 
They were fine eyes, dark and clear, full of varying life 
and expression, but not so impassioned as the eyes she 
was accustomed to meet. She felt that she disliked him 
even before she heard his cold, abrupt, "Where? Where 
is there too much light, my Lady ? " 

"Oh, it is nothing, a mere trifle. We have met 
before, Mr. Smith ; your face haunts me. 1 wish you 
would tell me where, for I am sure we have met. I 
never forget a face." 

" Indeed ! " The word, as he uttered it, had a sort of 
sneer in it. 

Lady Connell's bright, somewhat bold, black eyes 
fell. " I am quite convinced we have met," she mur- 
mured, " but where? — that is the puzzle." 

" Abroad, possibly, if your Ladyship has ever been 
abroad. I have travelled a little, as most men of my 
profession have." 

" Ah ! Indeed, you must be quite an interesting 
companion. I hope you will come up to the Castle." 

*'Many thanks. I am already working there on a 
picture for Sir Philip. Your Ladyship will excuse me 
coming in any other capacity ; I have no time, and no 
inclination for society. 

A change passed over Lady ConneU's face, and her 
well-arched eyebrows contracted into a momentary 
frown. Siie could not bear to be thwarted, even 
in the veriest trifles, and this man was evidently bent 
on thwarting and humbling her. A moment's re- 
flection however restored her to good humour; how 
silly it was of her to get piqued at a low, underbred 
fellow of an artist ! She shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously, and said, "As you choose, Mr. Smith. 
I hope you will please Sir Philip; he is so very 
particular." 
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" I hope I shall be so fortunate, Madame/* he answered, 
bowing gravely as she swept out at the door, which he 
held open for her. 

Her first act, on going home, was to inquire of her 
maid where the painter worked whom Sir Philip had 
been employing of late. 

" In Sir Philip's workroom, my Lady." 

•*Ah! I thought so. Can you tell me where Sir 
Philip is?" 

"He is in the library, I think ; but I will ask Mick, 
my Lady." 

" Do, and make haste ; I wish to see him." 

In a short time she returned, with the information 
that Sir Philip was in the library; and thither Lady 
Connell at once went, without putting off her bonnet or 
changing her dress. She found her husband bending 
over some plans, very busy, and apparently not in a 
very good humour. 

" Well, Marcelletta, what do you want ? You don't 
often trouble me, so I am bound, like Ahasuerus with 
Esther, to receive your petition favourably; but don't 
try me too much. A busy man is often an im- 
patient man, and I never had much equanimity to 
boast of." 

" In the first place, what is that ? " 

" It is the plan of a new village. I am determined 
to remove the old one. It is a perfect eyesore. I will 
plough up the site and trench it ; it is the best piece of 
land on the property ; and then I will put it into the 
Park. Of course I will build them new houses, and 
give them their few acres each at the old rent It will 
be as good every way, and as convenient for them ; but 
you would actually suppose I was doing them an injury, 
instead of a positive benefit, to hear them talk. You 
have no idea what a nest of hornets it is." 
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She shrugged her shonlders. " I wonder you meddle 
with them, PhUip." 

*' I cannot help it, I like things neat about me ; tind 
besides, ever since I was a boy I have determined to do 
away with that village, and I nev^er let any of my ideas 
drop. I like working them out, particularly under diffi- 
culties ; but you did not come here merely to ask me 
what I was doing, did you ? " 

"No, I did not; I came to ask you what that 
painter is working at ; he is a low, insolent, underbred 
fellow ! " 

" You surprise me I I thought him so gentlemanly ; 
but that is nothing to the point, he paints well, 
which is all that is necessary. He is taking a likeness 
of my father for me, from the miniature I showed you 
once." 

" Tour father I You are mad, I think, on that 
score ; you have a good portrait of him already : by 
the way, do you still expect to find out what became 
of him?" 

"I don't merely expect, I am sure I shall, as sure 
as I am sitting here, Marcelletta. I feel it impressed 
upon my mind. Sleeping or waking, I have always a 
strong consciousness upon me that that is what 1 am 
living for." 

She could not refrain from a little scornful laugh ; it 
always disturbed and vexed her when he began to 
speak about his father. 

"You are going to have a monomania, Philip, on that 
point ; I believe if you do not take care you will. You 
know the view I have always taken of the subject ; it is 
the commonly believed and sensible one, I can assure 
you. It is the view every one takes, and what every one 
believes must have some truth in it You know what 
all the world thinks of your father's end." 
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" I do. It is a very easy solution no doubt of the 
mystery, and a very convenient one for the world to 
come to; but I cannot think it. I loved him, you see, 
and the world did not, that makes all the difference. 
The world believes that he committed suicide, and I 
know that it is false. Suicide ! No, he was not a man 
to commit such a senseless, gratuitous crime. He was 
murdered — foully murdered! It may have been by 
Donally's father ; but I cannot believe it. Time will 
show. If he has been guilty, I will brand his memory 
as a murderer ; living or dead, the criminal shall not 
escape me. I have felt almost from the hour that my 
father kissed and blessed me last, that I was set apart 
to be the avenger of his blood. It made me a moody, 
disagreeable child ; it has helped to make me the man 
I am." 

" But you cannot surely expose Donally*s father, even 
if he were guilty, if Donally is to be Mary's husband ? " 

" I can — I will ! If I must vex Mary, it must be so, 
I cannot help it, though I gladly would. It is my 
destiny. I must do my work, and spare no one." 

" But suppose, just for the sake of illustration, that I 
had done it, Philip ; that I had been tempted to it ; that 
I had done it, acting on some fearful, momentary im- 
pulse. You would spare me, surely ; not, perhaps, for 
love, but because you yourself must share the shame?" 

She could not have told, if she had been asked, what 
induced her to put the question. She firmly believed 
that Sir Maurice Connell had committed suicide, and 
even if he had been murdered, his murderer neither was 
nor could be anything to her ; but having put the ques- 
tion, she awaited with breathless interest her husband's 
answer, shrinking all the time with an involuntary 
shudder from the keen, cruel light that burned in 
his eyes. 
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"1 would rather you had not asked that strange 
question," he answered at last, " much rather; but since 
you have, I will tell you the truth. 1 would not spare 
you, and you would not deserve to be spared. I would 
not spare my own right hand. His blood must have 
blood in return." 

She had never loved him ; never thought, at least since 
her marriage, that he loved her much ; but this answer 
stung her to the quick. " Philip ! " she cried out, im- 
petuously, "there is something of the fiend in you, 
surely. You never loved me. What made you marry 
me?" 

** For your fair face and your thousand fascinating 
gi'aces of vivacity and spirit, and your sweet temper, 
which has often charmed me in spite of myself. Let it 
charm me still. If I did not love you, it was because 
I had no heart to give. I have given you what I could. 
Do not let us quarrel about love at this time of the day. 
Let us live the imexacting, quiet, forbearing life we 
have led. Do not let us descend to recrimination. We 
have each had our frailties ; I am not blind any more 
than you are." 

He spoke quietly ; but there was an implied threat in 
his last words. Marcelletta felt, as she had often done 
before, that she was standing on the loose ashes above a 
smouldering volcano, where the uncertain footing might 
at any time give way, and precipitate her into the fiery 
depths below. She was bold, but she shrank from such 
an experiment, so she stooped down and kissed him 
coldly. 

" I agree to the bargain ; but not from fear, mind you, 
Philip. I am easy- tempered, as you say. I feel that I 
have never exactly known you as you are ; but I don't 
care to do so. Keep on the mask as long as you can. 
Such revelations as you have made to-day make me 
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uneasy ; they might terrify me, perhaps, if I were the 
weak fool some women are." 

In spite of her bravado, however, the consciousness 
of the deadly unflinching scheme of revenge he was 
cherishing in his breast did cause her a vague terror, a 
feeling as if some great and terrible evil were going to 
come upon her. All through the day she thought of it 
at intervals, in spite of the bustle of departing and 
arriving guests, which was incessant. Sir Philip liked 
to keep the house full, and on that point at least she had 
no mind to quarrel with him ; she was resolved, indeed^ 
not to quarrel with him on any point at all. An hour 
later they were presiding over a large fashionable dinner 
party. He, gay and debonair, outwardly the most 
jovial, open-hearted man in the company; inwardly 
tormented with remorse and self-reproach, attached to 
one woman and married to another ; tortured by anxiety, 
and by the failure of his dark schemes of retaliation and 
revenge. She, brilliantly beautiful, the affable, well* 
bred hostess, with traits of character hidden beneath her 
sparkling vivacity of manner, that would have some- 
what astonished the staid dowagers around her, could 
they only have read them, longing, as she turned from 
one to another, for the slow hours to pass away and 
leave her free to carry her new anxieties to her only 
confidant, her father. It was not till after breakfast, 
next day, that she could find an opportunity of making 
her escape. The moment it was swallowed, she rushed 
upstairs, put on her habit, and cantered over to Cumlagh^ 

Her father noticed her troubled air at once. ** Some- 
thing has bothered you, Ettie. What is it ? " 

" A very absurd matter, papa. One I have nothing 
to do with. I cannot imagine why it should vex me so, 
but I cannot help it. It is so annoying to see Sir 
Philip's absurdity. I think he is going mad.** 
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" Likely enough ; but on what point? " 

'' He thinks he has a mission to discover his father^s 
murderer. He will maintain that old Sir Maurice was 
murdered, when every one knows that he committed 
suicide ; and it seems he has been bent on finding this 
mare's nest of his ever since he was a boy. But what 
is the matter, papa? You are ill — one of those trouble- 
some fits again !" 

"Open my cravat, dear. No, don't! Call Nelly. 
Tou will find some brandy on the sideboard, give 
it me." 

Very much alarmed — for it was a worse fit than she 
had ever seen him take before — she went to the sideboard 
and brought him the brandy, and poured him out a 
glass. He swallowed it, and faintly whispered, *' More, 
more." She filled him another, and he drank it, and 
seemed more composed, and lay down when she asked 
him to do so. After a while the painful trembling 
ceased, and he called her to him. 

" Ettie, my darling, you wei^ speaking of your hus- 
band, Sir Philip Connell, were you not?" 

**Yes; I was telling you of the strange, horrible 
hobby he has got." 

" I remember now : tell me every word, every syllable 
he said." 

" I will. I can remember it all, it impressed me so 
disagreeably. Not all the noise and flirtation last night 
banished it for a minute. He has got a Mr. Smith, you 
must know, papa, a hateful, low creature, coming to the 
Castle to paint his father's portrait from that one he 
has got." 

" Yes, yes, dear ; but never mind Mr. Smith. Tell 
me what Sir Philip said." 

" I will." And she told him all the conversation that 
had passed between them^ word for word. ''Isn't it 
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horrible?" she said when she had finished, looking 
round at her father, for she had been looking intently at 
the fire while she spoke. He made no answer, and she 
rose and bent over him, and found to her surprise, and 
terror that he liad fainted quite away. When he re- 
vived, he attempted to laugh at her fear, and pretended 
that he was quite strong — ^that these fits always did 
him good, and told her not to annoy herself about Sir 
Philip's hobby. " It was not wonderful that he should 
be a little peculiar, his mother being what she was, but 
that if he ever said any more upon the subject she was 
to come and tell him." 

" I shall hear more, I am sure, for he can talk of no- 
thing else, and I will come and tell you — be sure of 
that, papa, every word ; I have no one in the world to 
tell my secrets to but you ; " and then the father and 
child embraced each other, and felt, that however disap- 
pointing the world had been to them, it had not wholly 
denied them a pure and disinterested love. Both were 
happy, comparatively happy at least, as they sat with 
hand clasped in hand, until there was just time left for 
her to ride home and dress for dinner. Then he kissed 
her and told her to go. 

" You are the light of my eyes, Ettie, but I must not 
be selfish and keep you here too long. You must go 
back to your guests. Do not let them say that the 
attorney's daughter forgets the duties of her station." 

She laughed, not merrily as usual, but rather bitterly, 
" Oh ! papa ; if you could only guess how false this life 
is below the glitter and the show ! the gloss is only on 
the surface, and deep down there are, oh! such 
tragedies ! That is, there might be, but we turn them 
into comedies. Arc you sure you are better now, papa ? 
You, my dearest papa, are always gentle with me. You 
never reproach me for the pain I caused you, never 
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remind me when I bring you my complaints that it is 
the life I chose." 

*' My pet ! you will make your old father vain. Now 
go ! " and she went, and by the time she reached Castle 
Connell the brisk ride and the bracing air had quite 
restored to her that delightful flow of spirits which in 
general was as unfailing as her perfect command of 
temper. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BROKEN FAITH. 

Henri Donallt wrote but few letters to his betrothed, 
and these few were inspired rather by pique than love. 
Mary Connell was a good, sensible woman ; but she was 
but a woman, and any woman in the circumstances 
would have felt slighted and aggrieved, even although 
she had had a very passionate love for her betrothed, and 
a passionate love Mary knew well that she had never 
felt for her ^anc^. She was beginning to be afraid that 
she had been deceiving herself when she had imagined 
that she felt any love for him at all. Love for her aunt, 
desire to comply with Philip's will, to make amends by 
her obedience to him, as the head of the family, for the 
pain she had caused him : these must have been the 
feelings uppermost in her mind when she consented to 
be Monsieur Henries bride* She was unconscious of 
them at the time, but she suddenly began to comprehend 
now what her real feelings were, and the discovery 
caused her acute pain. She reproached herself unceas- 
ingly for the falsehood of which she had been guilty. 
She could not laugh it away as many girls would have 
done, and say, " broken faith is but a trifle ; I like this 
Mr. Smith best, and mean to marry him if he gives me 
the chance ; as for Mr. Donally, he is but a cold lover, 
who deserves any disappointment he may chance to get ; 
and, after all, if I marry the one and resign tlie other, I 
shall be doing a noble thing — ^making quite a sacrifice, for 
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poor Mr. Smith has nothing but his profession, and Mr. 
Donally has Brockerstonc Hall ; and who knows how 
much else besides, to console him," Good, simple Mary, 
did not argue in this way at alL She could not, in* 
deed, for she had never once thought, when she accepted 
Mr. Donally, of the et ceteras which went to make him 
in the opinion of the world such a good match. She 
thought of him as the lover, pure and good as herself, to 
whom she had pledged her troth, and whom she was 
now cruelly and wantonly deceiving ; deceiving all the 
more cruelly that he placed such trust in her, that he 
relied upon her so fully as to be independent of the 
usual assiduities of the lover. Her extreme conscien- 
tiousness twisted his very shortcomings into arguments 
against herself, and made of his neglect weapons to 
wound, not her love, but her sense of duty. A terrible 
struggle fiill of doubt and anguish was going on within 
her ; she had awakened suddenly to the fact that there 
was a capacity for love deep down in her inner nature 
of which she had been ignorant The delirium of pas- 
sion had seized her — now full of exquisite happiness, now 
laden with inexpressible pain. Sometimes she thought 
she would go to her aunt and tell her all, and ask her 
to tell Philip that she could not perform her engage- 
ment, and then she was stopped by the thought that 
their promise was given as well as hers. No ; she 
could not do that. Then she thought of writing to Mr.. 
Donally, of telling him all, all her falseness, all her un- 
worthiness, and asking him to release her. Once in a 
storm of misery and passion she actually wrote the 
letter, and carried it about for a whole day with her,, 
and then burned it ; she had not courage after all to give 
it to Mick, who came down daily for the letters to put 
into the family letter-bag. She would not write, she 
would wait until he came. He could not be long ; he 

n2 
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had spoken of coming home in his last short letter. 
How brief his letters were ; how cold. Oh I how glad 
she would be if all the misery and pain could only be 
on her side, where all the wrong and falsehood were ; 
and sometimes in her humility she thought it might 
perhaps be so. Mr. Smith evidently did not care for 
her. It was easy being on cold, reserved terms with 
him now. He was neither reserved nor stiff, to be 
sure ; but his manner piqued her more than if he had 
been both. It was so cold, composed, kind and consi- 
derate, he seemed always wishing to soothe and pity 
her, — for what? Had he discovered her miserable 
secret ? Her cheek burned at the thought. She hated 
herself, and would have avoided him, but that was im- 
possible. Those sketching lessons for which she had 
been so anxious still continued, and her aunt, far from 
blaming, now took an enthusiastic interest in the pro- 
gress of her painting. She would insist upon her going 
out for long sketching-rambles with him. She trusted 
her so entirely, she had no idea of what a very bad, 
unreliable girl she was. She herself felt that she 
was a sham and impostor. Her aunt's garrulous praises 
sank like arrows into her heart, she knew that she 
deserved them so little; her failing health even was 
a deception, brought about by the struggles and conflict 
of her mind 1 

However brought about, it was a fact that she looked 
pale and ill, and quite unlike the Mary of a few months 
before. Miss Nickie noticed it at last, and took the 
matter energetically in hand, as she always did what- 
ever she meddled with. She was great in cordials and 
bitters, and strengthening draughts, and determined that 
Mary should not want for exercise. One particularly 
fine April day she sent Norah up to her room for her, 
and when she came down told her she must go out. In 
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vain she pleaded one excuse after another. She was ill, 
tired, she had been in the garden already; but nothing 
would do, right or wrong she must go. So upstairs she 
went, donned her green silk spenser over her white 
dress, tied her gipsy hat under her chin, and in melan- 
choly mood took her way to the lake, and sat down at 
the very spot where she had had the meeting years 
before with Norah Docherty. She thought of her as 
she sat watching the soft west wind curl the surface of 
the clear water into tiny waves, and stir the dainty 
silken beech-leaves. She thought of her very sadly, as 
the softly heaving swell moved from time to time the 
strong green water- weeds at her feet. 

In her deep reverie she heard no step approaching, the 
thick, soft, treacherous grass muffled the sound; she 
knew nothing, heard nothing, till the words '^ Miss 
Connell looks as if she had sad thoughts to-day '* made 
her start violently and turn round. The voice ^as 
behind her, quite close to her ; it was his. A flood of 
crimson colour rose to the cheeks good Miss Nickie had 
just been calling pale, and she stammered some few 
words, she scarcely knew what. He came close up and 
sat down beside her, laying his sketching materials on 
the grass. He was not going to work, that was evi- 
dent ; and it was also evident that he had something to 
say. All her doubts and fears as to his love disappeared 
at once, and she knew as well as if she had already 
heard it what he was going to tell her, and prayed be- 
tween each mad leap of her throbbing heart, "Lord, 
deliver me from temptation." She thought she knew 
her duty, poor girl 1 and she was determined to do it, 
although she also knew that it would be very difficult 

"I have long wanted to ask you a question. Miss 
Connell," he began, " but I have never been able to 
summon courage to do so until to-day. You may think 
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I have no right to ask it, but I think I have — I know I 
have. In this world we cannot control circumstances, 
and I think, of two evils we have the right to choose 
the least My own experience has taught me that much 
misery in life may be avoided by a little frankness, and 
I will be frank now, Mary. You may misinterpret my 
conduct and feel angry at my presumption, but, think of 
me as you will, I must know if you love Mr. Donally 
or not?" 

" I do not. I feel I have never loved him. It was 
all a mistake, discovered too late, too late." 

" And why too late ? Oh ! Mary, be strong, as you 
are good and true. Be strong enough to cast from you 
these false, conventional notions of duty. Do not make 
three lives miserable for the sake of clinging to a hollow 
promise that is broken already in the spirit, and is no- 
thing but a cruel sham. Mary, I am older than you, 
much older; I have seen, I have known, a loveless 
marriage, and I can tell you what it is, what it will be 
even if he loves you. It will be distrust and suspicion 
on the one side ; trembling and fear on the other. It 
will be to you, with your sensitive ideas of right, an in- 
supportable slavery, a life of dumb misery where your 
heart nobleness will be soiled, your sympathies crushed, 
your temper soured under the veil of silence which 
must cover the whole ; for you must suffer and be still. 
You cannot go to the world, as he may do, for sympathy 
and indemnification. Maiy ! My sweet Mary ! You 
love no one but me. I have seen it growing, strength- 
ening slowly, day by day, till I thought it was strong 
enough to burst the shackles of this worthless promise. 
Come to me, darling. I, not he, have the first right, the 
first claim to you." 

She did not turn towards him, she felt that she could 
not have looked him in the face and have kept her reso- 
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lution to be true to her hollow, heartless engagement ; 
but she sat looking intently into the blue depths of the 
lake as if she could trace her future there, stedfastly 
watching the ripples stir the glossy green leaves of the 
water lilies, but never answering a word. She could 
not speak for the tide of emotions which were surging 
and swelling in her heart, and the tears which would 
not be repressed, and which were almost choking her. 
But though she did not speak, she was resolute to keep 
her promise, and he could read his answer easily enough 
in the set, almost hard expression of her delicate profile. 
He grew neither savage nor reckless ; he did not storm, 
or rave, but he looked down at her with an expression 
of mute, dumb agony ; and then began to speak again in 
a hoarse, changed voice : " Mary, you may think me a 
cold lover, because passion like mine cannot spend itself 
in words. How well I love you, you will never know 
till that day when we shall read the secrets of other 
hearts as plainly as our own shall be declared. How 
well you love me you will learn too surely in many a 
weary hour. Love must, love will, be avenged. We 
may trample upon and defy it, and crush it with other 
ties, but it returns to be revenged. My lot is the hap- 
piest, for I will be alone. Now, I will not stay to vex 
you. God bless you, my little darling. We might have 
been happy, oh I so happy together." He stooped down 
and kissed her hand, and then in his stern self-renun- 
ciation turned away. When she looked up with the 
touch of his lips still quivering through every nerve, he 
was gone. How she got home she never knew. It 
seemed to her as if all her interest in life had been sud- 
denly quenched, as if her heart must break, as if the 
wound could never even scar over, as if death were pre^ 
ferable to the long years of misery stretching on before 
her. Repentance came to her— bitter, unavailing repent- 
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ance. " Oh I if he would only come again/* she 
sighed, " I would be wiser, kinder." Vain wish — ^it was 
too late. ToQ late ! That word which mingles its gall 
with many a cup of nectar, which dashes many a fair 
air-castle to the ground, and lays the axe to the root of 
many a scheme that once bade fair for success, laid the 
axe to the root of her hopes. The portrait painter never 
came again. Before her first remorseful tears were 
dried he was seated at his easel in Castle Connell, 
putting the last finishing touches to his portrait of Sir 
Maurice Connell, carefully, lingeringly, almost tenderly, 
as was very natural for a man who felt that he had 
done well, and that his work would remain there when 
he was forgotten, an honour and credit to him. He had 
almost finished when Sir Philip came in to look at it 
with one or two of his guests. All admired it It 
was carefully painted, such a speaking likeness ! They 
placed it in different lights, compared and re-compared it 
with the miniature, and trifled about the work-room, 
amusing themselves with the brushes, and the turning- 
lathe, and one thing and another, until the dressing-bell 
rang for dinner. When they were gone Sir Philip 
came back. "You have finished, I see," he said 
courteously, almost kindly. He liked Mr. Smith, as 
most other people did. "Will you dine with us 
to-day ? " But Mr. Smith declined with averted head, 
busily gathering up his brushes the while. He was 
sorry he could not have that pleasure, he was leaving 
the neighbourhood immediately. 

Sir Philip was sorry too, honestly sorry. He had 
enjoyed the one or two conversations he had had with 
the artist extremely, and when he heard he could not 
stay, he took out a roll of bank-notes from his pocket* 
book, and handed them to him. 

" It is too much/' Mr. Smith said, pushing part back. 
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and his hand and his voice were both decidedly tremu- 
lous^ from his late emotion perhaps ; it is so difficult to 
separate professional entirely from private life. 

" It is not a farthing too much," Sir Philip answered 
imperiously, but good-humouredly withal. . " Take it, 
and count me your debtor still. No man could have 
rendered that dear face more truly. I shall always be 
obliged to you, and always glad to see you. If you 
should chance to be in this neighbourhood agaift, you 
must come to Castle Connell ; you shall always be sure 
of a welcome as long as I am master.'* 

" Which will be very long, I hope." 

Sir Philip laughed, recklessly, " Thank you for the 
kindly emphasis, but an improving Irish landlord is ex- 
posed to a whole chapter of accidents that do not enter 
into the possibilities of other men's lives. I am not 
sure that my reign will be long; but I must not detain 
you. Ouce more, good bye; and remember, when I 
give invitations I mean them." 

The artist bowed his thanks, and in a few miiiutes 
more he was pausing at the entrance of the woods to 
look ba<;k on the Castle and Cottage, and the green un- 
dulations of the park, all smiling a tranquil farewell to 
him as they basked in the yellow light of the setting 
sun. 

Later still, he had paid his lodgings at Cumlagh, 
packed up his painting traps, and, oblivious of the many 
orders for portraits still unpainted, was comfortably 
seated on a car with a lame horse and a loquacious 
driver, en route for MuUatoyle. 

Finding that his Jehu both could and would talk^ 
with encouragement or without it, he turned the con- 
versation upon Sir Philip Connell. He was glad to 
hear he was an enterprising landlord, and much liked, 
as indeed he deserved to be. 
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*' Who tould ye that same ? " asked the man, taming 
round eagerly, almost savagely. 

^^ I have heard it from more than one." 

"Ay, his favourites shure, the mean-spirited cray- 
thures that cry up his praises. All a parcel of lies, sir ; 
black, bloody lies. Sir Philip is as black-hearted a 
Connell as ever a one of thim has been, and an oppressin' 
family to the poor they have been ever and always. K 
it's turning the poor out of house and hold fur to make 
his pleasure-grounds larger, and thin calling it improve- 
ment and axing praise for the same ; if it's that makes 
an improvin', public-spirited landlord, thin he's that 
man, and it's him, and the likes of enterprisin' landlords 
like him, that's the ruin and curse of the counthry. 
But there will be fewer of thim soon, there will" 

" How do you know that? " 

" Niver ax, sir ; but whin I tell you I knows a 
thing, be sure I do. You'll hear news, perhaps, whin 
the dark nights come round. I'm not sayin' you will 
fur shure though, mind you; mebbee you will, and 
mebbee you won't." 

" But if Sir Philip gives the villagers new houses 
and their little bits of land elsewhere, as I have heard 
he intends to do, it will be the same to them, will it 
not?" 

"The same to thim! OchI Now I wonder at a 
sinsible gintleman like you axing that same, I do. Do 
you think we're worse nor bastes, sir ? This ould baste 
of a horse even likes the ould stable where he's stood 
for many a year, and shure Sir Philip might think we're 
up to that mark, if he won't allow us anything more. 
It's inconvaniunt fur the gintry, shure and I know it is, 
but we cannot help it, and whin they come and say to 
us, " Lave the roof-tree where the grey ould father sat, 
and the hearth where the mother span that's now in 
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the cowld grave, and where we brought the blooming 
colleen that's mebbee a withered wife now^ and heard 
the first babbj's blessed laugh, shure it's angry and sore 
we feel, and it's angry words we say, and it's mebbee 
worse deeds we'll do. The ould place is but a hovel, a 
ruckle of stones, and thatch, and clay to thim ; bud it's 
all the world to us. No other place in the whole 
counthry, not their grand castles, were they to offer 
them, could be the same, and yet they pull the dear ould 
huts down about our heads, and curse us if we dunna 
fall on our knees and thank thim for tramplin' on our 
hearts ; and not from need, not becase they want the bit 
an' sup that that poor morsel of land could give thim, 
but becase their encroaching pleasure-grounds come up 
to it, and they must have the hovels out of sight, fur it's 
not ginteel shure now-a-days to see a poor man's cabin, 
or to know of such a thing. Take that, ye brute ! " and 
he fell to lashing his unfortunate horse as if he meant to 
take amends out of it for the conduct of Irish landlords 
in general, and of Sir Philip Connell in particular. 

" Gently, my friend, gently," said the artist at last, 
who, as a merciful man, could not help feeling sorry for 
the poor horse. The master turned round with an ap- 
proving smile. ** Shure, don't vex yourself, sir ; it's the 
tindther heart you have intirely, bud it's used to it he 
is ; he likes it sir, he does. It does him good, it tickles 
him up a bit. He looks a slow un, but you wouldn't 
belave what a baste he is fur going at it when he likes. 
I'll just tell you a little thing he did once," and he 
launched into a long story of the wonderful speed of the 
poor lame creature that was jogging along at the rate of 
about four miles an hour, while Mr. Smith sat mourn- 
fully pondering his former communications, and bewail- 
ing the unhappy consequences that were likely to result 
both to the aggressors and the aggrieved. Would it be 
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possible to induce Sir Philip to forego that particular 
part of his improving plans ? No ; it was vain to 
expect that he would. From all sides he had heard but 
one account of Sir Philip, that he was a man recklessly 
and determinedlj obstinate, bold to foolhardiness, who 
would take advice and admit of a check from no one— 
whose slightest whims were immutable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, which altered not, and were 
carried out with a contemptuous disregard of all suffer- 
ing on the part of others, or all risks to himself. It was 
vain to warn such a man of any danger to which the 
execution of a favourite plan would expose him. All 
that could be done was to leave him in the care and 
keeping of that merciful God who is sometimes kinder 
to us than we deserve. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BROKEN LINKS. 

" Plase your honour, it's wanted ye are," said Mick, 
popping his head in the old fashion into the library. 

" Who wants me?" 

" Young Jerry Orr, your honour." 

" Tell him that Pm very busy, but I'll see him pre- 
sently ; and hark ye, Mick, take him into the kitchen 
and get him a mug of ale, till I finish this letter." 

The letter was finished in due course, and another, 
and another, and then Sir Philip, suddenly remembering 
Jerry Orr, rang the bell and desired him to be shown 
up. Heralded by Mick, and treading gingerly, as if 
every step were on burning coals, a ruddy-faced, shock- 
headed young Irishman entered. 

" Well, Jerry, what is it?" asked his master. "Some 
complaint against the steward again, eh? " 

Jerry pulled violently at the long lock of hair that 
hung down his forehead, apparently expressly for that 
purpose, coloured up like a peony, and after a good deal 
of stammering managed to say, ** No, Sir Philip, but 
whin we were turning over the turf jist whare the 
footpath to the lake turns off from the Cumlagh road, a 
yard or two down the path, I came on this, and the 
overseer, he sint me direct widit to you:" and he took 
carefully from some receptacle in the breast of his, 
smock a few links, which appeared to have been torn or 
broken from a gold chain. 
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Sir Philip caught at them with hands quivering and 
eyes sparkling with eagerness. 

" Blessings on you, man ! That is what I have longed 
and prayed to see. It is the first link in a chain of 
proof I will yet make complete. I know it as well as 
if I had seen it yesterday. It is part of my father's 
chain — the chain he showed me the night before he waS 
murdered. There is a guinea for you, and another to 
share with your comrades. Never say your master is a 
niggard when he is pleased." 

Jerry departed in great good humour, scratching his 
head and wondering what his honour could see in the 
broken links, even if they were part of his father's 
chain, that should make him give two guineas for them, 
while Sif Philip was, if possible, even more elated 
with his bargain. He paced up and down the room 
with hasty strides, debating with himself if he should 
show them to his wife or not. He longed for some one 
who would sympathise with him, and take as much 
interest in the discovery as he did; but that he was 
aware MarceUetta would not do, and he resolved to go 
down to his aunt. 

Miss Nickie heard the circumstances with extreme 
interest. She had always shared in his unspoken 
suspicions, and sympathised in his desire to unravel the 
mystery connected with his father's death ; but she was 
opposed to any hasty or ill-considered action in the 
matter, and as his own opinion happened to agree with 
hers, he resolved, to take her advice and remain quiet, 
watching and waiting the course of events, ready to 
pounce down upon his prey when the time should 
come. 

, The links were carefiiUy laid by, and the turning 
over of the turf went on during the summer, nothing 
else being found but the stock and barrel of a pistol. 
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These were laid beside the links, and Sir Philip never 
mentioned their discovery to his wife, or, indeed, to any 
one, excepting his aunt. The workmen, however, were 
not so reticent, and Lady Connell learned through her 
maid what had happened, and she and her father duly 
discussed each event as it occurred. Martin Doyle was 
at first very much agitated, and then came to think 
lightly, and, even to jest, at the whole thing ; he seemed 
to jest at least, much to the relief of his daughter, who 
was beginning to fancy that there were others besides 
her husband mad upon the subject of Sir Maurice's 
strange fate. As for other rumours, of strange cries and 
noises heard at night proceeding from the attorney's 
house, and hints that he was not altogether perhaps a 
man of such probity as the public had long supposed 
him to be, her ladyship was in total ignorance. Her 
servants knew, of course; but her affection for lier father 
was well known, and it would have taken a very large 
bribe indeed to have induced any one of them to vex 
her with them, for she was much beloved by her depen- 
dants, and deservedly so, making a better mistress than 
many a better woman did. 

Martin Doyle was better informed. He knew what 
was said of him, and sometimes affected to laugh at it, 
sometimes to be loftily unconscious of the whispers that 
were constantly droulating around him. If he was 
secretly anxious and annoyed, he kept his secret well, 
and breathed his trouble to no one. He even looked 
more alert and active, and seemed in better health and 
spirits than he had been for a long time. Lady Connell 
laughingly declared that he was growing young again ; 
but he shook his head, " I have gone down the hill too 
long to begin to climb again, darling. Do you see what 
I am doing?" 

" Sorting papers." 
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" Yes ; I am putting everything in order. I would 
not like to be taken unawares. Don't weep, Ettie; 
when people have lived a life like mine, there is comfort 
in the thought of rest." 

" But you are not so old, papa," she cried out, with 
the eager jealousy of affection that could not bear to 
think that the object of its love no longer possessed 
that immunity from danger and death which the human 
mind wrongly but persistently ascribes to youth ; '* you 
are not old — not very old, papa." 

" I am not young : and, Ettie darling, my working 
life began early. When I was a boy of fifteen I was 
doing a man's work, and I have done it as well as I 
could ever since. No man living can say," he con- 
tinued, with a flush of professional pride rising in his 
thin cheek and flashing from his restless eyes — "no 
man can say that Martin Doyle, the attorney, ever 
neglected or fleeced a client, or failed to do his work 
honestly and manfully, and well. Thank God, your 
father can say that, my pet;" and he fondly stroked the 
hair of the girl, for she was nothing more, at his knee, 
and she caught up and re-echoed the inspiration. 

" Yes, father, yours has been a noble life — a noble life 
of industry and work. You are worth half the titled 
drones in the country ; your daughter is proud of you ; 
your daughter blesses /ou, and is prouder of your name 
than of the far descended one she bears. Do you hear 
me, dear father? " and she threw her arms fondly round 
his n^ck ; but instead of reciprocating her embrace, he 
shuddered, and drew himself away, 

" You are ill again, poor papa." 

" No, it was only a sudden spasm. It is over ; I 
must go to my work." 

" I will help you." 

"Yes, you shall. You shall help me every day 
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when you come. I shall not hurry, but work slowly 
in your company. It is such a blessing, such a pleasure 
to have you with me, darling! It makes me happy to 
think my life has been so successful, for I shall leave 
you a fortune, Ettie, such as few attorney's daughters 
have ever had. When you are enjoying it, you will 
think of your poor father, and bless him, whatever may 
happen. Will you not, Ettie?" 

"I will, I will. Oh, papa! why do you always 
speak as if there was a time coming when I would 
think of you less ? If you only knew me, you would 
know it was impossible. People call me heartless ; and 
so I am, perhaps; but I have heart enough for you. All 
the love I have is yours. And how can I change? 
How can I think less of you ? Who is there to divide 
my affections with you ? Not my husband. If I were 
so weak as to love him, he would only feel it to be a 
nuisance and a bore, and I have neither brothers nor 
sisters ; I sometimes wish I had, I would have loved 
them, — or if my mother had lived. Was she like me, 
papa?" 

" No, not in the least ; she was not beautiful like you, 
Ettie. She was a plain, proud, reserved woman ; but 
she loved me, she understood me, when there were few 
either to love or sympathise with me — and there is some- 
thing in that that sometimes outweighs beauty and 
wealth with the poor and struggling. MaryConnell 
was neither rich nor fair, but she was a good, loving 
woman ; and I was happy and contented, working hard 
in these very rooms, that were bare and half furnished 
then, with her copying beside me, for I was too poor to 
keep a clerk. Ah ! I was happy then, so light-hearted 
and gay. Child, do you remember your mother ?" 

"No, papa; you forget I was a baby when she 
died." 

VOL. n. 
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^' Ah, jes ! I remember. I remember it all as if it 
were yesterday. How happy we were, my poor Mary 
and I» when we knew you were coming, after we had 
long made up our minds that we were to be alone : and 
then she died, and left me with the happiness unshared, 
almost unrealized. I remember it all. I have her 
portrait, a miniature, which was taken before she came 
to me. You shall have it, Ettie ; there is no fear that I 
will forget her face. The long, peaceful days I spent 
with her are engraved on my memory all the deeper for 
what has passed since then. Stay, I will get it for you. 
Ah ! I am stiff and old. Take this key ; you will find 
it in the escritoire; open that drawer nearest the side- 
board, touch that knob, — that is it, lying in the front of 
the secret drawer. Have you found it?" 

" Yes, I have ; but I don't agree with you, papa r I 
think it is a very noble^ interesting face." 

" It is the strange force of nature that draws you to 
her, darling. She was neither noble nor interesting; 
but she was your mother^ and my dear, good wife. 
Take it, Ettie. No, I will not look at it ; I have never 
looked at it since the day I took it from my watch- 
guard and put it there, and I never looked at it then. 
I wanted my last look of her face to be as when I saw 
her last, lying so serene and peaceful in her shroud. I 
want to keep that look stilL" 

Lady Connell said no more, but put the miniature, 
which was contained in a. large richly-chased gold 
locket, into her breast, and locked the escritoire. 

When she had done so, it was time to go home ; so 
she and her father parted — with more regret than they 
usually did, for she was not to see him all next day. 
She was going to the races at Mullatoyle with Sir 
PhiUp. 

It was later than usual when she reached Castle 
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Connell. There was baxely time to dress for dinner 
and be down in the drawing-room to receive a dull 
dinner-party of coimtry neighbours, old, staid married 
men and their wives. Time for once did not fly, but 
dragged its slow length along remorselessly; nor did 
deliverance come so soon as usual, — one or two were to 
stay over night and make up the party for the races 
next day ; so after the dreary dinner came the equally 
dreary supper, and then release, and Lady Connelly 
undeniably bored and flat, went upstairs. She wished 
to be alone ; so when her dress and ornaments were 
removed, and her long curls brushed out, and a wonder- 
ful white muslin dressing-grown with cherry-coloured 
ribbons assumed, she sent her maid away, and, sitting 
down at the dressing-room fire, took out her mother's 
portrait 

She was not plain, — she never could have been plain. 
The longer she looked at the dark, earnest, fascinating 
face, the more beautiful she thought it The wonder 
was how it could ever have looked plain to her father, 
or any other man. Why, there was a nobility and 
grandeur in it worth acres of commonplace red and 
white beauty. The longer she looked, the more she 
wondered, and the more the deep sadness of the large 
eyes fascinated and interested her. '^ I have seen eyes 
like these," she murmured. " Whose ? My own, they 
must have been, surely ; and yet I never saw them 
wear that look. Come, I will put it to the test, — ^nothing 
like that;" and with the miniature open in her hand she 
went to the mirror. The toilet candles were burning 
brightly, and kneeling down she began a severe, critical 
comparison of her own features with those of the dead 
mother^s she held in her hand. *^ No, the eyes are not 
the same, nor the nose, nor the mouth; the whole 
character is different, and, despite the judgment of the 

o2 
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world, very inferior. Marcelletta Connell, celebrated 
beauty as you are, you are not by half such a fine 
woman as your mother has been. I wonder — I 
wonder whose eyes, those large, wonderfully sad eyes, 
remind me of. She was a Connell, but those eyes are 
not like Philip's, nor Sir Maurice's, nor yet the eyes of 
any of the old family portraits in the dining-room. 
PocHT mother! poor, dear, unknown mother! would you 
have loved your child much, I wonder." 

" What, soliloquising, Marcelletta ! It is a bad habit 
I wonder such a clever woman as you are gives way to 
it ; I might have surprised a secret not meant for my 
ears, you know. My God ! what is that ?" 

" My mother's portrait, Philip. Look at it ; she must 
have been a beautiful, {^iis^m^u^looking woman." 

"Tour mother's portrait!" he repeated, in the slow 
mechanical tone of extreme surprise. " Your mother's, 
did you say? Give it to me, Marcelletta! Give it to 
me, immediately ! " 

"I will ; but why this roughness? There it is ; but 
be careful of it — very careful, Philip; remember it is 
very precious to me. It is the only memento I shall 
ever have of my mother." 

" Who gave it to you ? Who told you it was your 
mother's portrait ? " 

" My father. Who else was likely to remember her, 
or keep her portrait?" 

" Hah ! I thought so." 

" Philip ! Philip I what is wrong ? What is the 
cause of that fearful look upon your face? How has 
my poor mother's likeness displeased you ? Give it to 
me, and I will put it out of your sight." 

" I am not angry, girl ; no, no, I am only glad-— very 
glad ! I must keep this." 

'.' But you shall not 1 I did not get it from my father 
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to be hid in some of your secret drawers ; it might as 
well have been at Cumlagh still, and I unconscious of 
its existence. I want it to look at — to have it beside 
me as a sort of guardian angel.'' 

" You are a strange, fanciful girl." 

" I can be worse if I like — ^I can be something of a 
vixen, when I choose. Once for all, give me that 
mioiature, Philip !" 

" No, I will not — not just yet.'* 

" Why do you keep it ? What do you want 
with it?" 

" I will not give you it, because I said at first I would 
not ; but, hark you, my gipsy queen, smooth your ruffled 
plumes : you shall have that set of diamonds you have 
been teasing me about for this age past, and I shall get 
your mother's portrait set as a brooch or a pendant, or 
whatever you like. What do you say — ^shall it be a 
bargain? Will you have the portrait just now, and 
displease me, or have it later, with a diamond-setting 
and my thanks?" 

She ran the matter quickly over in her mind. What 
harm Could it possibly do leaving her mother's portrait 
in his hands? He could make no bad use of it. His 
wanting it at all was probably only a momentary whim, 
which her anxiety to get it back had converted into a 
piqued desire to retain it, and have his own way. It 
was but a little thing he asked ; and if she yielded, she 
should have her desire, and henceforth be known as the 
possessor of the finest diamonds as well as the prettiest 
face in the whole neighbourhood. She taxed her brains 
to discover any sinister motive he could possibly have ; 
while he stood beside her, hiding his eagerness under an 
appearance of assumed indifference, furtively glancing 
at her from time to time, and lazily toying with the 
cherry-coloured tassels of her dressing-gown, feeling no 
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more ruth or compassion for her than he had felt for his 
brother Brian when he slipped the pilfered sovereign 
into the poor outcast boy's pocket Despite all the 
polish and glitter which the intervening years had 
spread over the surface of his outward man^ he was the 
same crafty, unscrupulous Philip ; the same implacable, 
revengeftil hater, that he had been then. Still she did 
not answer. With* a woman's intuition, she knew 
something more of his character and capabilities than 
appeared on the surface, and she distrusted him — 
thoroughly distrusted him; but then there was no 
motive, no loophole, in this whimsical request, for evil 
to creep in at, and ye t 

He tired of her long silence, and broke in abruptly on 
her calculations — " Marcelletta 1 you don't know a good 
offer, I think, when you get one. You shall have time 
until I count ten to make up your mind. One, two, 
three, four " 

" I have made up my mind, Philip. I will have my 
miniature returned to me, set in diamonds." 

" Thanks, my lady ! " and he stooped and kissed her 
smooth cheek, and then began to talk gaily of the races, 
till she got interested and amused. It was never a 
difficult thing, as he knew, to interest her in any project 
of pleasure, and the races at Mullatoyle were quite an 
event, the great event of the year, in the dull neighbour- 
hood round Castle Connell. 

Next morning was fine, and resigning the carriage to 
her guests, she rode over with her husband to Mulla- 
toyle, not altogether for the pleasure of his society, but 
because she could stop in passing at Cumlagh, and say 
a few words to her father. 

Sir Philip was wonderfully kind and agreeable; he 
made no difficulty about the delay, and, when they got 
to the race-course, left her to enjoy herself as she chose. 
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The races were not a very great affair, after all ; they 
were got tip by the regiment quartered in the barracks 
at Midlatoyle, and the riders were all gentlemen, most 
of them known to her ladyship, who did not want for 
attention, her beauty and good horsemanship eliciting 
tmiversal admiration. She enjoyed of course all the 
4clat she occasioned extremely, and would have been 
perfectly happy but for a lingering distrust of Sir 
Philip, resulting from their last night's tite-dr-iSte, This 
feeling had been deepened by observing the same look 
she had noticed the evening before flash over his face^ 
during the few minutes they were standing talking with 
her father. So great was her uneasiness, that she felt she 
must keep him constantly in sight. Thi^ she managed to 
do even when apparently absorbed in a flirtation with one 
of the officers. She watched him pass from carriage to 
carriage^ now hailing an old friend with a hearty ''How 
goes it, old boy ? " now doing the agreeable to a pretty 
woman, till (being all the while in deep conversation 
with Captain Denis, who had his hand on her horse's 
neck) she felt or knew, for she could not see* that he 
had come close up behind her, and was speaking to old 
Bent, the captain of the county constabulary. 

Deep under the pleasant ring of the gallant captain's 
compliments, she heard their whispered undertones, and 
learned the whole terrible, blighting truth. The clue to 
Sir Maurice's fate was found at last; the links Sir 
Philip had kept so long would fit neatly now into the 
complete chain, and she had done it all. The portrait 
she had given him had not been her mother's, but one 
that Sir Maurice had had upon his chain and shown to 
his boy the night before his death ; and her husband, 
with unerring, wolf-like instinct, had known it at once, 
and had lured her on, with cruel craft, to fire her dear 
father's funeral pile with her own hands, and betray 
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him, Judas-like, for a few paltry diamonds. She could 
have shrieked aloud in her terrible agony ; but she did 
no such thing, she neither moved nor winced, but bit 
the handle of her whip, to keep down the cry that was 
rising to her lips, and felt the colour fading all the 
while out of her brilliant cheeks. The smiling simpleton 
at her side noticed it too, and lisped his sympathy — 
" You are ill, dear Lady Connell'; let me get you a glath 
of sherry?" 

"No, thank you, Captain Denis. lU! No, indeed; I 
never was better in my life. Look ! that is your friend's 
mare, is it not ? " 

" Yeth, and I have backed her for a guinea." 
" I hope she'll win ; " and then she began a lively 
criticism of the three horses that were brought out, 
and of their gentlemen riders, and kept listening all the 
time with straining nerves and beating heart, not to 
Captain Denis's platitudes, but to the conversation 
behind her. 

" The portrait is that of Kathleen Wynne, you know." 
" Ah ! yes, I remember. Now for our plans, Sir 
Philip." And then those cruel, relentless plans were 
minutely set forth, and she heard with much the same 
feelings as a condemned criminal who has obtained un- 
expectedly a short respite, that Sir Philip would not be 
free to take any immediate action to-day, but to-morrow 
he would meet Captain Bent, at two o'clock at the 
latest, in Mullatoyle, and arrange everything definitively. 
Then they parted, and Sir Philip came up gay and 
smiling, to ask how she had enjoyed herself. " Well, of 
course ? " 

Oh yes I She had enjoyed herself extremely. It 
was the best race she had ever seen in her life, and she 
was so glad, so very glad, that Captain Denis's friend 
had won. 
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Captain Denis simpered his thanks, well pleased, and 
accepted Sir Philip's invitation to ride home with them 
to Castle Connell. The huge family coach got under 
weigh with its freight, and they started for home, gay, 
good-humoured, smiling, the most loving couple in 
appearance in the world. 

" Look how beautifully the moonlight is shining on 
the stream," said Sir Philip, pointing to the broad sur- 
face of the Connell, as they crossed the bridge where 
the fatal footpath turned off to the lake ; and she an- 
swered, " Yes, it is very beautiful," with no perceptible 
shudder in her voice, and turned on her saddle to look 
back upon it. How tranquilly, how beautifully the soft 
light gleamed upon the river through the faint haze of 
the calm, silent October night! How peacefully it 
flickered through the branches of the old trees, and 
silvered over their trunks, and the torn, turned-over turf 
round their roots ! How tranquil the familiar landscape 
lay; how still, how holy, as if in mockery of the 
tumult of passion and fear raging in her heart I She 
felt that she loathed, detested Sir Philip ; that the easy 
complaisant indifference of the past could never again 
exist between them — that she hated him with a hatred 
as full and complete as the perfect love and trust with 
which she regarded her father ; for she never doubted 
him, never once, although appearances were against 
him. He was Sir Maurice's agent. It was very 
natural for them to be together ; he had been somehow 
innocently drawn into the mystery for which he was 
unjustly to suffer. It was possible that others besides 
Sir Philip might consider him guilty, but what of that? 
He would not be the first innocent man whom circum- 
stantial evidence had brought to the gallows. But she 
would never lose faith in him. Innocent he was, inno- 
cent he must be, say what they would. She, his child, 
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would never, never believe him otherwise. And then 
came the intolerable maddening thought that she, his 
darling, had been the one to bring this evil on him, had 
been entrapped^ betrayed into it. How could she atone 
for it? How could she save him? How? Her heart 
sank when she thought of her helplessness, and she 
groaned inwardly all the while that she jested and talked 
and laughed, that Sir Philip might not discover that 
any care weighed upon her mind. 

She was glad when the night's acting was over, and 
she was alone with her maid in her dressing-room. 
She must get rid of l^er on some pretence or other. She 
thought for a minute, and then said, " You look tired, 
Fanny." Fanny did not deny the fact She was tired. 
The servants were mostly always so in Castle Connell : 
there was such a constant influx of company, and so 
much to do. " You can go to bed, then," said her lady, 
kindly ; " I can manage very well by myself" 

"Thank your ladyship. Your ladyship is very 
kind," answered Fanny, almost in a sob. She was 
very tired and ill, and very grateful. So she went to 
bed, thankful, but not wondering at all. It was not the 
first time her considerate mistress had been equally kind 
to her. 

When she was gone, Lady Connell, without stopping 
to put off her jewellery or change her rich dress, took 
down a cloak and wrapped it round her, tied on her 
hood, and slipped out along the corridor, and downstairs 
past the dining-room, where the gentlemen still were, 
— she heard Sir Philip's loud laugh as she passed, — and 
went out at the hall-door, and away across the lawn, and 
down by the footpatb past the lake to Cumlagh. The 
lake was haunted, the country people said, and not one 
of the servants would pass that road after nightfall ; 
but what did she care for that? Even if she had been 
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prone to superstitions fears, whicli she was not, h^ 
eager desire to reach Cnmlagh would have conquered 
them. As it was, if she remembered the ghost at all, it 
was to rejoice that the bad character of the road would 
prevent her meeting any one. When she was half- 
way, the clear heavens became overcast, and it began to 
rain, and she was glad of that too ; the physical dis- 
comfort, the physical fatigue of struggling against the 
rising wind, relieved her overstrained mind. When she 
came to the entrance of Cumlagh^ she hesitated for a 
moment. What if any one should see her there? 
She, the proud Lady ConneU ! What stories would be 
raised I Oh, selfish I selfish I to think of such risks 
when only a few weeks intervened between her old 
father and the gallows I Shuddering at the dark images 
her excited fancy raised, she hastened eagerly forward, 
struggling up one dark lane, and down another, for the 
moon had set, and she knew nothing whatever of the 
dirty, crowded, back settlements of Cumlagh. She 
almost thought that she would require to knock at some 
one of the hovels and ask her way to Martin Doyle's. 
"Til just make one other trial," she thought, "and then" 
I'll do it," and pushing on she turned a comer, and 
found herself in the High-street, with her father's house 
a few yards below her. 

Martin Doyle was still up, and in the dining- 
room, for a faint light shone out between the divisions 
of the window-shutters. In a few moments she was 
standing below the window tapping gently with her 
hand. One, two, three — five minutes ; no answer came ; 
and she tapped again. Still no answer. She must 
knock, but softly, so as not to awake old Nelly. After 
she had knocked she listened intently. At first all was 
still, and then she heard her father's slow, stiff step, 
coming through the room and out into the small lobby. 
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He opened the door slowly, and held it cautiously ajar, 
with a querulous "Who's there? " 

" It is I, father ; I, your child. Quick, open." 

He opened quickly, and cried out in a trembling, 
impatient voice — 

"Why are you here just now, Ettie, so late too? 
What has happened?" 

" Let me rest a little, let me try to compose myself for 
a minute, and I will tell you. Oh 1 I feel as if my 
heart were going to break ;" and she leaned her head 
against the chimney-piece, and pressed her hands on her 
breast, as if trying to still the throbbings of her heart. 
Her hood had fallen back, and her father gathered up 
and pressed the rain out of her abundant hair. She felt 
him doing it, and noticed, with the acuteness which the 
mind often displays in the crises of its eztremest 
anguish, how the muddy skirt of her rich silk dress had 
left a mark on the hearth-rug. 

" What has brought you here, darling ? Tell me." 

" Yes ! yes ! I will ; I must. Oh ! father, that por- 
trait you gave me was not my mother's ; it was another 
woman's, a woman I never even heard of before. It 

was Kathleen Wynne's, and he got it, and they say 

Oh, father ! father ! He is dead ! My dear father is 
dying. Help ! Nelly, Nelly ! " and her wild scream 
rang through the house. 

To her surprise, no one came to her assistance. Her 
father had fallen on the floor, and lay as if dead ; not 
trembling or shaking as in those illnesses she had often 
seen him take before, but quite still and motionless. 
She loosened his cravat, and bathed his face with water, 
but it was not a fainting fit Inexperienced as she was, 
she began to suspect that, and, getting more and more 
alarmed, at last resolved to go in search of Nelly. She 
knew the kitchen was somewhere at the back of the 
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house, and she had always thought it was entered by 
the door at the foot of the stairs ; but on trying it she 
found it locked, and came back along the lobby to a 
door opposite the dining-room, which she opened, and 
passing along a straight, narrow passage, came to double 
doors of green baize, which she opened ; and, passing 
along another narrow passage at right angles with the 
other, found herself in the kitchen. The servants' room 
was beyond, and thither she ran with the cry, " Nelly ! 
Nelly ! My father is very ill. Come ! Did you not 
hear me call ?" 

"Shure, and I heard something, honey; but I 
thought it was thim cries that used to be in the house, 
though it's many a long year since I heard tliim now. 
The masther's brother 1 mane, you know," she con- 
tinued, with a mysterious nod ; "bud I forgot, you know 
nothing about it at all at all, my swate young lady." 

'' Oh ! quick, Nelly ! Quick ! My father is dying." 

" I'm ready, honey." 

" Come, then. What can be the matter with him ? 
Look, look ; he has not moved. Eun for the doctor, 
Nelly, and 1 will watch him ! " 

Nelly went, making all the haste that her age and 
excitement would admit of ; but it seemed a very long 
time to the anxious watcher before she arrived with the 
doctor. With his help, Martin Doyle was got to bed, 
the proper remedies were used, and consciousness re- 
turned ; but he was unable either to speak or to move, 
and bis eyes followed his daughter incessantly as she 
moved about the room, with an eager, agonized ex- 
pression, which at once puzzled and distressed her. 
Towards morning he fell asleep, and Lady Council 
returned home, to make a last appeal to Sir Philip's 
mercy, which she tried hard to force herself to believe 
could not be in vain. The faint grey light of the dawn 
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was just beginning to break when she reached Castle 
Connell; and, entering bj the glass door into the 
library, which she foand unbarred, threw herself, wet 
and breathless and wearied out, into a chair, to try and 
compose herself before going up to her room. She sat 
for about half an hour, and then went upstairs to her 
husband's workroom to wait for him. He was an 
habitually early riser, and nerer failed to spend some 
time in his workroom every morning ; and after she had 
waited for a short time she heard him coming along the 
corridor. He started on seeing her there, as well he 
might, for there was something ghastly in the contrast 
between her pale face and the cherry-coloured ribbons 
of her hood, and her damp hair and wet clinging dress 
looked wretchedly uncomfortable and forlorn. His first 
impression was surprise ; his next, anger. 

'* What is the meaning of this wretched attempt at 
masquerade ? " he asked, sternly. 

" Masquerade ! " she retorted, almost fiercely, her 
usual steady command of temper giving way. " Misery 
is no masquerade. I overheard your conversation with 
Captain Bent yesterday, and I do not come to ask you 
for your proofs,. Sir Philip — any falsehood can be proved 
by prejudice and malice ; but I come to ask if you will 
be mercifiil enough to let my poor papa^s few remaining 
hours be spent in peace. Orant me that favour, and I 
will serve you, cleave to you, humble myself to the dust 
before you." 

"IwiUnotI" 

« Oh I PhiUp I PhiHp ! he is dying, think of that. 
Leave him to die in peace. One stranger would not 
refuse such a poor boon to another ; and although we 
have never loved each other, we have been more to each 
other than strangers. Listen to me, husband ; mercy is 
better than revenge." 
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" I will not. It is needless for you to speak. Nothing 
■nothing in the world will turn me from my course." 
" On your head be the consequences then." 
" On my head be it — ^no vague hints will frighten 



me. 



She rose quietly (they had neither of them spoken 
above their usual tones), drew her wet cloak tightly 
round her^ and went out. 

Half an hour later, when the guests came down to 
breakfast, they were surprised and grieved to learn that 
her ladyship had been summoned to Cumlagh by the 
sudden illness of her father. Sir Philip made her 
excuses, and spoke of the circumstances with a gravity 
which quite touched and pleased one or two of the elder 
ladies. *' He did so sympathise with his wife's sorrow. 
They were such an affectionate couple — ^no silly affecta- 
tion of fondness, you know — ^but they understood each 
other thoroughly." Which was quite true — they 
certainly did understand each other, in a manner, and 
to a degree, which would have considerably surprised 
their dowager eulogists. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE INTERCEPTED LETTER. 



After her fruitless interview with her husband, Lady 
Connell returned immediately to Cumlagh. She found 
her father still sleeping, and he continued to sleep on 
until the afternoon, when she left him again, for the 
purpose of going to Castle Connell and hearing what 
Sir Philip's movements had been.v At two o'clock at 
the latest he had promised to meet Captain Bent, at 
Mullatoyle. She thought of that meeting as she walked 
quickly through the woods. Just before she emerged 
from them at the avenue gates, a little boy came out 
from among the trees, and came forward to her with an 
open letter in his hand. 

"Well, my little fellow, what do you want?" she 
asked. " 1 have no coppers on me ; but come forward 
to the house, and I will see that you get your dinner." 

"Plase, my lady," answered the boy sturdily, but 
respectfully, " Pm not begging. I have waited here 
all day fur to see Sir Philip, and he's never come ; but 
youll do as well. Plase, will your ladyship give this 
letter to him ? " 

She took it, carelessly ran her eye over it, with a 
languid curiosity, which deepened into intense interest. 
It was short and ill-spelt ; but she made out the mean- 
ing of it well enough, which, rendered into tolerable 
English, was, — 
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'' This is to warn Sir Philip Connell, that the spoiler 
of the poor, and the destroyer of the widow's wretched 
cabin, will meet his reward at the bridge over Connell 
Water, to-night" 

There was no signature ; bat rude representations of 
death's-heads and coffins. 

She looked round for the boj — ^she had no coppers, 
but she had plenty of other money in her purse, and 
she was anxious to reward him — but he was gone ; and 
with the warning letter crumpled up in her hand, she 
walked quickly on, rather glad that it had come too 
late, but wondering how the boy had missed Sir Philip. 
The mystery was soon explained — just within the park- 
gates she met her husband. He had been delayed by 
one unforeseen circumstance after another, and was only 
going to keep his appointment now. As soon as she 
saw him the idea flashed into her mind : '' If they only 
meet him as they have threatened to do, your father will 
be safe/' The temptation appealed to her with irre- 
sistible force and specious sophistry. '^ Give him another 
chance," it whispered. '' If he will agree to spare your 
father, spare him ; if he wiU persist in murdering him, 
let him go unwarned to his doom." Advancing to meet 
him, she made a last attempt — " Philip I " she cried, 
" show me mercy, as you hope for mercy yourself!" 

'* I will not I Stand off, girl ! and do not pester me 
with your useless prayers." 

She laughed triumphantly. "Then go. You will 
have a fine evening for your ride. Good bye." 

While this conversation was passing between the 
husband and wife, Mary Connell, who had walked down 
to the lake, was parting with Ned Docherty. She was 
very weak and delicate, and it had been a great shock 
to her to find the young sailor watching, fiilly armed, in 
one of the dingles beside the road* She almost fainted 

VOL. n. p 
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when be told her frankly that he was waiting there for 
Sir Philip Gonnell, to keep the promise he had made to 
his father when Norah died. 

" You remember what I told you round yonder at the 
lake, Miss Connell. I told you that my father had 
made me swear to revenge her death. I conld not find 
an opportunity then. He avoided me, and I owed him 
money ; but it is paid, and I have come to keep my 
promise. No, Miss, I will not shoot him down from 
behind the trees here, like a common hedge assassin ; I 
will compel him to stand up with me in a fair field, 
and yield me the satisfaction one brave man owes to 
another." 

Mary wrung her hands. " What is that," she said, 
" but another form of murder? Oh, Ned! if Norah 
were living, she would help me to ask you to forgive 
him. Forgive him, for the love of God ! Forgive him, 
if only for your own sake I Think what a fearful thing 
it must be to have a fellow-creature's blood on your 
hands. It will poison the whole of your after life. 
Leave him to the punishment of his own remorse ; leave 
him to repent. Do not hurry him or yourself into 
eternity. Do not leave your poor old father childless." 

With these and a great many similar prayers she 
sought to turn him from his purpose, at first almost in 
vain. They made scarcely more impression upon him 
than water dropping upon the rock; but as the same 
water wears for itself at last a passage through the solid 
stone, BO her arguments and appeals touched him, in 
spite of his just anger and rooted determination of 
revenge. 

" You have saved me," he said at last. " My hand 
shall not be raised against him; but forgive him 1 
cannot*' 

" Only promise me that you will not injure him ? " 
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" I will not, Miss Connell. I will not move so much 
as a blade of grass against him. He shall go free and 
unpunished, for your sake. Blessings on your head I 
You would have saved poor Norah, if it had been pos- 
sible, and you have saved me from the crime of taking 
his life. God bless you, Miss, for all your kindness to 
her and to the old man !" 

" God bless you, Ned ! " she answered, and turned to 
go home, when Sir Philip rode quickly past them. He 
did not see them, for he was looking straight before 
him, and with an involuntary feeling of fear she glanced 
at her companion. His chest was heaving and his face 
working with suppressed passion. " Ned ! Ned ! " she 
whispered, « remembel: your promise ! " 

"I do, and I will keep it too. There!" and he 
tossed his pistols over the low brushwood into the 
lake. '* There is an earnest that I mean to be as good 
as my word ; but it is not easy ! — oh, it is not easy I 
That man's face brings back all the past Her grace 
and beauty, and her loving ways; for she was beau- 
tiful, although she was but a fisherman's daughter. 
Poor, poor Norah I What does it matter? It's over. 
Miss Connell. Farewell ! " 

Mary returned the farewell, and began her walk 
home, feeling more cheerful than she had felt for a long 
time. She was very glad that she had been able to 
avert this danger from Philip — ^very glad, and very 
thankful, though she did not tell her aunt Miss Nickie 
had never known the whole truth about Norah, and 
Mary felt there would be little use now in unfolding the 
sad tragedy. " Better," as the old lady was often in the 
habit of saying, "let byganes be byganes." 

Lady Connell meanwhile had changed her dress^ 
ordered her horse, and ridden round by the shore to 
Cumlagh. 

p2 
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The wind had risen, and the evening was gusty and 
wet. "Wad her leddyship no be better to take the 
bield o' the woods?" Andrew remonstrated, when he 
brought round the horse. "No;" her ladyship had 
reasons for preferring the road by the shore, and she 
wanted no attendance; her father's groom would take 
her horse at Cumlagh. 

"Aweel, aweel/' ejaculated Andrew, when she was 
out of hearing ; " he that will to Cupar maun to Cupar. 
A wilfu' man maun gang his ain gait, and sae maun a 
wilfu' woman." 

Martin Doyle was awake, and seemed anxiously 
expecting his daughter. His eyes, fiill of an eager, 
troubled expression, were fixed on her the moment she 
entered the room, and never left her face. The expres- 
sion they conveyed was, that he wanted to tell her 
something, which his deprivation of speech and motion 
prevented him from doing. The thought distressed her 
extremely, and at last she said aloud, " Oh ! if I only 
knew what it was, papa, I would do it for you. Is it 
drink — ^is it food you want ? " and she ran and got both. 
No, it was not ; ,the increased expression of anguish in 
his glance told her that, and she bethought herself at 
last of his keys, and went down to get them, looking 
into the kitchen on her way, to ask if there was no 
message for her from Castle ConneU, and to warn the 
young maid-of-all-work to be very attentive to the 
door. 

Having found the keys, she went up with them, and 
was gratified to see a look of relief pass over her father's 
face, to be succeeded, when she sat down beside the 
bed, by the same disquieted expression. There was 
something else he wanted her to do — ^what was it ? She 
leaned her head down on her hands, and tried to 
remember if he had ever said anything to her about 
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anything in the room. Yes, he had. He had once, a long 
time since, told her that there were papers meant for no 
eye bnt hers, which she was to read and bum, in an 
old writing-desk which stood under his dressing-table. 
The desk was there. She drew it out, placed it on a 
chair, selected the key from the bunch, and opened it. 
To her surprise it was qiute empty, with the exception 
of a packet addressed to herself. She took it up, and 
held it towards her father, saying, " Don't trouble your- 
self any more, papa dearl You see I understand!" 
and then she replaced the packet, locked the desk, and 
put the keys in her pocket. 

A look of intense relief, almost of peace, passed over 
the careworn face of the dying man, and he seemed to 
compose himself to sleep. It was now approaching mid- 
night, and Lady Connell went to the window and drew 
aside the blind, and looked out intently into the dark, 
stormy night, as if trying to hear or see something. 
"What has happened?" she murmured, half audibly. 
" I wonder what has happened. He has never passed, 
Nelly says, and he must have done so, if he persisted in 
going to MuUatoyle. And no message has come for me. 
It is very strange. I will ask Nelly again. I think that 
little Hannah may have made some mistake." 

She glanced at the bed; her father was sleeping 
tranquilly, and she went out and called Nelly softly. 
"Nelly, has there no message come to me from the 
Castle?" 

" Shure, niver a word, honey ; bud it's no time since 
you were there yourself. Is Sir Philip well ? " 

"Yes, quite well; but I feel so restless. I can't 
think what's wrong with me. It must be the anxiety 
about poor papa» I think." 

" Shure, and it's no wonder iv it has . upset you, 
darlint," answered the old woman, who had a sincere 
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love for her master's daughter, and an equally sincere 
admiration for her title and what she called her '^ good 
loock." 

" I wonder if my good luck is going to last," thought 
her ladyship, again entering the sick room, and stealing 
up to her father's side. "He is sleeping; the doctor 
said he might live if^he slept.' My poor darling father ! 
He will get well, and live many years yet in happinesa 
and peace. I will leave this hateful country, and he 
shall go with me. With my dowry and his fortune we 
will live magnificently, — ^unless indeed that Monsieur 

Donally ," and softer thoughts (if soft they could 

be called which were based on the expected death of a 
husband she had left a few hours before in health and 
strength) passed through the schemer's mind, as she 
sat by the fire, with the soft ray of the night-lamp 
falling athwart her beautiful face. 

Thus she sat musing and planning, and keeping her 
silent watch, till a faint noise down below startled her 
It was very faint and low, but it jarred on her expectant 
nerves, and she heard it quite distinctly. She heard 
old Nelly come puffing upstairs, pausing at every step — 
heard her soft whisper, fiiU of a kind heart's ready 
sympathy, *'My dear swate young lady;" and rose 
and went out, far firmer and cooler and more composed 
than the trembling, awe-struck old woman. 

"Come ye down with me, my honey swate lady," 
murmured the old woman, taking possession of her in 
the fulness of her heart ; and Lady Connell, although 
far more able than she was to direct both, resigned 
herself passively to her guardianship, and was con- 
ducted downstairs by old Nelly, who made vain efforts 
to restrain her tears, and kept ejaculating between her 
sobs, "Ay, it was not for nothing that ye felt so 
quare, darlint. Hould on bj my ould arm. I'll kape 
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ye up, mavoumeen;" and thus holding by her old 
nurse's arm more for form's sake than anydiing else, 
— for not a muscle of her own firm flesh quivered, — she 
entered her father's dining-room. Squire Doolan, their 
next neighbour at Castle Connell, sat there before the 
fire rubbing his hands together, and now and then 
nervously mopping his face in an excited manner with 
a large silk handkerchief. When she entered he turned 
round and looked at her with a good deal of pity, and a 
good deal of horror too, in his dull eyes. 

"Tell her now," cried old Nelly. "Tell her, Squire 
Doolan, like a good, kind gentleman, and try to come 
round id iv ye can, — and och I that cannot be done at 
all at alL" 

Squire Doolan, thus appealed to, began a long disser- 
tation on the danger of meddling with the peasantry. 
Many, many a time he had warned his young friend 
Sir Philip, that he would live to repent of his improve- 
ments. Sir Philip was an intelligent young man, &c. 
And then he launched into a long panegyric, and came 
back to the one defect of his temper, his obstinacy ; and 
then went off at random again upon some other point, 
till Lady Connell, dying to know what had happened, 
brought him back to the point by asking if any accident 
had befallen Sir Philip. 

"Yes," he was happy to say, — ^**No," he was sorry, 
very sorry to say — ^that Sir Philip had been fired upon 
in the dusk at the bridge over the Connell Water, and 
dangerously wounded. 

Dangerously wounded. That was all, was it? Lady 
Connell turned very pale and sank into a chair, very 
near indeed to a hondfide fainting fit. 

" Och ! Look at her," cried Nelly. " Look at her. 
Squire Doolan ! what will she ^be when she knows 
all?" 
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*'Tell me all," she whispered faintly from behind her 

handkerchief. '' All, — I can bear it/* 
" He is dead, then," blnrted out honest Squire Doolan. 

"A fine young fellow, but he would not take advice 

from any man." 
"Nelly," whispered the new-made widow faintly, still 

holding her handkerchief to her eyes, " get Mr. Doolan 

some refreshments, — ^he must need them after his long 

night ride, and I will go upstairs and struggle with my 

grief beside my poor father's bed." 

"What a kind, good creature she is, shure, never 
thinking of herself at all, but looking to my comforts !" 
said Squire Doolan, who had a great admiration for her 
ladyship, — rather too great, Mrs. Doolan thought, for a 
middle-aged man with a grown-up family. 

" Shure and she's the best and kindest darlint in the 
world!" rejoined Nelly between her sobs. "Here she 
comes home a real lady, so grand and beautiful, and 
never a bit proud wid me, her ould nurse, bud as |kind 
and thoughtfril as iv I were her bom mother. Och I 
och ! it's mesilf could cry my ould eyes out ftir her, the 
crajthure, wid the ould father up there lying at the 
point of death, and the young husband I Och hone I och 
hone I " 

Those who love us best do not always understand us 
best While the fond old nurse was thus bemoaning 
her foster child. Lady Connell in the room above was 
bending over her father with a look of suppressed 
triumph in her eyes. " I have saved him, — saved him ! " 
she murmured. " Oh I if he would only awake to hear 
that he is safe — ^safe for ever from all annoyance and 
persecution." 

The good news could not fail to revive and strengthen 
him. How she longed to give it! She sat down by 
the bed with her eyes fixed intently on his face to catch 
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the first signs of his awaking. The night was almost 
spent; the reddish-grey flickering light of the dawn 
began to stream into the room and struggle for supre- 
macy with the feeble rays of the shaded lamp ; and as 
she gazed stedfastly down npon her father's face, a 
faint twitching motion seemed to pass over the features. 
He was awaking then at last, and she felt that her news 
would restore him to health. 

The next moment her loud cry rang through the 
house. " Nelly I Nelly I— O Nelly, come I " 
Nelly came with all the haste she could. 
" Nelly, what is the matter with my father ? ** 
"Oehl mavoumeen! mavoumeeni Heaven's will 
must be borne. He is dead." 

"Dead! It cannot be. He is not dead. He has 
not died and left me alone. Oh! father! father!" 
and with a cry bitter as that with which the king of 
Israel mourned his rebellious son, she threw herself 
upon the body and pressed it convulsively to her breast. 
Was it for this I — for this, that she had dared the crime 
with which she had stained her soul! What crime! 
Not even to herself would she admit that she had com* 
mitted any. She had kept back a warning which would 
have been disregarded, and her chief duty was to save 
her father's life. 

She had tried to do this ; his reputation at least was 
saved — should be safe, now. She derived some comfort 
from the thought, even amid the sincere and poignant 
grief which overwhelmed her. 

Nelly left her for a few minutes to herself, and then 
came, with many tears and caresses, beseeching her to 
rise and be comforted ; and she did rise at her entreaties, 
still weeping, but calmer and more composed. Then 
the old woman told her that the carriage had been sent 
for her, and a message from the ould misthress, as Miss 
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Nickie was universally called, desiring her to come 
home. 

Home I How could she go home with him lying 
there ? Despite her firmness, she turned very pale, and 
caught at the foot of the bed for support. " I cannot go, 
Nelly ; indeed I cannot. I feel very ill. What need 
is there for it?" 

" Och ! it's the custom, you see, darlint ; and they'll 
think it strange, mebbee, if you don't go fur to look at 
his face again. Shure you'll be afther going, my pet, 
won't ye?" 

" Go and bring me some tea then, Nelly. No, give 
me the keys, the key of the sideboard ? I am so con- 
fused that I don't know which of them it is." 

Nelly brought her the key of the sideboard, and she 
went down and opened it, and drank a couple of glasses 
of wine, and then went out and entered the carriage. 

Mary met her in the hall at Castle Connell, and she 
felt glad that it was she, and not Miss Nickie or any of 
the servants. " Get me a glass of wine, dear ! " she 
whispered, trying hard, but not altogether successfully, 
to control the nervous agitation that had seized her. 

Mary brought her the wine, and would have untied 
her bonnet and taken away her shawl, but she would 
not allow her.' "She must go back," she said, "to 
Cumlagh immediately; she had an imperative duty 
there ; she had come just to take a last look of Philip;" 
and as she uttered the name her voice sank, and she fell 
into another fit of trembling. 

Mary tried to soothe her, and, when she was somewhat 
calmer, proposed that they should go upstairs. She 
assented, and they went up to the chamber of death. 
Death is at all times a humbling and repulsive sight ; 
and in this case, although there were few of the repulsive 
features that commonly accompany it, there was some- 
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thing eminently suggestive and moumfuL The veriest 
stranger would have been touched at the sight of this 
young man, stricken down like the green, unripened 
summer grain, in the flush of his health and strength. 
With a violent eflfort the wretched wife dragged herself 
forward to the side of the bed, and looked down on the 
calm dead face, which wore that expression of deep 
profound peace so often seen on the faces of those who 
have died of gunshot wounds. Leaning on her staff, 
Miss Nickie came to her side. " Kiss him," she said, 
laying her large, wrinkled hand kindly on her arm ; 
« kiss him, hinny, puir lad I He liked ye weeL" 

Lady Gonnell started violently, and looked round 
with an expression of intense agony. She then bent her 
face down, but before it touched that of the corpse she 
uttered a loud scream, and fainted. 

When she recovered, she caught hold of Mary's hand, 
who was leaning over her. " It was very weak of me. 
Forgive me, dear! and ask Aunt to let me go to Cum- 
lagh. I have a great many things to do there that 
must be done." 

They would have persuaded her to stay all night, but 
she seemed so bent on leaving immediately, that Miss 
Nickie thought it was best to yield to her. The carriage 
was ordered, and she returned in a restless state of ex- 
citement to Nelly's care. 

" Soothe me as you used to do, when I was a child, 
Nelly. I wish I had died then. I am the most miser- 
able woman alive." 

'* Shure, and I will do my best, mavourneen," said the 
old woman, literally soothing her as she would have 
soothed a wearied child ; and under her loving care 
she became quiet at last, though she did not sleep, but 
lay with her large dark eyes wide open staring into 
vacancy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MABTIN DOTLE'S CONFESSION. 

It was not until the next evening that Lady Connell 
was well enough to enter her father's room. It looked 
very silent and deserted — ^with the chairs set straight 
back against the walls, the massive bedstead, hearse- 
like and gloomy, the old law-books piled upon the 
tables, and the window raised a few inches to let the 
outer air mingle with the funereal closeness within. 
Upon the bed, the crimson drapery of which swayed in 
the sharp autumn wind that swept in through the half- 
closed shutters, rested a coffin of oak, on which a long 
slant ray of moonlight streamed and quivered. Lady 
Connell put down her lamp on a stand near the bed, 
drew away from the face of the corpse the cold linen 
cloth, and kissed it *' Father ! '' she murmured, just as 
if he could still hear her, " I promised never to forsake 
you, and I never will ; I have come to keep my word." 

She had sent Nelly to Castle Connell with news of 
her illness, and had heard, through her, that Sir Philip 
was shot at and wounded on his return from, not on his 
way to Mullatoyle. She had seen Captain Bent also, 
who had informed her^ with many apologies, that it 
would be necessary to search the house, but that he 
would delay doing so until after the funeral. He had 
every desire to spare her ladyship's feelings. 

Her ladyship thanked him, and took her resolution at 
'^nce. And it was in pursuance of this resolution that 
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she now unlocked the old desk, and took from it the 
packet addressed to herself, and going to the stand on 
which she had placed the lamp, broke the seal, and read 
as follows : — 

" My darling child, when you open this I shall be 
dead, and all the world will be judging me ; but^ oh ! 
my little Ettie, you will, you must judge me leniently, 
although I am forced to leave a great burden upon you, 
and make a humiliating confession to you. Sir Maurice 
did not commit suicide, my child ! To make you under- 
stand all this, I must go back a long way. Sir Maurice 
had been a fast, dissipated young man, and I had been 
his agent, a young man like himself, a connexion too ; 
but that was afterwards and sorely against his will, and 
I was privy to many of his adventures, and to his worst 
entanglement, I trdy believe. It was a shameful case. 
She, his victim I mean, was an uncommon girl even 
then, although very rude and unpolished ; you will see 
in a miniature in the secret drawer downstairs what 
she became. 

" Sir Maurice — ^he was only plain Maurice Connell 
then, with little chance of becoming anything more, for 
his brother Philip was living — Maurice Connell, I say, 
fell in love with this rude, uneducated country girl. 
She was the daughter of a widow who had been his 
nurse, and her name was Wynne — Kathleen Wynne, I 
used to wonder at his infatuation, for she had not much 
beauty ; not then, at least, and the qualities which after- 
wards entranced the world were then undeveloped. I 
do not remember now, if I ever knew, how it was that 
his father got to hear something of the matter ; but my 
old partner was employed to warn and threaten him, 
and separate him from her at all costs. It was a bad 
business. At one time I thought it was even worse 
than it turned out to be. I feared that the^ were married. 
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but this he denied, with the most solemn oaths that a 
man can use. He had promised to marry her, he ad- 
mitted, solemnly promised ; but being a minor, the sin 
of his broken oath would not lie upon him. I thought 
then, I think now, that he was glad to get rid of her, 
particularly as his father promised to provide for her. I 
was sent to inform her of Sir Brian's generosity ; but 
when I went to her mother's cottage I found her gone, 
and the old woman in bed raving with brain fever. 
She never recovered from that illness, mentally I mean, 
for physically she grew as strong or stronger than ever, 
and took to wandering up and down over the country. 
Maurice Connell and his father were both obliged to us, 
I believe, for the way in which we managed the busi- 
ness; but I never felt very proud of my part in it. 
Then came my marriage and Sir Brian's anger, and 
then Maurice went abroad, and Philip died. My 
partner was dead, and I had ceased to be agent for 
them then, but Maurice continually wrote to me, from 
abroad, letters full of remorse about Kathleen Wynne, 
with money inclosed to send to her. I sent it once or 
twice, and received it back from her. She was too 
proud to accept of anything from the man who had 
wronged her so grievously, and I cannot say I thought 
her wrong. But he still kept sending money, and en- 
treating me to send it, which I did, and again got it 
back, this time with the intimation that no such person 
as Kathleen Wynne lived in the neighbourhood. That 
was the last we heard of her for many a year. Maurice 
Connell — the heir he was now — still continued to live 
abroad, and to write about her, and press me to make 
inquiries after her and try to discover her whereabouts, 
if possible, and to send him news of little Brian. 

'^ This was a child left, a short time after Kathleen's 
disappearance, at the gates of the Castle one night. 
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Sir Brian ordered it to be taken in, put out to nurse, 
and cared for. Both he and Miss Nickie, I think, knew 
well enough whose child he was, for when he could run 
about he came back to the Castle, and the old gentleman 
got fond of him ; he even left him a trifle in his will. 
When Sir Brian died I thought Sir Maurice would 
come home, but he did not, and his interest in Kathleen 
Wynne and the boy altogether ceased. I heard from 
him still, but it was entirely about the management of 
the properly, which he had recommitted to my care. 
Sometimes, in my replies, I urged him to come home ; 
but he always wrote back that he liked Paris, and dis- 
liked Ireland, and had no intention of returning to it. 
He repeated this so often that I believed him at last, 
and was very much surprised when Miss Nickie told me 
that he was just about to be married and return home. 
In a short time he returned, a haughty, supercilious man, 
altered very much for the worse. His wife was a pretty 
timid Frenchwoman, whose only feeling for him seemed 
to be fear, not half such a good wife for him as Kathleen 
Wynne would have made ; and to my surprise his desire to 
trace and discover her whereabouts seemed more intense 
than ever. After his son's birth this desire became still 
stronger. He teased and tormented and worried me to 
find out the residence of this woman, who I began to 
think must be dead, so completely did she ba£Be my 
ingenuity and that of my agents, although neither 
expense nor trouble was spared. At last I got a clue 
to her ; she was no longer the poor, despised, betrayed 
peasant girl, but a great actress, with the fashionable 
world at her feet. She was then in London ; she was 
soon to be in Dublin, and it was settled that Sir Maurice 
and I were to go up and make sure if she was really 
the woman after whom we had been so long in search. 
I longed for the interview to the full as much as Sir 
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Maurice, perhaps a great deal more. He was afraid of 
her, for some reason that I hare guessed at sometimes, 
but never clearly understood, but I was deeply interested 
in her. It is natural, I think, to be thus engrossed 
when your thoughts are much engaged about any object ; 
at least I felt a strange interest in this woman, whom I 
had tracked with wolf-like constancy through so many 
windings, and whom I seemed to know so well, although 
in reality I had never seen her above once or twice. 

" At this time Sir Maurice was living very uneasily 
with his wife. He was jealous, very causelessly, I think, 
of Mr. Donally of Brockerstone, the French officer who 
died abroad. He had a species of modified mania, I 
think, on this point. Dinas Donally was as honourable, 
upright, good-natured a fellow as ever breathed, and he 
ought to have known that, if any man did ; but he 
seemed incapable of listening to reason. He was just at 
the worst, and I was every day dreading some act of 
frenzy, when a letter from my agent informed me that 
Madame Katherina was expected in Dublin for a few 
days only. 

" According to our previous arrangement, Sir Maurice, 
Lady Connell, Miss Nickie and I, set out for Dublin. 
We saw Madame Katherina, and she was indeed Kath- 
leen Wynne ; but oh ! how changed ! I was a young 
man then still, and your mother had been dead for many 
years ; and, my child, you can guess the story. That 
woman was my fate. I have called Sir Maurice mad, 
I had better have reserved the epithet for myself I 
was mad, — crazed. A perfect frenzy possessed me. To 
gain her love 1 would have consented to do or become 
anything, and I was fool enough to think that I might 
be successful, that she would relinquish all the charms 
and excitement of her butterfly life to become the wife 
of a country attorney. 
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" I was refused gently, if very coldly. She seemed a 
woman in whom all emotion was dead, and when in my 
despair I threw pride to the winds and entreated her to 
give me hope, or at least to tell me what the obstacle to 
my success was, I learned that it was neither the luxury 
nor pomp of her life, for which indeed she seemed to 
care little, but my patron, Sir Maurice ConnelL But 
for him, she implied, or I understood her to imply, she 
would have become my wife. 

'^ Mad with disappointment and pain, I hastened down 
to Cumlagh. A duel had been arranged, as I knew, 
between Sir Maurice and Donally, and I foimd the 
former waiting for me. He had many business arrange- 
ments that he wished completed, and I served him then, 
as I had always done, faithfully and well ; but I did not 
ask the favour that night that I mea'nt to ask of him : I 
put it off till the next morning, when I was to see him 
again. I was afraid of his gibes, for he had a biting, 
sarcastic way with Um. 

" After he had left, I took a brace of pistols from my 
desk, cleaned and loaded them, and laid them down 
ready for use on the morrow, when I was going to 
Mullatoyle to collect the rents which were due in that 
district of the Barony. I swear to you, my child, before 
God, that I had no other object in loading the pistols 
than this that I have wntten. In the morning Sir 
Maurice arrived ; I had breakfast prepared for him, and 
when it was finished, he asked me to walk out with him 
a short way. I agreed, and before leaving took up my 
pistols. My stable was not then, as it is now, close to 
my house, but at a considerable distance, and I did not 
choose to have the trouble of returning here again. 

" We walked on till we reached the footpath that turns 
down to the lake, and I had never once spoken of the 
subject nearest to my heart ; but it was necessary to do 
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80 DOW, fxx I did not mean to aooompany him any 
further, 

** * Sir Manrioey' I aaid, ' 700 must admit that I ha?e 
serred 70a m^ox^j and ftithfalty.' 

'^ * I do/ he answered ; ' but I have repaid 7011.' He 
was alluding to 7onr betrothal, darling, to his son. 

" 'Yon haye/ I answered, 'but I want another pnxtf 
of kindnesa I want 70a to write to Ejithleen W7nne — 
a few pencilled words will do — to free her firom an7 
promise she ma7 have made to 700, so that she ma7 be 
fiee to many me^' 

''His &ce flushed violently at that He had ceased to 
love her himself, bot he could not bear to think of her 
loving any one else, and he taunted me and sneered at 
me until he drove me mad, and in m7 frenzy I plucked 
a pistol from m7 breast and fired at him. He fell dead, 
as I thought, at m7 feet I was stunned for a time, and 
then the instinct of self-preservation drove me to think 
of concealing his body. We had stepped aside from the 
footpath that no one might overhear our quarrel, and a 
few yards further on there was a little cave that I and 
another boy had excavated many, many years before. 
He was dead, and no one, I thought, knew the secret of 
it but myself. The entrance to this place was covered 
with long nettles and grass. I turned them carefully 
aside, dragged the body into it, and making the long 
herbage look as natural as possible, returned to Cumlagh 
in a state of anguish and miseiy I cannot express in 
words* I told Nelly that I had been taken ill, and 
could not go to Mullatoyle, and remained indoors all 
day, expecting eveiy moment to be denounced as a 
murderer; 

^^ Towards evening the excitement outside became 
extreme, and my restless desire to know what was 
going on kept pace with it, and became so unendurable 
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that I was compelled to go out and discover for myself 
what was known, and what was suspected. Suspicion, 
I soon disooyeredy was running Very strong against 
Donally. I encouraged this to the utmost of my potrer, 
80 surely does one crime lead to another. As I was 
passing the principal inn, a large and excited crowd 
seized me, wishing to know my opinion. I repeated 
my cowardly, treacherous insinuations to them, and 
Donally's servant, whom I had seen loitering about the 
inn kitchen, immediately left it. I knew what he was 
going to do as well as if he had told me, and managed 
to keep the crotf d interested until he had time to get off. 
Then nothing would serve them but a search, and I 
must accompany them. I did so, and we returned about 
midnight unsuccessful and very tired ; and as soon as I 
thought all was quiet, I went to a hovel of a stable 
that was opposite where my own stables are now^ and 
took out an old pony that belonged to a ragman. With 
this brute I welit cautiously along till I came to the 
footpath, and, fastening it to a tree , went to the place 
where I had left the body. It was still there. I was a 
very strong man then, and I was nerved with the 
strength of despair. If Sir Maurice had been twice as 
large and strong, I believe I could have lifted him. As 
it was, I succeeded in carrying him out and putting \ntti 
on the pony, and thus, half dragging, half supporting 
him on the animaPs back, I managed to get him to 
Cumlagh, and to the door of my own house. Nelly was 
young and a sound sleeper in those days, and I carried 
him down to thT cellar without awaking her, restored 
the pony to his stable, and made another journey to the 
woods in search of the pistol which I had dropped in 
my fright and perplexity when I saw him fall. I sought 
for it everywhere, groping about on my hands and knees 
among the long grass and weeds, but I could not find it,' 
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and, after remaining as long as I dared, was obliged to 
return. I entered mj own house noiselessly again, and 
went down to the cellar. I knew I shoidd not have 
time to bury the body before Nelly rose, but I wanted 
to satisfy myself that it was there, and to take from his 
watch chain a miniature of Kathleen Wynne, which he 
had once showed me. You may think that the horror 
and remorse of my crime would have banished all 
thoughts of the actress ; but although my feelings on 
that point were almost unendurable, they in no way 
interfered with the sway of the madness from which 
they sprang. I had detached the miniature and was 
about to retire with it, when the supposed corpse gave a 
faint groan. He was not dead ; and guilty, sorely 
tempted by the devil as I had been, I was not a mur- 
derer ! I cannot tell you how inexpressibly relieved I 
was, a weight as of mountains was lifted from my heart. 
I ran for wine, bandages, and water, and washed and 
dressed his wounds the best way I could. I dragged 
down a mattress and bedding, and laid him down on it, 
and did all I could to insure his recovery, — and he 
recovered. Then came my second temptation, and my 
second crime. I had not courage to face the gallows, 
and he would make no compromise, bind himself by no 
promise to forgive me the consequences of my murderous 
attempt. And I kept him there week after week, month 
after month, thinking he would relent I brought him 
food and wine and lights, and the warmest clothes I 
could procure, but still it was a horrible captivity, and 
it became ten times more horrible when I began to see 
clearly that his mind was beginning to give way. This 
was perhaps owing to his wounds, perhaps to his solitary 
confinement ; I cannot tell, but at the end of a year from 
the time of his disappearance he had become a raving 
maniac There was method in his madness, too; he 
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continually repeated the story of my crime, shrieking it 
out till he was hoarse, and yelling and howling fear- 
fully. I could no longer conceal his existence irom 
Nelly, and I told her that the cries she heard proceeded 
from an unfortunate insane brother of mine, whom I 
had brought from a distant asylum, after nightfall one 
evening, when she was away paying a visit to her mother, 
where I had sent her to give a colour of truth to my 
fabrication. I pretended I was very desirous of keeping 
my family misfortune secret from my Cumlagh neigh- 
bours, and, gossip as she was, she was faithful, and kept 
the matter close. 

"After a while I got in some degree accustomed to the 
horror in my house. In the state he was in, he was as 
well with me as with any other keeper. I had never 
once reUnquished the hope of winning Kathleen Wynne, 
but the diflSiculty was how to see her, when I dared 
scarcely leave my home, even for a night. She returned 
to Dublin for a farewell visit before leaving England 
for the Continent, and I wrote to her, telling her that 
Sir Maurice was no longer a bar between us. She had 
heard of his death, she wrote me back, in cold civil 
terms ; but could never under any circumstances have 
the honour of marrying me, or any other man. 

" I fell down, after reading this cold, unfeeling letter, 
like one dead, and was long very ill, but never delirious. 
I thanked God for that, and that He gave me strength 
to crawl once a day to the cellar with food and lights, 
and whatever I thought necessary for my prisoner. I 
had made a square hole in the door near the bottom, 
and I threw everything in through this hole with 
averted head; and every day lighted a fresh wax- 
candle, and put it in also ; but I could not bear to open 
the door and look at him ; besides, I was too weak. It 
was at this time that he ceased to cry and shriek as he 
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used to do ; he ivould not even answer when I spoke to 
him ; perhaps he did not hear me, my voioe was so weak- 
Sometimes I thought I must die, and I was glad to 
think so; life had become an awfi;l blank to me, and 
mj crime, now that it bad failed to serve its purpose, 
appeared in even darker colours. But though suffering 
acutely both in body and mind, I was not near death, 
(jod willed that my penance should be prolonged over 
many, piany dreary years, I recovered from my long 
illness, a broken*spirited, enfeebled man. All my 
courage was gone — ^a leaf whirling across iny path would 
scare me ; I ceased to go out ; I thought every one sua* 
pected my secret, especially Wm Dickie and young Sir 
Philip. Oh I what I suffered, when I wa^ forced to go 
to Castle Connelly and endu^ t^t boy's fixed, suUen 
stare, so like his father's I There wa3 pomething un* 
natural, unchild^ike, in his aversion to pie — ^it looked 
as if Providence was making him his father's avenger. 

'^ About this time fearful news came from Paris, I 
knew that she Fas there, a^d my hopes again revived. 
She liad scorned me in safety and prosperity, but 
perhaps she might turn to me in danger. \ took Nelly 
still further into my confidence. I did not giye her the 
key of the cellar, but I intrusted ber with the duty of 
taking food and light to my prisoner, and I set off for 
Paris, and reached it qnly to assure myself that she waa 
dead I-^murdered by the savage populace. I accepted 
this fresh blow as a direct punishment from Heaven for 
my crime, and I resolved to qnit, as much as possible, a 
world that I both hated and feared. I shnt myself up 
more and more in my house, on the pretext of ill health ; 
although solitude was irksome to me, society was tei^ 
times more hateful, I became a brooding, misanthropic 
man. The mental misery I endured was stamped ou 
my countenance, Everything combined to thwart me ; 
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1 began to lose money^^I, who had been so prosperous. 
I began to make mistakes in my business. My mind 
became weakened, I think, with continually brooding on 
one subject Nelly saw that I was wretched-^uU, as 
she phrased it ; and she began to tease and worry me to 
send for you home. My heart yearned for you; but how 
could I bring you to such a home ? And I had another 
rea^n for wishing to prolong your absence. I wished 
to put an end to the engagement between you and Sir 
Philip. The very dumb material objects around us — ^the 
stones that had heard his cries, the trees that had wit* 
nessed my crime — ^would cry out, I thought, against such 
an impious marriage ; but Sir Philip would not hear of 
breaking it off, because in his hatred he had divined 
that, in maintaining his right, he caused me to suffer. 
I had heard that you were beautiful, and I thought that 
to bring you home would perhaps be to forfeit every 
chance of his relenting ; so I denied myself, and did not 
send for you until I was compelled to do so. You know 
the rest. Since you came, I have had short troubled 
intervals of joy and peace, for which I bless you, my 
child, a hundred times, even although you should con- 
demn ma God help me, you must condemn me ; but 
you cannot loathe and despise me more thoroughly than 
I despise myself. Even yet I do not know if I am truly 
penitent; I wish to hide my crime from all men. I have 
told this to no one, not even to the priest, only to your- 
self, that you might pity me and help me to keep my 
secret. It is selfish, you will say, to lay this burden on 
your young life. I feel it — I know it ; but, oh I my 
darling, I throw myself on your mercy. Do not judge me 
altogether harshly; if misery can atone for guilt, mine is 
atoned for. Even Sir PhiUp, if he could but see what 
my life has been, would relent Farewell, my darling 
cUld I Do what you judge best I do ;iot command 
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I only entreat you to take up the burden I must perforce 
lay down." 

" And I will take it up," murmured Lady Connell. 
" Poor father I I do not complain of it ; I will go this 
moment Where is the key of the cellar? It must be 
downstairs, in the bureau, in the dining-room, I re- 
member now that I have seen keys there." She went 
down to the dining-room, opened the bureau, found the 
keys as she expected, and called Nelly. " Nelly," she 
said, '' I have just learned all about my father's unfor- 
tunate brother. I want to go down to see where he 
was kept," 

Nelly drew back^ with an irrepressible shudder. 
" Shure, it's not down there you're going yourself, darlint. 
He's as fierce as a lion ; he'll tear you all in pieces." 

" He will not Now, go away to your kitchen, and 
get me a cup of tea. I have told you where I am going, 
in case you should have felt alarmed at not finding me 
in my father's room." 

" Och I bud shure, Marlint, take an ould woman's 
advice," interrupted Nelly. 

" I will not, Nelly. You cannot have forgotten how 
wilful I was when I was a child. Go away, and leave 
me to gratify my whim, and make me a nice hot cup of 
tea, like a dear old nurse." 

Nelly gave way. She did recollect how wilful her 
foster-child had been, and Lady Connell, left to herself, 
unlocked the door with a firm hand, and went down the 
Steps unfalteringly. She soon reached the cellar-door, 
which she knew by the square hole cut in it. The wax 
candle, lighted before Martin Doyle's last fatal attack 
of illness, had burned down, and all was dark and silent. 
She put the second key she had brought with her into 
the lock ; it was rusty, and had been long unopened, 
and it required all her strength to turn it, but she 
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managed it at last, and succeeded in pushing the door 
slightly ajar. A musty, disagreeable smell, as of decay- 
ing eatables, assailed her, and, exerting all her strenglJi, 
she gave it another shove, and succeeded in opening it 
sufficiently to admit of her entrance. Behind the door 
there was a vast pile of food of all descriptions, bottles 
of wine, and clothes ; and on the bed, which was spread 
within a foot or two of the door, on bars of wood, lay 
some mouldering bedclothes and a few bones, decayed 
away almost to dust, with shreds of broadcloth adhering 
to them. One arm seemed to have been stretched out 
towards a cup placed upon the floor, in which were a 
few dregs of mouldy, mildewed liquor, which had once 
been wine, and beside the cup was a gold hunting- 
watch, defaced and broken, and a long gold chain, also 
broken. She examined all these things carefully, and 
then locked the door behind her, and went up to Nelly. 
The old woman was waiting for her, with a scared, 
terrified look. 

" Well, mavoumeen, what have you seen ? " she 
asked breathlessly. 

" What I expected to see, Nelly ; the place where the 
poor old man lived for a year or two. You know, of 
course, that he died a great many years ago?*' 

" Troth, and I do not, but I'm glad of it ; and now I 
think of it, I have not heard the cries for a long time." 

" He died when they ceased ; poor papa told me all 
about it ; it was a great relief to him, of course. Have 
you got the tea ? " 

" Yes, darlint ! shure and I have; and may it do your 
ladyship good." 

'' It will, I have no doubt of it. And now you must 
go to bed, Nelly. You are old, and not fit for another 
night's watching." 

Nelly demurred, but her ladyship, with her usual 
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pertinacity, won her point ; and when all was quiet, and 
the over-fatigued old woman sound asleep, proceeded to 
carrj out the resolution she had formed. This was to 
remove everything that could possibly tell against her 
father. The mouldering human bones were iirst to be 
got rid o£ These she brought up, one by one, and laid 
in her father's coffin, concealing them in his shroud. The 
watch and chain she placed there also, and then, with 
manifold labour, began to clear out and carry away the 
multifarious contents of the cellar. These she stowed 
away, the clothing in the garrets and the decaying 
food outside. She was not accustomed to work, and it 
fatigued her very much ; but she did not care for that, 
so that she accomplished her object. She had once 
thought of employing Nelly, but the old woman might 
be questioned. It was safer, she thought, to leave her in 
the dark as much as possible. When she had cleared 
the cellar out as well as she could, she carried down a 
large quantity of wine from the cellar above, which her 
father had been in the habit of using ; and having placed 
it so as to convey to a careless examiner the impres- 
sion that it had npt been moved for years, she locked 
the door behind her, as also that at the top of the stairs, 
and hung the keys up in a press, beside others which 
were in daily use. 

Next day the funeral took place. The body of Martin 
Doyle, and all that remained of his victim, w'ere uncon- 
sciously committed to one common grave. It was a 
melancholy day in Cumlagh, for Sir Philip Gonnell was 
also buried there, Much sympathy was felt for his 
family, and particularly for Lady Connelly and much 
satisfaction was felt when it was known that the police 
were already upon the scent of his murderers, who were 
supposed to be two fishermen who had received notice 
to quit their cottages in ConnelL 
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On the day after the double funeral Captain Bent 
airiyed in Cumlagh, to make a private search in Martin 
Poyle's house. A warrant had been obtained for this 
purpose, but Lady Connell had been assured that every- 
thing would be kept as private as possible. Her lady* 
ship did not await the result of the inquiry, but returned 
to Castle Connell. Grief seemed to have softened and 
improved her ; she was wonderfully gentle and conci-' 
liating, and helped Mary to Qurse poor Miss Nickie, 
whom the shook of h^r nephew's death had made 
seriously ill 

In the course of a day or two she received a commu- 
nication from Captain Bent. He had made a complete 
search of the late Mr. Doyle's house in CumUgh, and 
had found nothing to corroborate poor Sip Philip'9 
suspicbns. 

So far so well, but that was not enough. Sir Philip's 
suspicions had been made pubUc, and they must be 
publicly denied. This Wfts done, and Martin Doyle's 
fame cleared from all suspicion. And then the public 
began to be very muoh interested in the succession to 
the Connell property, Sir Philip had left a will, iu 
which the estate was left to his aunt. Miss Nicholas 
Irvine, and to certain individuals after her, to be held 
in trust for his brother, Hauteville Connell, who was 
suspected to have been stolen from the Castle, while an 
infant, by a womau of unsound mind known as Widow 
Wynne. 

This will created a vast amount of talking and con- 
jecture, Sir Philip, it was known, had always expected 
his brother to reappear some day, in much the same 
way as he had believed that he was destined to discover 
the mystery of his father's death ; but he was a strange, 
whimsical being, whose ideas were so immoveable that 
they might almost be called monomanias, He had been 
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proved to be wrong in the one case, and there was very 
little likelihood that he would be right in the other. 
There was very little chance, indeed, that Hauteville 
Connell would be found now, after so many years of 
fruitless effort to discover him. In the midst of these 
conjectures, Henri Donally returned to Brockerstone, 
where his domestics had been expecting him for some 
time. He had not heard of Sir Philip Conneirs death 
until he arrived in MuUatoyle, and seemed very much 
shocked, and still more excited, at the news. 

The bar between him and Marcelletta was gone ; that 
was his first thought, after the natural horror excited by 
Sir Philip's fate had subsided. Should he go to Mary 
and confess all, and ask her to release him? He half 
resolved to do so, as he leaned back in his carriage, for 
he was weak still, and preferred driving to riding. This 
resolution was clinched on his reaching Brockerstone, 
by finding a note awaiting him, in Marcelletta's well- 
known handwriting. It contained but two lines — 

" Come to see me, dear friend, and forget the past" 

" I will," he thought. " I would have gone to-night, 
but it is too late, and I must see Mary first. Justice 
and honour require that I should see her the first thing 
in the morning." 

" Ithomme se propose et Dieu le dispose** It was 
getting towards the aftenioon next day before Mr. 
Donally could get to the cottage. Mary, who had been 
much of late in her aunt's sick-room, was in the garden 
when he rode up. She came forward to meet him in a 
timid, constrained manner, and he on his part was 
scarcely more at his ease. 

" Forgive me, Miss Connell," he stammered, when she 
had brought him into the cheerful ladies' room ; — " for- 
give me, for having been so long in writing." 

" Forgive me, rather," she burst out. " I have de- 
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celved you, Mr. Donally ; I am unworthy of your trust. 
I thought I loved you when T promised to marry you, 
and I find I cannot I am very sorry, it was very 
wrong of me ; but it would be worse still to commit the 
great sin of marrying you without love." 

"Is this true?" he asked, his surprise preventing him 
at first from feeling all the relief he had expected. 

" It is true. Oh ! Mr. Donally, Protestant as I am, 
I must make you my father confessor. Be a merciful 
one. I mistook a desire to please my atint and poor 
cousin Philip for love ; and if I deceived you, I was also 
for a time deceived myself. Can you forgive me for all 
my falsehood, and for the long fraud of our engage- 
ment ? " 

" I can, for I have been equally guilty, my sweet, 
candid Mary." 

" I am glad of that ; you will not regret me then. 
There will be no broken hearts in the matter. That is 
jolly, as poor Marcelletta used to say." 

" How is she?" And his manner, which had been 
frankly kind, became constrained again. 

*' She is well — ^wonderftilly well ; and so kind she 
has been, helping me to nurse aunt. I never liked her 
nearly so well." 

" Shall I not see your aunt ? Is she not well enough 
to come downstairs ? " ^ 

"Yes, I think she will come down; she intended 
coming down to-day for the first time. I will go and 
ask her." 

She had not been gone above a few minutes, when 
the door was softly opened, and the Dowager Lady 
Connell glided in, and sat down silently on the couch 
beside* him. 

He had never seen her before, but had often heard 
his adopted father talk of her as she was when he knew 
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her, and had afterwards heard her sad story from Miss 
Kickie and Marj. Full of interest and compassion for 
her misfortunes, he addressed a few sentences to her, 
but she neither answered nor looked up, although she 
moved closer to him. 

Miss Nickie looked very much surprised when she 
entered the room, a few minutes later, and found them 
sitting together upon the douch beside the fire. " You 
have got a companion,'* she said. 

"Yes, and a very quiet, gentle one, I can assure 
you.*' 

They then began to converse upon other things; 
and he brought out his pocket-book, to give the old 
lady some rare coins he had promised to bring for her, 
saying, with a laugh, " I am a careless fellow, they have 
got mixed up with a lot of other money ; I must tttfn 
the whole out upon this table, I believe." Suiting the 
action to the word, he emptied the contents of his 
pocket-book upon the table, and along with the money 
turned out a gold and turquoise clasp, of a ^culiar old- 
fashioned shape. 

The moment Lady Connell saw it, she sprang upon 
it, crying out, " My baby's clasp ! My baby's shoulder^ 
dasp I How careless of Norah to leave it abo||t in that 
way." 

Miss Nickie stared at h«r for a moment, as if turned 
into stone, and then catching hold of Mr. Donally's 
hand, cried out, " Where did ye get it, sir?— Where? 
— where? Bin, Mary, and tell Norah to gie ye the 
other ane." 

" The other one? " asked Mr. Donally, bewildered in 
his turn. '* Have you a clasp like this ? " 

"Ay; but dinna stop to think o' that^ l^ell me 
where ye got this ?" 

" I have always had it. My adopted father used to 
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tell me that it was sewed into a little flannel bag along 
with a silver rattle, and tied round mj neck, when he 
picked me up, a forlorn, deserted child, on the streets 
of Paris/' 

'' We lost a bair% monj a lang year since now ; and 
a clasp the very image o^ that, and a silver rattle, were 
ta'en away wi' him, I wish Mary would come wi' that 
clasp and Norah. What ails ye, Mr. Donally ? " she 
asked anxiously, for he had turned very pale. No 
greater calamity could have befsillen him than the dis- 
covery that he had a legal right to another name and 
property than that left to hiin by his adopted father 

" It is impossible that your supposition can be correct, 
my dear madam," he faltered out at last ; ** quite impos- 
sible. Colonel Donally found me On the Streets of Paris, 
and your nephew, Hauteville, I think was his name, 
was lost &om Castle Connell.'* 

"Ay, I grant a' that; but atild Martha Wynne 
wandered far after she took her tremble, and sh^ was 
ance in Paris to my certain knowledge, for my nevoy, 
Maurice, puir man ! saw her there. And where dhe had 
been ance, she might be again, although I had never 
ony hankerings after a second visit Mary, hae ye 
gotten that clasp, badm ?" 

"Yes, here it is« It is the same, I think. Yes, 
exactly the same 1 How strange that is I " 

" It is very strange," said Henri Donally, taking it up 
with a troubled air. *' Yes, I cannot deny that the two 
are very much alike." 

" Shure, and they're the very same 1 " exclaimed 
Norah, beginning to sob and weep plentifully ) *' but I 
have another proof. Shure, misthress, yon have not 
forgotten the bean — ^the brown bean that was upon the 
blessed innocent's letit arm?" 

" No, I have not." 
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*' Mon Dieu I " exclaimed Mr. Donally, turning again 
very pale, " it is here ! This is a very strange aflfair." 

" Strange and providential," rejoined Miss Nickie, 
solemnly. " God has heard my prayers, and sent me 
another nephew to replace him I have lost/' and she 
clasped him fondly to her breast 

But Mr. Donally, although much aflEected by her 
emotion, and the unconscious caresses of his poor 
afflicted mother, who had taken one of his hands and 
was fondling it, did not seem quite convinced. " I must 
first go," he said, " and look at those things — the rattle, 
and a laced cambric handkerchief, which my guardiaipi 
found upon me, and which I brought with me to 
Brockerstone." 

" Send for them," they cried, with one voice. " We 
cannot lose you so soon — send for them I Give Jim 
directions, and he will bring them." 

This he agreed to do. He was gentle and kindly- 
tempered, and averse to give pain, and their affection 
would have been very welcome and pleasant to him if 
it had not formed a fatal, never-to-be-forgotten bar 
between him and Marcelletta. God was punishing his 
guilty love, his heart-treachery to his friend, by sending 
him a fresh accession of wealth, a name and imcestry to 
which he was entitled by birth, and a death-knell at the 
same time to all the hopes he had been cherishing since 
he heard of Sir Philip ConnelFs death. It was hard to 
have his love thus torn from his panting reluctant 
heart ; harder still to think he saw in it a just punish* 
ment for past sin. He could at first take no pleasure in 
the caresses and love of his newly-discovered relatives, 
but sat among them silent and pre-occupied, thinking of 
her, and now longing for, now dreading the return of 
his servant from Brockerstone, with what he feared 
would only be firesh proofs of the discovery that had 
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been made. He remembered, with a secret sinking of 
hearty that the name of Gabrielle La Hauteville was 
embroidered on a comer of the handkerchief. This, 
which Colonel Donally had always taken as a proof that 
he was of French descent, might have been his mother's 
maiden name. He had heard Mary say that the insane 
Lady Connell was a Frenchwoman. A word to Miss 
Nickie, or Mary, who was sitting beside her, would 
have settled the question ; but he could not resolve to 
put it, and so curtail the uncertainty to which he clung 
as his only hope for happiness. 

" Hae ye nae recollections ? " asked Miss Nickie, with 
tears in her dim old eyes. " Hae ye nae recollections 
o' yere infancy, o' ony part o' yere life, before Colonel 
Donally, gude man, took ye into his care?" 

"None," he answered, somewhat peevishly; "none 
worth mentioning at least." He had recollections, 
vague and dim, which began to fashion themselves into 
memories of the places around him ; but he could not 
summon up courage to hide his torture and tell them 
cheerfully, that they might fill up gaps in the evidence, 
and clearly condemn and prove him to be the nursling 
over whose unknown fate the grey eagle-looking woman 
beside him had mourned so long. He felt that it was 
ungenerous of him to keep silence; but misery had 
made him selfish. 

"'How like ye are to yere puir mother,'* the old lady 
exclaimed, after a short pause. " Look at them, Mary. 
The same een, the same regular dainty features, the 
same soft, thick hair, though his is a wee thocht darker 
than hers used to be." 

His hand had till now been resting in the clasp of the 
unfortunate Lady Connell, but when Miss Nickie spoke 
of the likeness between them he drew it abruptly away 
as if he had been stung; and then his heart smote 
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him, when the poor unconscious mother uttered a 
little cry of pain, like a hurt child, and he restored 
it to her unconscious embraces; while his aunt, little 
knowing the pain she was causing, went on with her 
observations. 

" See to her. Isn't it strange, that though a' else is 
clouded ower, and dark and mirk as midnight^ she has 
some glimmerings o' the instinct o' natural affection and 
mother's love I See hoo she draws close to him, and 
winna let his hand gang ; and, Mary, do je no see the 
likeness between them ? " 

" I do, Aunt. No, Mr.' Donally, you need not look 
so deprecating ; you are indeed very like poor Madame. 
I used to wonder who it was you always reminded me 
of; I see it all quite plainly now, and I can assure 
you, you may think it a great compliment to be so 
like Madame. She waa a great beauty once — Aunt, was 
she not ? " 

^' Ay, that she was. The sicht o' her makes me an 
iauld woman. Wae's me ! We're frail creatures ; our 
beauty and strength wither like the flowers o' the 
field." 

" Why do you call Lady Connell Madame ? and 
sometimes Madame La Oomtesse?" asked Mr. Donally, 
making an effort, and asking the first question that 
suggested itseK to his mind. 

" I can scarcely tell ye why, for I dinna ken myself, 
and what guesses I have made are only guesses, and 
nae mair. It's the name she chooses to call herself by, 
and it irritates and harms her to call her onything else. 
So Madame she is ; it makes nae odds» ye ken, and it 
pleases her, and the W9xld and her have lang been dune 
wi' ane anitber." 

" Ah ! poor lady 1 " and he turned to her with kindly 
pity. $he laughed gently, well pleased, and leaned 
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forward and smoothed his hair back from his brow, and 
asked, " Who are you that look at me with my father's 
eyes? Are you my father come back? I must tell 
ma chere " — ^the name she gave to Martha, the woman 
who principally attended on her — *' I must tell ma chhre 
to make you comfortable. I am Madame La Comtesse, 
you know, and that is as good as being queen here ; " 
and rising, she made a very condescending and elaborate 
curtsey, and left them. 

" Puir thing ! " sighed Miss Nickie, " But dinna look 
sae grieved, my man, she is happy now ; whatever her 
troubles were, they're owre." 

" That is a comfort," answered Donally, or rather 
Hauteville Connell, and relapsed into silence. 

"Would the messenger never come back?" He 
longed, even while he dreaded to know his fate. When 
the worst was known, and his claim to the| unwelcome 
heirship proved to the satisfaction of the two simple, 
loving women beside him, suspense would be over, and 
he would be free to rush out into the darkness ; any- 
where, so that he could be alone, at liberty to strip off 
the ilWom mask of fortitude — ^at liberty to yield to the 
misery that had so unexpectedly overwhelmed him. 

Miss Nickie always dined early, and tea, a meal 
she loved, was over before the messenger arrived from 
Brockerstone^ bringing with him the rattle and hand- 
kerchief She recognised both articles; the handkerchief 
especially she declared she could have sworn to, even if 
it had not had the name Gabrielle La Hauteville in full 
in one comer. It was one of a set of which one or two 
yet remained ; and in her zeal to make the evidence of 
the identity of Henri Donally and the lost Hauteville 
Connell complete, she would not rest until Mary had 
gone to seek for them. After a long search she found 
lliem. And they and the rest of the articles were all 
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appropriated "by Miss Nickie and solemnly deposited in 
her own bureau under lock and key, to be produced 
when necessary; and then haying kissed and blessed her 
nephew, she let him go. 

He parted with her calmly, quiet and resigned, feel- 
ing that he was making but a poor return for the over- 
flowing love she seemed so ready to pour out upon him ; 
but when the xioor wa« closed behind him, he rushed 
down the little avenue like one distracted, and thiew 
himself en the damp, frost-eovered grass, and buried his 
face in it, and writhed and wrestled with his great agony. 
He would go to France again, to his father's friend. He 
needed a counsellor or an adviser, some one who would 
strengthen and support him, and that he felt Colonel 
Brian would do, for his father's sake. He thought of 
him as he saw him last, calmer and gentler than of old, 
quietly working at the portrait of his dead wife in the 
sweet seclusion of Pavanne. He remembered how he 
had longed to tell him all then — all his struggles and 
temptations, and his loveless engagement with Mary 
Connell, and ask his advice, and how he had been too 
/ proud to do so. Alas ! his pride was all gone now. He 
needed support and sympathy, and where could he go 
but to his father's friend! He felt that he would neither 
refrise him nor laugh at him. Colonel Brian was softer 
now than he had been in the days when he used to 
wince before the stem soldier's somewhat cutting sar- 
casms. But he must see her first. Weak as the desire 
was and useless, he felt that he must look upon her face 
again — must bid her farewell. It would be for the 
last time. 

Rising from the grass, he went forward to the house 
and knocked. He felt so changed, so crushed, so un- 
like his usual self, that he almost expected Mick to start 
back with surprise. The old man, however, showed no 
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astonishment, but with the garrulity of an old and 
privileged servant began to dilate on the changes which 
had taken place. " Och ! Mr. Donally, jewel, that ever 
my ould eyes should live to see this day ; iv Sir Philip 
was a hasty man, poor young crathure ! it's a kind man 
he was to thim that served him ; Andry and me, and 
every crathure about the house, knew that same. This 
way, sir; my lady's in the boudoir. There's been no 
company since it happened, and the big drawing-room 
looks cowld and dreary fur the poor young thing to be a 
fiittin' in herself. — ^Plaise, my lady, this is Mr. Donally 
come to ax fur you." 

She was seated beside the fire, the ample folds of her 
black dress sweeping round her, and the widow's cap 
hiding her luxuriant hair, and forming a strange setting 
to her dark, bright face. 

" So you are come at last." There was a tone of 
reproach in her voice, and she only half raised her full, 
white, drooping eyelids. 

"Yes, Marcelletta, I have come at last to bid you 
farewell for ever." 

She sprang up at once when she heard that, all her 
affected languor gone ; she could as little in her own way 
bear to be thwarted as poor Sir Philip once could, and 
she had not humbled herself to make the first advances 
to Donally merely to hear that he had come to bid her 
farewell. 

" What is the meaning of all this, mon ami i " she 
asked abruptly, and somewhat imperiously. " If you 
are going to treat me to a little of my own play, learn 
once for all that I do not like it, and will not suffer it. 
K you have changed your mind, hien, it is well to 
know it. We will have a pleasant chat and part 
friends. Now, shall the farce for to-night be friends or 
lovers ? " 
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" Maxcelletta ! Maroelletta! do not drive me mad 
with your light, tatrnting words. Can yon not distin^ 
goish between real misery and its counterfeit? Do I 
look like a man cool enough to revenge myself with 
what you call your own weapons ?" 

*'You do look excited^ I own that; but what pos* 
sible bar caii be between us now? Sir Philip," — she 
pronounced the name quietly this time without a 
shudder--^'' Sir Philip id in his grave^ and you and I ate 
equally free." 

'' But not to marry. Marcelletta^ your husband was 
my brother. God has punished me for my guilty love 
by making it guilty and forbidden still, though my poor 
fiiend is gone." 

'iHis brother! I do not understand you. Compose 
yourself. It is necessary that I should know all. Sit 
down here. . . . No ; well^ if it is too near me^ take that 
opposite chair. I lik^ to be as comfortable as possible 
in all circumstances. Now, explain to me this riddle/* 

** Marcelletta, you never loved me." 

'' I never said I did ; but do not frown so sikvagely. 
Can you expect a confession of love from me after 
such a Statement? Now, to come to the point, 
will you tell me how you are Sir Philip Council's 
brother?" 

"You have heard of Hauteville Connell, the child 
who was stolen in infancy. I — I, it seems, am he ; and 
there does not exist a more wretched man than Haute- 
ville Connell ! " 

" Le pav/ore garqon/ I think he ought to be tolerably 
contented. Castle Connell and Brockerstone ! Why, 
you will be tlie largest landowner in the county." 

" I would it were at the bottom of the sea, and I but 
the man I was this morning, with your love to look 
forward to. Oh ! Marcelletta, will you not even admit 
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the possibility of a misery with which you cannot 
sympathise?" 

" You love me then, despite this change, passionately, 
truly?" 

"Why do you ask me? I love yon, as you know 
well, far too deeply for my own peace." 

" Then I will tell you a secret. I also have loved 
you, a little. Come, why Hieed we part ? Let us go 
abroad. Why should we care what this prejudiced little 
world says of us ? Why do you not answer ? Tell me, 
what do you think of my plan?" and she tried to pull 
away the hand with which he was shading his eyes — 
"Will you go?" 

" I will ! " he said, starting up wildly ; " I will go 
immediately ; but I will go alone. Now I know how 
true were die words of my father's friend, when he told 
me that your love was more to be dreaded than your 
hate« FareweU, Marcelletta ! FareweU, until that time 
comes when I can look without emotion upon my 
brother's wife!" 

" It shall never come," she said, calmly. "We two 
shall never look Upon each other's face again. Fare* 
well for ever. No ! no rushing frantically from the 
house. Wait until I ring for Mick. I would not 
wish my servants to have strange tales to tell of 
your fr^zied demeanour. Oblige me by looking as 
composed as you can." He bowed in silence; he 
could not trust himself to speak ; a violent indignation 
aud self-contempt mingled with and aggravated his 
misery and pain. 

That very night he left Brockerstone, after writing a 
short note to Miss Nickie, in which he empowered her 
to take all the necessary legal steps for his complete 
identification ; and after, dwelling somewhat ambigu- 
ously on the imperious necessity that called him abroad. 
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assured her that he hoped sooner or later to return, 
and comfort her with a nephew's, or rather a son's 
afifection. 

Miss Nickie read the letter twice over carefully. 
" He says naething in it aboot his marriage wi' Mary. 
That's queer. I maun see to that; ^' and she rang the 
bell. 

Norah answered the summons. "Where is Miss 
Mary?" 

" Shure and she's just gone out for a walk this 
minute^ misthress." 

''Tell her to come up and see me the minute she 
comes in." 

Mary had walked down to the lake to indulge in 
reminiscences which she knew to be vain and foolish, 
and which yet have been dear to the love-sick heart in all 
ages. Here she had walked with him, that tree they 
had sketched together, and there, on the little knoll 
above the sedgy cove, she had thrown away the great 
happiness, the full contentment, the joy of happy love, 
for ever. It would never again awake for her. Her 
heart, not passionate, but still and deep and reserved, 
could not be wounded, and scar over, and receive &esh 
wounds again. It was faithful from the very necessity 
of its nature to the past — it would not break, it was too 
gentle, too religiously disposed for that; but it dwelt 
with a pensive, unmmmuring sadness on the past, 
grateful for the love that, though unavailing to comfort 
and cherish, was not unavailing to bless. The secret 
consciousness that she had been the loved and chosen 
of the man she reverenced most on earth upheld her 
even under the weight of her aunt's displeasure; for 
Miss Nickie was very angry indeed when she learned 
that her engagement with Mr. Donally had been broken 
off. She had liked the idea of seeing her darling Lady 
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of Brockerstone, even when she had known the bride- 
groom elect only as Henri Donally ; but now that he 
was, as she phrased it, " nae frem'd body," but her " ain 
nevoy," Hauteville Connell, she was in the highest degree 
oflFended with Mary, for what she thought her ill-con- 
sidered and unkind caprice. ''It would hae been the 
greatest pleasure o' my life," she complained, " to hae 
seen ye man and wife, and now ye hae gane and set 
yere ain foot upon it, without sae muckle as consulting 
me, wha had a richt to be spoken tae, at leasts anent the 
subject. And to send the puir lad awa wi' a sair heart. 
OhI Mary! Mary!" 

Mary bore all this grumbling sweetly and patiently, 
honourably keeping Mr. Donally's secret, which she 
knew more of than he suspected ; and he indeed needed, 
could she have but known it, all her charity. He was 
lying ill at a little provincial town in France, sickening 
with the anguish of his disappointed love, well cared for, 
for Jim, his adopted father's faithful servant, was with 
him, tending him as carefully as he had tended his old 
master ; but his case was very pitiful, in spite of every 
amelioration. Love, which to some natures is a pain 
fiilly as sweet as bitter, was to him unalloyed bitterness. 
Death seemed preferable to the life before him ; but weak 
as he had been, hopeless, helpless as he was, leaning on 
his old servant, bodily and mentally, as upon a father — 
for it was a necessity of his nature to have some one to 
lean upon — he did not die, but live. Smiling, gay, 
inscyudarU no longer, — upheld and flushed no more by 
the fictitious strength of passion, but passive and pale 
and desponding, as if smiles belonged to a state of 
existence from which he was separated by an abyss of 
anguish : crushed in heart, soured in temper, ruined in 
health, with just enough of strength left to feel a faint 
desire to see his father's friend, and to beseech Jim 
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mournfully to turn their steps toward St. Pavanne — 
such was Henri Donally when he rose from the bed on 
which he had vainly prayed to die. 

To St Pavanne by easy stages they went, and thither, 
anticipating their slow progress, we shall go, and see how 
Major (now Colonel) Brian amuses his leisure. 
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CHAPTEK XXXVn. 

HENRI DONALLt SEElKS COMFOBT. 

After every storm there comes a calm, deep and pro- 
found in proportion to the fiiry of the preceding tempest 
Such a calm now brooded over Europe. The great 
victory of Waterloo had been won ; the last faded laurel 
had dropped from the chaplet of the great conqueror of 
nations ; his last fruitless battle had been fought, and 
many a sword, vainly drawn in his service^ had returned 
to its scabbard to remain henceforth at rest. Among 
others. Colonel Brian had sheathed his with a heavy 
sigh. A deep, still pause had come into his busy life, 
but not one of contentment. Now, when he most needed 
the excitement of constant work, there had come this 
compulsory inaction, unendurable to a heart that was 
not at rest He sought vainly to find amusement in the 
graceful accomplishment that had so often soothed his 
rare intervals of leisure^ He took down Juliets portrait, 
and touched and retouched it^ and began a large histo- 
rical piece, in which he meant to portray the meeting 
between Joseph and his brethren. The subject pleased 
him ; but still it seemed miserable trifling and idleness 
to the man who had scarcely known^ for years, one idle 
minute. He was almost thinking that it would be neces- 
sary for him to choose a new profession, and look about 
for some fresh sphere of employment, when he heard of 
Sir Philip Connell's death, and of his will. The news 
was contained in a letter from Jim, Colonel DonallyV 
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faithful servant, to whom, by the desire of his late 
friend, he paid quarterly a small pension. " You will 
Bee that it is done," the old Colonel had said. " Henri 
is young, and youth is thoughtless; but I can trust 
you." 

He was very much affected when he received this 
news. " Dead ! " he murmured, laying down the letter — 
^' Dead I So well and strong as he looked, and Haute- 
ville lost in infancy ! Who knows but that Joseph may 
return to his inheritance after all I I wonder if Donally's 
marriage is going on. Jim says little of his master, 
only that he had gone to Connell — to see her, no doubt. 
Sweet Julie ! what have I not borne since thy cold lips, 
dead love, last touched mine ! " 

It was Julie's boudoir in which he worked. He liked 
it: her gentle presence seemed still to linger about it 
and make it home-like ; and her sweet eyes looked down 
upon his easel from the opposite wall, where he had 
hung her portrait, that he might look up from his work 
and soothe himself with the fancy that she smiled upon 
him. He looked up now, and smiled as he met the 
sweety painted smile ; and then went out 

In a short time he returned with a roll of papers, 
untouched for years ; it was the bequest Kathleen Wynne 
had left her son. He unrolled them carefully. " Yes ; 
all is legal, all correct. I shall produce these documents 
at last, and prove my claims. Poor Philip is gone, and 
Hauteville too. Aunt will make me welcome, surely, 
when she knows that I am the last of the race, although 
she never spoke of me — never once, I noticed that. And 
Mary — well, I can trust myself. -I hope she will be 
happy: I can truly say her happiness is dearer, far 
dearer, to me than my own. My darling ! — my sweet 
darling ! — how tenderly would I have shielded her from 
all harm ! " There was beside him a withered spray of 
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foxglove, which had dropped from her hair, and which 
he had picked up and kept as a dear treasure ; and now 
— ^grave, weather-beaten man as he was — he snatched it 
up, and pressed it to his lips, like some mad, enamoured 
boy. 

A step approached the door, and he was again the 
calm^ somewhat stem soldier, whom his dependants 
feared a little, and loved and trusted much. His servant 
had come now to tell him of an accident that had 
befallen the gardener ; and, leaving his papers lying open 
on Julie's work-table, he hurried away to see what could 
be done for the sufferer. 

Just as he reached the village, a traveller wrapped in 
furs dismounted at the Castle gate, and was brought 
into the boudoir, to await the return of the Colonel. It 
was Henri Donally. He sat for a while beside the fire, 
and then got up and came to the window, and looked at 
the unfinished painting, and, while looking at it lan- 
guidly, his eye fell on the papers on the table beside it, 
and its dull glance brightened into interest. He stooped 
down and glanced over one, and then took it up, went to 
the fire, and read it over deliberately. He was still 
holding it in his hands when his host entered. 

" Donally I Surely the spirit of the Wandering Jew 
possesses you. Never mind ; I am very glad to see you. 
But how is this? That is one of my papers." 

The last words were spoken sternly. Colonel Brian 
had a nice sense of honour, and did not understand the 
least infraction of it. To his surprise, Donally made no 
offer to lay down the paper ; but, still holding it, literally 
threw himself into his arms, with a hoarse, choking cry, 
and fainted. 

" The boy is mad — or dying," — ^he corrected himself, 
seeing how pale and emaciated he was. '' How thin and 
ill he looks." 
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With the aid of Jim, he got him up to bed, and 
learned that he had left Ireland some time before, in- 
tending to come to St. Pavanne ; and that he had been 
seized with feyer, and had been long ill upon the road* 

" He was not strong when we returned to Brocker- 
stone, you see, sir," continued Jim ; " and I think he 
got upset with the things that happened." 

" What happened ? " 

" There was first poor Sir Philip Connell's death, 
and then the strange discovery that was made about 
my young master." 

" What was that? I never heard of anything. My 
old friend's will was all right, eh? " 

" Yes, sir — at least I never heard of anything being 
wrong with it ; but it was discovered somehow that my 
master was the child that had been lost from Castle 
Connell — a long time since^ now. The old lady has the 
proofs, and she is to see everything put right. I don't 
think, somehow, that my young master cared much 
about it ; he keeps still to his old name of Donally." 

" Brother ! " said a feeble voice from the bed. 

Jim withdrew; and Colonel Brian, much affected, 
drew near and clasped the thin hand held out to him. 

" Brother ! will you forgive me for having surprised 
your secret?" 

" Fully — ^freely ! You cannot tell how inexpressibly 
sweet it is for me to know that I have a brother, my 
boyl" 

" Ah, Monsieur ! ' ' There was awe still in the younger 
brother's heart, as well as love and trust. After a time, 
he went on: "Will you take your own now, dear 
brother?" 

" No ; I have enough— more than enough. Keep the 
property, dear boy ! It is enough for me to know that 
my life will be no longer lonely " 
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" But I will not — I cannot keep it, Monsieur. Do 
not make me so unhappy as I must be if I am forced to 
believe that my life is an obstacle between you and 
your rights." 

** Keep quiet, then, my boy. This excitement is not 
good for you. I wiU'claim my rights, if you will let me 
do it in my own way, and write nothing of this to your 
friends at home. And now tell^ne what has made your 
young face so old, and your eyes so hollow, and this 
poor hand so withered and thin? Tell me," he con- 
tinued, thinking he perceived a slight hesitation,r— " tell 
me all. Do not fear a harsh judgment. I do not wish 
to be a grim tyrant of an elder brother to you. I want 
to be your friend. Kemember," he added, with a some- 
what sad smile, " I was a young man once mysel£" 

" Tes, I will tell you," said the young man, starting 
up with passionate vehemence. " I came to tell you. If 
I hesitated, it was because I did not know well where to 
begin." 

" Gently, then," said the Colonel, making him lie 
down, with an almost womanly care, touching to see, in 
one who bad spent his life in war and bloodshed. " I 
must take care of my brother ; I have not had the pre- 
cious blessing so long." 

" Ah 1 I am not worthy of your care : you do not 
know what a miserable wretch I am. I wish I were 
dead, although it is a pleasure to look into your kind, 
good face, brother." 

*^ My boy, have confidence in me. There is some- 
thing weighing on your mind; I can, perhaps, help 
you." 

" You cannot — no one can ; but you can comfort me. 
Tour very presence soothes me." And then the natural 
gentleness and weakness of his character, joined to 
physical prostration, overcame him ; and he covered his 
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face with his hands, and wept so long and so silently 
that the Colonel asked him if he were asleep. " No, he 
was not," And then, slowly and by degrees, he told 
him the whole story of the suffering and misery of his 
guilty love, and of his engagement to and release from 
Mary. 

Colonel Brian at first comprehended nothing but that 
she was free. Henceforth the sense of solitude and 
unrest the vague aspiring after something which he 
had not, was gone from his life. No need to put from 
him now the strong love which had come to him, not 
madly or blindly, but with the deep force of his own 
deep nature. The full tide of happiness swelling and 
surging up in his heart made it yet more kindly and 
compassionate. His calm^ strong soul yearned over the 
weak, unhappy, passionate boy before him; yet how 
could he comfort him ! — how soothe the wild, unrea- 
soning madness of idolatry which made him fall down 
and worship what his better nature despised I As he 
listened to his ravings, he recalled Marcelletta. She 
was indeed beautiful, and it was the glamour of her 
beauty alone that had so dazzled her unhappy lover. 
Time would surely extinguish a love which had in it so 
few of the elements of respect or esteem. And then bo 
violent a passion was unlikely to last ; its very excess 
must point to the shortness of its duration. He was 
young, too ; and the wound, though deep, would surely 
scar over. Even Lady Council could scarce hope to 
leave a perpetual sting behind her in a heart of twenty- 
one; and yet it was pitiful to see the change a few 
months had wrought upon the gracefal, dreamy youth. 
He felt both strong pity and strong sympathy for him ; 
for he knew by what his own feelings had been what 
his brother's were now. 

" My boy I " he said, laying his hand kindly on his 
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shoulder, " you must have courage, and bear this great 
trial patiently." 

" I know it, and I know you mean kindly ; but you 
have never felt as I feel. You are — ^you " 

" Well, say on. I shall not be offended." 

" You are encased in your cold pride : all men say so 
of you. You are not hard ; but you are strong and cold 
as marble." 

" My boy I " said the elder brother, with a touching 
tenderness in his tone, " would it soothe your tortured 
heart to show you the secrets of mine? You look incre- 
dulous. Well, I, who am so strong and cold, have been 
as weak as you are. I will tell you the story of my 
secret love, and show you how I strove to conquer a 
passion which her resolution made utterly hopeless and 
unholy." And he sat down beside the bed, and took 
Hauteville's hand in his; and the younger brother 
listened, watching closely the grave, strong face bent 
down to his ; and, when he ceased speaking, called out, 
eagerly,— 

" That is past ! — ^thank God, that is past ! You deserve 
happiness, and you will be happy," 

" So will you — cheerful at least, and at peace." 
. "Never!" 

" Yes. I know better. You shall live with me here 
quietly, away from her, and the false, unnatural excite- 
ment she creates." 

" No, no ! I shall live nowhere long ; I am dying. 
Look at thajt hand, so thin you can almost see the sun- 
light through it. A few months more, and this misery 
will cease." 

The elder brother made no answer, wisely judging 
that it was bset not to argue the point ; but he resolved 
to devote himself to Hauteville, to try and rouse his old 
taste for poetry and painting, and interest and amuse 
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him, in spite of himself; and he succeeded. The love- 
sick boy began by slow degrees to take an interest in 
the simple country pleasures in which he was forced to 
join. His misery, no longer aggravated by suspense 
and uncertainty, became more endurable. He began to 
take a pride in his verses, to copy the paintings which 
he liked, and to talk ridiculously enough of the peace 
and joy of growing old, and of his bachelor hearth at 
Brockerstone, round which he was fond of portraying no 
end of nephews and nieces, with himself seated in one 
arm-chair and his unhappy mother in the other. 

Colonel Brian listened to all these fancy pictures 
gravely, but not sadly. They might be real, some day : 
who knew? And as he sat in the twilight, with his 
brother's small slight form leaning against him, and his 
head pillowed on his breast, he also pictured Castle 
Connell to himself, not as he remembered it in his boy- 
hood, but as the abode of love and peace, its dreary 
rooms filled with a dearer household, and echoing to 
merry childish voices. An irresistible longing began to 
draw him towards it 

" I would like to see her again," he said one evening 
to Hauteville. " It seems a long time since we parted, 
although it is but a few months." 

" Why not go over to Ireland, and see how the affair 
of your succession is progressing? I have never heard 
from our aunt since I wrote to tell her that I had seen 
you and examined your proofs and was convinced of 
their justice, and wished no opposition made» You could 
see Mltdemoiselle Marie then also." 

" But are you sure you will not weary — sure that you 
will not need me, HauteviUe ? " 

" Brian ! how can you speak so ? I Am rather a 
selfish fellow, I know ; but I am not quite so selfish as 
to wish to detain you here, under the circumstances. Do 
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not look at me so wistfiilly. Indeed I am mad no 
longer ; the delirium has passed away. I may be safely 
trusted by myself; and you will take a letter from me 
to our aunt, and tell her I am well, and that you saw 
me abroad." 

Thus it was settled ; but Colonel Brian did not leave 
immediately — not till there came a pause longer than 
usual in Miss Nickie's correspondence with her nephew, 
and he began to long somewhat passionately for news of 
his little Marie — as he loved to call her still. Then he 
made up his mind to go, and one day startled Hauteville 
out of a languid day-dream by telling him that he was 
going home. Home ! It was strange how natural the 
sweet word came to him, after all his years of exile and 
tossing up and down. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



WEBDING BEXX8. 



It was a soft, calm April morning when Mr. Smith, the 
artist, approached Castle Connell once more. A white 
mist was rising from the grass, and the sun was break- 
ing out warm and bright and genial from behind the 
clouds, coaxing the first beech leaves out of their brown 
sheaths, and brightening the rosy, waxen cones of the 
spruces. There was something enlivening and invi- 
gorating in the sweet springtide, and the artist felt his 
pulses throb responsive to its glad influences. There 
was a joy, too, in his heart, which threw a yet more 
roseate glow over the smiling face of Naturie. He was 
picturing to himself how Mary would receive him — ^how 
beautiful she would look as she listened to him with 
her sweet look of surprise, half shy, yet wholly trustful ; 
no averted face this time, no painful memories to intrude 
between them. He was not very sentimental by nature ; 
and even if he had been so, his life had been such as to 
banish and suppress all such tendencies : and yet, when 
he first began to catch glimpses of the lake glittering in 
the suhlight between the branches of the trees, he paused 
to wonder if she had been there lately. Yesterday, per- 
haps, her feet had touched the soft thick grass in which 
his were now hidden ; and he looked round, half ex- 
pecting to see her little light figure ; but nothing was 
vis ble — only the budding trees around him and the soft 
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spring skies overhead, and a bird or two twittering and 
chirping in tremulous delight A few steps more, and 
the little lake lay shining like a placid mirror before 
him ; and there she was^ on her favourite seat above the 
sedgy cove, with a book open on her knee — ^not reading, 
but looking out over the lake, with a troubled expression 
on her fair young face, and with eyes so intently fixed 
on some brain-picture that they took in nothing of his 
presence, or of the objects around her. 

She did not see him, and he stole back into the covert 
of the wood, and, coming softly behind her, pronounced 
her name. She turned quickly round, a flood of crimson 
dyeing her somewhat pale cheeks. 

" My white rose, did you think I would not return ?" 

" No, I thought you would perhaps come back ; but 
it has seemed long.** 

"Longl Has it seemed long to you, my child? 
Then you do not hate me for making you love me, 
Mary ? " 

" Hate you ! '* she sighed. " Oh ! Brian." 

"But you ought to hate me, — ^indeed you ought. 
Had it not been for me, you would have married Mr. 
Donally ; and I am but a poor artist. A great many 
miseries attend love in a cottage, Mary." 

" What do you mean? " she asked, faintly. 

"To tell you what you must expect as my wife, 
darling. You must lay your account with a great many 
hardships, which in your sheltered life you can have had 
not the least conception of." 

"What matter, if they are shared with you?" 

" Ah ! you think so now, my child ; but love some- 
times turns cold. You must think well, and count the 
cost before you venture on a step so irrevocable, and 
which may be so fatal." He was trying her, he knew, 
but he meant to atone for it. 
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She looked at him, trembling violently, and with the 
faintest shadow of distrust in her calm, sweet eyes. 

" Do you mean that you have ceased to love me ? I 
do not wonder. I am not worthy of your love, after 
what I did. But, oh ! tell me quickly." 

" And if I do, if I did say so, Mary, it would perhaps 
be the kindest thing I could say. You would soon 
forget me, and find some new lover, rich and highly 
born." 

" I would never forget you." 

" Ah ! such vows are often broken. Who knows? — if 
this new heir to the Castle down yonder comes a wooing, 
I shall soon be forgotten." 

She shook her head and tried to smile. " Do not play 
with me, Brian, please do not ; I am not strong, and this 
new heir — ^I shall never be able to bear him, I know ; I 
shall never want to see him. Aunt says he was a bad, 
deceitful boy." 

" The boy is not always father to the man ; and this 
new baronet must be anything but a boy. I did not 
think my dear old friend Miss Nickie would have been 
so unjust." 

" She is not often unjust ; I think it is likely she will 
turn out quite right ; and it is such a disappointment to 
her — and to me also." 

" What I that Mr. Donally will not get Castle Council 
in addition to Brockerstone Hall ? I shall begin to get 
jealous, in spite of all that country gossip whispers about 
broken engagements." 

She looked towards him fondly with her pleading, 
" Oh ! Brian." 

He drew her close to him. " My darling ! my own ! 
Come. to me, if you will be content with my quiet, 
struggling life, — if you love me well enough to be my 
wife." 
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She looked up at him with glad tears. "Oh! my 
dear, true love ; and you will never leave me again?" 

** Never ! at least only for a short time, darling, and 
then I will come back to take you to myself for ever." 

They were silent after that for a little while, until he 
spoke of the letter entrusted to him by Mr. Donally ; and 
then they went home, she leaning on his arm, through 
the clear a;ir and bright sunshine, to Miss Nickie. Not 
talking much. In the quietude of great happiness people 
seldom talk much ; and feeling so folly, so utterly content, 
it seemed as if life's cup would not hold another drop 
of nectar for them. 

Miss Nickie received him warmly. She had always 
liked him very much, but she did not like him so well 
when she heard that he came as a wooer. "He was 
a nice man, a gude man," she thought — she frankly 
admitted that; but she had cherished higher expecta- 
tions for her bairn. She wished to see her happy ; but 
love in a cottage was not her heau ideal of happiness. 
She liked it better if she could have had it in castles 
and mansion-houses, such as Brockerstone Hall. So 
she grumbled a good deal over the subject, thinking of 
her nephew. " My ane nevoy," she always persisted in 
calling him, thereby putting into effect her fixed resolu- 
tion never to acknowledge as a nephew the new master 
of Castle ConnelL " He had cheated her ance," she 
said ; " he should never cheat her again." 

But the old lady, with all her disappointment — and 
she did suffer in many ways, both from the downfall of 
her fondly-cherished hopes, from sympathy with her 
nephew, whom she persisted in regarding as a disap- 
pointed man, and from a little private feeling on her own 
account when Mr. Smith's new rights clashed with her 
old ones — was still emphatically a generous woman ; and 
when she saw how much Mary's happiness depended on 
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her being allowed to make herself happy in her own 
way, she gave her consent freely at last, and no longer 
damped with her murmurs the fall completeness of their 
happy love. She even began to like the thoughts of it, 
and heroically suppressed her little occasional pangs of 
jealousy. Her child was happy, and she herself loved 
and respected Mr. Smith. 

Thus weeks flew past, full of calm, tranquil happiness. 
There were long, quiet walks by the lake in the lovely 
summer weather, and up and down in the yew-shaded 
garden in the still dewy evenings, for Mr. Smith had 
begun his portrait painting again, and was generally 
busy through the day. 

Ahf those were happy days — exquisitely happy to 
Mary, but for the thought of tiie parting that lay beyond 
them — ^not the short parting with her lover, but the long 
final one with her dear old aunt 

" My Mary," he said to her one day, " I am going 
home now, and I shall return in a very short time — a 
few weeks at furthest, to take you away with me." 

" Oh ! Brian, could you not stay here always ? " 

" Foolish child ! no. Why should you wish it ? " 

" My aunt, Brian ; my poor old aunt ! " 

" Well," he said, in a somewhat hard tone, " what 
of her? She will have her two nephews to comfort and 
tend her." 

" Oh ! Brian ; both strangers to her, and one never 
to be anything else. I feel as if it were cruel— cruel 
of me to leave her." 

*' Then you mean to forsake me at last ? " 

" I did not say so.* Oh ! Brian, do not be angry ; I 
did not mean to vex you." 

But he was angry — angry, and jealous, and hurt ; and 
her gentle sweetness seemed only to irritate and wound 
' \m the more. 
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"I thought you loved me," he said reproachfully, 
" as I loved you ; and after all I have been wrong." 

" Oh ! do not be angry with me,", she sobbed, cling- 
ing to him. He drew her closer to his breast, but he 
had not forgiven her ; she knew that he had not, and 
felt as she received his cold farewell that he was angry 
with her stilL 

Poor little Mary ! It was very hard for her when he 
was gone, to have to miss the familiar, loving face, the 
familiar step by her side — ^to be met constantly by small 
tokens of his presence, a dropped pencil, a lost glove — 
nothing at other times, but precious relics now — and to 
feel through it all that this parting in anger but fore- 
shadowed, perhaps, a longer and more hopeless one. 
' Her aunt was very kind and gentle with her, and as 
she looked at her wan grey face and frail figure, she 
felt more and more how cruel, how impossible it would 
be, to leave her. This parting constantly occupied her 
mind; and one evening, when Miss Nicfcie was sleeping, 
and she sitting beside her, mournfully pondering and 
turning over the oft-debated question in her mind, 
sometimes listening to the promptings of her conscience, 
sometimes to the voice of her lovie, Norah brought in 
a letter from her cousin,. Hauteville* It was addressed 
to her aunt, and when the old lady awoke she read it 
aloud to her — ^for her eyes had long been too much failing 
to admit of her using them by candle-light. The letter 
was long and almost wholly devoted to his brother, 
whom he had met and liked. " He was to be at home 
in a month to take possession, and he (Hauteville) was 
coming with him ; and he wished his aunt to invite their 
neighbours, and have a friendly welcoming dinner to 
his brother, and to forego her dislike — which he assured 
her was unreasonable — and come to the Castle, she and 
Mary, to welcome them. She could not — she did not 
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surely mean to be on bad terms for life with her own 
nephew for a fault committed when he was a boy. It 
would be illiberal, nn- Christian conduct, altogether 
unlike what he had expected from the dear, wise aunt, 
whom he had already learned to love." 

Thus Hauteville wrote; and Mary seconded his 
loving efforts so effectually, that Miss Nickie could do 
nothing but give way ; and cards were issued for a 
welcoming dinner to the new heir, to be followed by a 
ball in the evening. 

Nothing was talked of in the neighbourhood but this 
great event, and the character, position, and prospects 
of the unknown master of Castle Connell. He had 
been an oflBcer of rank in the French army. That was 
all that was certainly known of him, and that was satis- 
factory at least, for it proved that he must be a gentle- 
man. Handsome too, like all the Connells — he was sure 
to be that, at least there was every probability of it. 
All the young ladies were in a flutter, while their 
mammas congratulated themselves on the fact that he 
must necessarily be a man of the world, not " like poor 
Sir Philip, to be taken in with a lawyer's bold-faced 
chit of a daughter." 

Marcelletta, Lady Connell, did not wait for the new 
heir's arrival. She was pressed to do so, but she pleaded 
her deep mourning, her recent double bereavement, and 
took refuge with her griefs and her new schemes in the 
retirement of the most fashionable English watering- 
place. No one regretted her absence much ; indeed, the 
fair aspirants for Sir Brian's notice were very glad that 
her grief prompted her to a course of conduct so entirely- 
prudent and unexceptionable ; for her beauty was of 
that brilliant order that is apt to cast all mere pretti- 
ness into the shade. As for Mary Connell, she counted 
for nothing — she was but a foolish little thing, scarcely 
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pretty, and with queer notions. She would have had 
no chance whatever, even if her engagement to the 
artist had not put her entirely Tiors de combat 

When the day of the entertainment came, Miss 
Nickie, who had complied with Hauteville's desire and 
gone up to the Castle, was in the large drawing-room 
with Mary to receive the company. Most of the guests 
had arrived, and all were in a subdued ferment of ex- 
citement, when a quiet-coloured travelling carriage was 
seen entering the avenue. Miss Nickie leaned forward 
in her chair, supporting herself on her gold-headed cane, 
speaking but little to those around her, more moved 
than she would have cared to admit; while Mary, 
simply dressed in white, with no ornaments except a 
white rose in her hair, stood beside her chair very 
calm and quiet. It was no great matter to her, this 
home-coming of Sir Brian. She was glad that Haute- 
ville liked him, and pleased to think that after a little 
her aunt would like him too ; but as for herself, she 
would scarcely have time to know him, — she did not 
much care for strangers, and she could love or like no 
one but her aunt and Hauteville and her own Brian. 
She lingered a little in fancy over the name, and then 
woke up from her reverie to see two gentlemen entering 
the room. The elder and taller and statelier of the two 
leant on the younger's arm. It was no doubt the two 
brothers, for the younger, whom she saw distinctly, was 
Hauteville Connell — or rather Mr. Donally, for by that 
more familiar name she always thought of him. They 
moved on, the introductions going forward as they ad- 
vanced, until they were within a few yards of her ; and 
then to her surprise, almost terror, she saw that the 
stranger was Mr. Smith ! Overcome with excitement and 
wonder, she uttered a faint scream, and clung for support 
to the back of her aunt's chair. There was a little hubbub 
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around her, and cries of " Help Miss Connell ! Miss 
Connell has fainted ! " 

"Did you ever know such an artful little thing?" 
whispered Miss Doolan to her sister. '* Engaged as she 
is, she is determined to make a sensation." 

A few minutes afterwards Mary revived to conscious- 
ness and rapture, in Lady Conneirs boudoir, with her 
aunt and lover bending over her. She took their hands 
and joined them. " You must be friends ; indeed you 
must" 

He shook his head. ** I do not know about it, little 
truant. Will you promise not to forsake me, even for 
her?" 

She looked pained. " Oh ! Brian, don't allude to 
that again. She, I — we both love you dearly." 

" My pet ! Do you think I require any one to inter- 
cede for her ? I rather require some intercessor to plead 
for me. Dear Aunt, you were willing to grant me that 
favour as Mr. Smith; will you confirm it to Sir Brian 
Connell ? " 

Miss Nickie had stood all this time without speaking 
a word, leaning on her gold-headed cane, and looking 
from one to the other somewhat grimly ; and now she 
coughed twice, cleared her throat, drew her large, 
withered hand quickly across her eyes, and with what 
sounded very like a sob came out with, '* Brian, lad, 
can ye forgive an atdd^ positive fule? — ^for sae I hae 
ca'ed ither folk freely through my life, and sae I may 
ca' myself noo." 

"Forgive you! Oh I dear Aunt, your strong, kind 
face has been the most vivid memory of Castle Connell 
that I have carried about with me all through these 
long years. I forgot many things that happened in my 
boyhood, but never your early kindness and care." 

" Dinna, my man, dinna ; ye're fairly heaping coals o' 
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fire on my head, and I dinna want to be killed wi' 
kindness. Gang awaj back to the drawing-room, and 
leave Mary and me to compose oorsels, and master oor 
joy. Oh ! how gude, how kind, the All Merciful has 
been to me! " 

A month afterwards Brian and Mary Connell were 
quietly married, in liie presence of Miss Nickie and 
Hauteville. Other spectators there were none. There 
was no wedding jannt either : such was not the fashion 
in these days; they returned quietly from the church at 
Cumlagh to the Castle. It was a pleasant day in the 
late autumn, sunny and still, with the warmth of 
departing summer lingering in the soft, scarcely per- 
ceptible breeze that now and then shook the withering 
leaves. 

The bride and bridegroom stood alone on the terrace, 
looking at the sunset. ^ Do you remember," he said, 
drawing her towards hini, " that day at Evremont, when 
you predicted this ? " 

" Ah I Brian/' she murmured, hiding her face in his 
breast ; " it is iiot fair of you." 

** What 1 you were not ashamed of me then. Look 
up, Marie, with the guilelessness of those old days, and 
tell me if my pet is quite, entirely happy ? " 

" Quite," she murmured. 

" And she will get accustomed in time to that terrible 
ogre, the new heir, even though poor Mr. Donally is 
reduced by his agency to live at Brockerstone." 

Her only answer was a kiss — ^timid, but full of love. 

Miss Nickie never returned to the Cottage. She 
could not bear to be separated from her bairn, as she 
always called Mary. She could scarce even endure with 
patience the short annual visits which they made to St. 
Pavanne. There Sir Brian showed his wife, with a 
grateful affection which did not wound her, who felt 
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herself so securely mistress of his whole heart, the por- 
trait of Julie hanging in her favourite room, and her 
grave in the pretty cemetery of Florae, with the tomb- 
stone that told that Julie St. Pavanne Brian Connell, 
the wife of Colonel Brian Connell, slept below. The 
name Connell had been recently added. And near the 
grave there was another stone, on which Mary read that 
it was erected to the memory of Kathleen Wynne, wife 
of Sir Maurice Connell, Castle Connell. 

" It is justice to the dead," he whifepered, " and it 
cannot hurt any one now." 

Miss Nickie's unfortunate ward did not return to the 
Castle with her. All places and scenes were alike to 
her, and her son Hauteville took her and her attendant 
to live with him. She was extremely fond of him, 
with an instinctive affection, through which glimmering 
recollections of the past might at times be traced, and 
her love seemed to soothe and comfort him. He had 
suffered early, and outlived agony, and attained to 
serenity and peace, but never to full contentment 
He was somewhat restless, always thirsting for new 
scenes and new faces, constantly going from home and 
returning to be caressed by his poor, unconscious mother, 
and to pet and be petted by Brian's children. But when 
.Brian, with kindly jest, spoke of one day seeing an heir 
to Brockerstone, he shook his head. " No, I shall never 
marry. The anguish of my youth is past; but the 
sting is here still. You must be content that this little 
fellow," and he lifted as he spoke his second nephew — 
**you must be content to see this little hero bear the 
name of Donally," for in gratitude to his second father 
he had retained his'name, and called himself '' Hauteville 
Connell Donally, of Brockerstone." 

News had come of Marcelletta, Lady Connell, such 
news as might have been expected. Thoroughly heart* 
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less people, women especially, seldom fail to get on in 
life. She married an English earl, and had sons and 
daughters in plenty ; and onc5e in his wanderings Haute- 
ville Donally saw her, flashing in diamonds and velvet, 
without a wrinkle on her smooth cheek or a thread of 
grey in her magnificent blue-black hair, with a tall, 
slight girl by her side, who, they told him, was her 
daughter. She was talking and laughing gaily, as he 
had often heard her laugh and talk, and her eye met his 
without so much as the least consciousness of previous 
acquaintanceship in its glittering glance, and he shrank 
away, not so much in pain as in pity. That wild, rest- 
less, suspicious look reminded him of her father, and 
Martin Doyle had always seemed to him the most miser- 
able man he had ever met in his life. 

And year after year there came to Castle Connell 
presents of rare wine, and Indian shawls and muslins, 
and silver filagree ornaments for Mary, Lady Connell — 
sometimes anonymously, sometimes with a single line, 
purporting that they were sent in memory of a great 
danger from which she had saved E. D. 

Edward Docherty had prospered in the country to 
which he had gone, and he was not ungrateful. 

Here, by the altar of the hearth, in the sanctuary of 
home, leave we Brian Connell, blest in the possession of 
that woman's love which, as the poet has it, 

" Hath magic power 
To change the gloomiest to the brightest hour ; 
To smooth the deep lines care has learnt to plough, 
And chase the cloud of anguish from the brow ; 
Which droops not, parts not, with the parting breath, 
But smiles a proud defiance unto death." 



THE END. 
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around her, and cries of '' Help Miss Connell ! Miss 
Connell has fainted V 

"Did you ever know such an artful little thing?" 
whispered Miss Doolan to her sister. '^ Engaged as she 
is, she is determined to make a sensation." 

A few minutes afterwards Mary revived to conscious- 
ness and rapture, in Lady Conneirs boudoir, with her 
aunt and lover bending over her. She took their hands 
and joined them. " You must be friends ; indeed you 
must" 

He shook his head. " I do not know about it, little 
truant. Will you promise not to forsake me, even for 
her?" 

She looked pained. " Oh ! Brian, don't allude to 
that again. She, I^ — we both love you dearly." 

" My pet ! Do you think I require any one to inter- 
cede for her ? I rather require some intercessor to plead 
for me. Dear Aunt, you were willing to grant me that 
favour as Mr. Smith ; will you confirm it to Sir Brian 
Connell ? " 

Miss Nickie had stood all this time without speaking 
a word, leaning on her gold-headed cane^ and looking 
from one to the other somewhat grimly; and now she 
coughed twice, cleared her throat, drew her large, 
withered hand quickly across her eyes, and with what 
sounded very like a sob came out with, " Brian, lad, 
can ye forgive an auld, positive fule? — for sae I hae 
ca'ed ither folk freely through my life, and sae I may 
ca' myself noo." 

"Forgive you! Oh! dear Aunt, your strong, kind 
face has been the most vivid memory of Castle Connell 
that I have carried about with me all through these 
long years. I forgot many things that happened in my 
boyhood, but never your early kindness and care." 

" Dinna, my man, dinna ; ye're fairly heaping coals o' 
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fire on my head, and I dinna want to be killed wi' 
kindness. Gang away back to the drawing-room, and 
leave Mary and me to compose oorsels, and master oor 
joy. Oh I how gude, how kind, the All Merciful has 
been to me ! " 

A month afterwards Brian and Mary Connell were 
qnietly married, in the presence of Miss Nickie and 
Hauteville. Other spectators there were none. There 
was no wedding Jaunt either : such was not the fashion 
in these days ; they returned quietly from the church at 
Cumlagh to the Castle. It was a pleasant day in the 
late autumn, sunny and still, with the warmth of 
departing summer lingering in the soft, scarcely per- 
ceptible breeze that now and then shook the witiiering 
leaves. 

The bride and bridegroom stood alone on the terrace, 
looking at the sunset. ^ Do you remember," he said, 
drawing her towards him, " that day at Evremont, when 
you predicted this ? *' 

" Ah 1 Brian/' she murmured, hiding her face in his 
breast ; " it is not lEair of you." 

*' What I you were not ashamed of me then. Look 
up, Marie, with the guilelessness of those old days, and 
tell me if my pet is quite, entirely happy ? " 

" Quite," she murmured. 

" And she will get accustomed in time to that terrible 
ogre, the new heir, even though poor Mr. Donally is 
reduced by his agency to live at Brockerstone." 

Her only answer was a kiss — ^timid, but full of love. 

Miss Nickie never returned to the Cottage. She 
could not bear to be separated from her bairn, as she 
always called Mary. She could scarce even endure with 
patience the short annual visits which they made to St. 
Pavanne. There Sir Brian showed his wife, with a 
grateful affection which did not wound her, who felt 
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herself so securely mistress of his whole heart, the por- 
trait of Julie hanging in her favourite room, and her 
grave in the pretty cemetery of Florae, with the tomb- 
stone that told that Julie St, Pavanne Brian Connell, 
the wife of Colonel Brian Connell, slept below. The 
name Connell had been recently added. And near the 
grave there was another stone, on which Mary read that 
it was erected to the memory of Kathleen Wynne, wife 
of Sir Maurice Connell, Castle Connell. 

" It is justice to the dead," he whispered, " and it 
cannot hurt any one now." 

Miss Nickie's unfortunate ward did not return to the 
Castle with her. All places and scenes were alike to 
her, and her son Hauteville took her and her attendant 
to live with him. She was extremely fond of him, 
with an instinctive aflfection, through which glimmering 
recollections of the past might at times be traced, and 
her love seemed to soothe and comfort him. He had 
suffered early, and outlived agony, and attained to 
serenity and peace, but never to full contentment 
He was somewhat restless, always thirsting for new 
scenes and new faces, constantly going from home and 
returning to be caressed by his poor, unconscious mother, 
and to pet and be petted by Brian's children. But when 
.Brian, with kindly jest, spoke of one day seeing an heir 
to Brockerstone, he shook his head. " No, I shall never 
marry. The anguish of my youth is past; but the 
sting is here stilL You must be content that this little 
fellow," and he lifted as he spoke his second nephew — 
"you must be content to see this little hero bear the 
name of Donally," for in gratitude to his second father 
he had retained his'name, and called himself '' Hauteville 
Connell Donally, of Brockerstone." 

News had come of MarceUetta, Lady Connell, such 
news as might have been expected. Thoroughly heart- 
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less people, women especially, seldom fail to get on in 
life. She married an English earl, and had sons and 
daughters in plenty ; and once in his wanderings Haute- 
ville Donally saw her, flashing in diamonds and velvet, 
without a wrinkle on her smooth cheek or a thread of 
grey in her magnificent blue-black hair, with a tall, 
slight girl by her side, who, they told him, was her 
daughter. She was talking and laughing gaily, as he 
had often heard her laugh and talk, and her eye met his 
without so much as the least consciousness of previous 
acquaintanceship in its glittering glance, and he shrank 
away, not so much in pain as in pity. That wild, rest- 
less, suspicious look reminded him of her father, and 
Martin Doyle had always seemed to him the most miser- 
able man he had ever met in his life. 

And year after year there came to Castle Connell 
presents of rare wine, and Indian shawls and muslins, 
and silver filagree ornaments for Mary, Lady Connell — 
sometimes anonymously, sometimes with a single line, 
purporting that they were sent in memory of a great 
danger from which she had saved E. D. 

Edward Docherty had prospered in the country to 
which he had gone, and he was not ungrateful. 

Here, by the altar of the hearth, in the sanctuary of 
home, leave we Brian Connell, blest in the possession of 
that woman's love which, as the poet has it, 

" Hath magic power 
To change the gloomiest to the brightest hour ; 
To smooth the deep lines care has learnt to plough, 
And chase the cloud of anguish from the brow ; 
Which droops not, parts not, with the parting breath. 
But smiles a proud defiance unto death." 



THE END. 
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herself so securely mistress of his whole heart, the por- 
trait of Julie hanging in her favourite room, and her 
grave in the pretty cemetery of Florae, with the tomb- 
stone that told that Julie St, Pavanne Brian ConneU, 
the wife of Colonel Brian ConneU, slept below. The 
name ConneU had been recently added. And near the 
grave there was another stone, on which Mary read that 
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life. She married an English earl, and had sons and 
daughters in plenty ; and once in his wanderings Haute- 
ville Donally saw her, flashing in diamonds and velvet, 
without a wrinkle on her smooth cheek or a thread of 
grey in her magnificent blue-black hair, with a tall, 
slight girl by her side, who, they told him, was her 
daughter. She was talking and laughing gaily, as he 
had often heard her laugh and talk, and her eye met his 
without so much as the least consciousness of previous 
acquaintanceship in its glittering glance, and he shrank 
away, not so much in pain as in pity. That wild, rest- 
less, suspicious look reminded him of her father, and 
Martin Doyle had always seemed to him the most miser- 
able man he had ever met in his life. 

And year after year there came to Castle Connell 
presents of rare wine, and Indian shawls and muslins, 
and silver filagree ornaments for Mary, Lady Connell — 
sometimes anonymously, sometimes with a single line, 
purporting that they were sent in memory of a great 
danger from which she had saved E. D. 

Edward Docherty had prospered in the country to 
which he had gone^ and he was not ungrateful. 

Here, by the altar of the hearth, in the sanctuary of 
home, leave we Brian Connell, blest in the possession of 
that woman's love which, as the poet has it, 

" Hath magic power 
To change the gloomiest to the brightest hour ; 
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